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SERMON LI. 


What a good taſte in the con- 
duct of life is; and how to ac- 
quire it. 


> 


PRILIPPIANs I. 10. 


That ye may approve things that are ex- 
cellent. 


is, What powers and faculties he is 
endowed withal, what appetites and af- 
fections are planted i in his frame, and what 
gratifications are provided for him; the dig- 


nity that crowns his preſent flate, and the 


hopes to which he is formed ; every ſuch 
man muſt take pleaſure in exiſtence; exiſt- 
ence in the very higheſt order which the ſub- 
lunary world contains ; and attended with 


Vor. III. B a pleaſing 


V E R Y man who conſiders what he S E R Bi. 


. 


2 Nhat a good taſte in the conduct of life is; 
S ERM. a pleaſing dominion over all the creatures 
I. in it, which are given into the power and 
poſſeſſion of mankind: It is pleaſing to 
exiſt; it is more pleaſing ſtill to be of ſuch 
an admirable frame, as the Creator him- 
{elf glories in, as his laſt and moſt perfeQ 
work in this world. And in the hopes and 
proſpect of an endleſs exiſtence, and of a 
perfect uninterrupted felicity ſuited to 
our frame, the exultations of the heart riſe 
into extaſie. But alas! this wondrous na- 
ture, perfectly peerleſs in this world, in 
Its frame and powers, as it is capable of 
the nobleſt advancement, and when im- 
proved and cultivated in a proper manner, 
grows up to angelic ſtate and dignity; is 
yet liable, by neghgence and abuſe, to the 
greateſt abaſement, to utter miſery. Our 
hopes are glorious, but we may fall from, 
and loſe them quite; our capacities are 
great, but they may be fo prophaned as 
to become only ſo many inlets to forrow 
and diſtreſs; the nobleſt creature on this 
globe may become the moſt miſerable: 
For our ftate is not, cannot be, like that 
of the other creatures, fixed and aſcer- 
tained. No, that very dignity, that very 
frame of nature, which makes us ſo ex- 
cebllent, 


and how to acquire it. 


cellent, and capable of ſuch bliſs, forbids 8 x RM. 


this; and our end, our ſtate for ever after 


death, will be according to our works. 


Nature has furniſhed us with, the original 
capacities; but it is diſcipline and culture 
that muſt aſcertain the gteat end of per- 
fection and bliſs, to which they point: 


Diſcipline, I ſay, that moral diſcipline of 


heart and life ; without which our glory 
turns into ſhame, and the nobleſt of all 
ſublunary beings becomes the moſt noxi- 
ous and wretched! It is without doubt 
the great end of the religion of Chriſt, 
to affiſt our endeavours in this culture of 
our minds; to point out the way to moral 
perfection by its laws; and to furniſh us 
with the moſt perſuaſive arguments, and 
all other needful helps for religious obe- 
dience. The chriſtian life is the very 
perfection of the human life; and the 


chriſtian diſcipline, where it is ſtedfaſtly 


and perſeveringly purſued, is a certain 
means of attaining to that life, which is 
the moſt excellent and happy. 

It was my main intention in ſome for- 
mer diſcourſes to explain, fully and par- 
ticularly, the chriſtian life and diſci- 
B 2 pline 


4 


What a good taſte in the conduct of life is; 


SERM.plitic *. I have at large ſhewed you the 


I. 


temper and affections, and the behaviour 
towards the Being that made us, in which 
true piety conſiſts; and which we ought 
ever to maintain, as the foundation of 
every thing worthy and happy. I have 


alſo conſidered the relations in which we 
ſtand, and the affections we owe to one 


anether; and have, in a variety of diſ- 
courſes, explained and recommended to 
you the ſocial virtues. I come now to 
conſider the virtues that ſhould adorn 
Chriſtians even in the ſolitudes of life; 
thoſe duties which we owe to ourſelves. 

It was obſerved, in our entering upon 
the explanation of the ſocial virtues, that 
there are two great general principles in 


the human heart, to which all the parti- 


cular paſſions and affections are to be ſub- 
ſervient; and theſe are ſelf- love and be- 
ne volence; the one pointing to the public 
good, the other tothe good of the individual, 
as their ultimate ends; ultimate ends really 


This Sermon is one of a very full ſet upon the 
chriſtian life; all of which are very worthy of the 
preſs; but the number of them is fo great, that it is 
thought beſt, in the preſent want of taſte for ſuch 
writings, to give but a few of them to the public. 


diſtinct; 


_— WW. WW vs 
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diſtint; tho' in particular caſes, theſe S ꝑ R M. 
principles may and are often found to co- l. 
operate in the ſame action. Theſe prin- 


ciples are calm and diſpaſſionate; not in- 
tended ſo much to be incentives to action, 
as to point out the deſtination and end of 
the various paſſions, and deſires that ſpring 


up in the mind, which have a vehemence 


in them often needing the reſtraint of rea- 
ſon and conſcience; and without which 
they are often ſeen, not only not to ſerve, 
but indeed to defeat the purpoſes for 
which they were planted in our frame. To 
a calm diſpaſſionate judgment of what is 


really good, and a determination to pprſue 
it, all the particular affections of love, 
ſympathy, and the other paſſions that tend 


to the happineſs of our fellow-creatures, 
are to be ſubjected; paſſions which with- 
out ſuch a controling power, would often 
prove hurtful and miſchievoustothe public, 
inſtead of contributing to that which is the 
greateſt good. In like manner, to a calm de- 
termination to do what is beſt for ourſelves, 
(according to the ſoundeſt judgment we 


can form) are all our private appetites and 


deſires of pleaſure, of gain, of power, to 
be ſubmitted ; ſo that none of them ſhall 
be gratified in any particular caſe in which 

B 3 the 


N bat a good taſte in the conduct of life is ; 


* 8 RM. the deliberate judgment of the mind ſhall 


pronounce them hurtful; on the other hand, 
they are to be encouraged and ſtrengthen- 
ed in all inſtances in which they lead to 
what is really profitable. 

To direct us to what is really good for 
our fellow - creatures and for ourſelves, 
and in what particular inſtances we are 
to give way to, or reſtrain our deſires, is 
the great province of reaſon, in matters of 
morality; and the moral powers, would 
| make a very incompleat frame, rather in- 
deed, there could be no ſuch frame, with- 
out that power by which we can commune 
with our own hearts; reaſon and judge 
concerning objects, deſires and actions; 
diſcover the tendencies of things; and in 
caſe of deſires of oppoſite tendencies, 
judge which we ſhall purſue and gratify, 
and which reſtrain. Now to this, above 
all other things, our underſtanding and 
knowledge, if improved in a proper man- 
ner, muſt be applied: For undoubtedly 
the great deſign of knowledge and wiſ- 
dom 1s to make men worthy and happy ; 
and it muſt be owing in a great meaſure 
to negligence and incogitaney, that men 
ſuffer irregular paſſions and affections to 

prevail 


and how to acquire it. 


7 


prevail againſt their virtues; to driveSe RM. 


them, as if blindfold, upon precipices and 


J. 


ruin. An irregular and unlawful paſſion "YO 


muſt give way to ſerious thoughtfulneſs, 


to deliberate conſideration ; and where 


men give themſelves leave to think, and 
to ponder things, the- wiſe, the right and 
fit, will fo far prevail. 

As there are many particular caſes 
in life in which ſerious meditation is 
highly neceſſary, and a diligent applica- 
tion of the powers of reaſon and judg- 
ment; ſo this above all is neceſſary to 
form the general taſte in life; the forming 
of that aright being of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to our true intereſt, and indeed the 
ſum of that duty we owe to ourſelves. 

For explaining of this, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that as in many objeQs there 1s 
the leſs and the more excellent, ſo the 
faculty of the human mind. by which this 


is diſcerned, and which we call taſte, 


ſhews itſelf, in different perſons, to be 
different in the degree of its juſtneſs and 
delicacy ; ſome having a good, and ſome 
a very depraved and vitiated taſte. This 
we ſee exemplified in numberleſs inſtan- 
ces ; as in matters of dreſs and of the 

B 4 table, 


What tte condult of life is; 


SERM. table, in architeQure, in painting, poetry, 


and all ſuch things. We ſee ſome men 
very much delighted with that which is 
offenſive to others; and men of nice and 
juſt diſcernment taken with beauties, of 
which others have no conception. In 
many inſtances indeed, particularly ſome 
of theſe I have mentioned, what we call 
taſte, is not directed by any rule that na- 
ture has fixed, but ariſes principally from 
faſhion, which is one of the moſt varia- 
ble and capricious things imaginable. But 
then in other inſtances there is evidently 
a good and a bad taſte ; that is, there is 
a real difference in the object; and the 
powers of the mind, if in a proper man- 
ner diſciplined and applied, will find it 
out; ſo that there is a rule of judgment 
fixed in nature, and men that judge dif- 
ferently from that, are ſo far out of nature. 
Thus, there is the magnificent and the 
mean, there is proportion and ſymmetry, 
and the contrary, in architecture; there is 
the juſt and natural, and the unnatural, in 
painting; there is the harmonious and 
diſſonant in muſic; there is the ſublime 
and the bombaſtic, the eaſy and familiar, 
the « dull and inſipid, in poetry. As theſe 


are 


, 
; 
K 
| 


„ 
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are real differences in nature, a good taſte 8 x R M. 


diſcovers itſelf in being pleaſed with what 
is right and natural, and rejecting the 
contrary; while a man of no taſte, if 
any ſuch, perceives no difference; and 
the perſon that has a vitiated taſte, per- 
haps prefers the moſt unnatural, to that 
which is moſt juſt and excellent : Whereas, 
when a man of good taſte meets with what 
is really excellent in its kind, how greatly 
is he pleaſed with it? He has ſenſations 
of delight of which other men are incapa- 
ble ; and will be indeed in raptures, where 
they are wholly unconcerned. Nor does 
it ſeem needful to ſay more for explaining 
taſte in general: Only let me add, that as 
taſte has its foundation in nature, ſo to 
the perfection of it, there is need of cul- 
ture and improvement. Some men are very 
happy with reſpect to genius and diſcern- 
ment; they have a taſte in many things 
born with them; and with very little la- 
bour attain to much delicacy, and correct- 
neſs of diſcerument. But in moſt men a 
true and juſt taſte is the fruit of culture 

and diſcipline, by which they ſo improve, 


that we ſee them offended with what, to 


the raw and undiſciplined judgment, was 
| once 


10 What a good taſte in the conduct of life is ; 


SB 5 exceedingly pleaſing; and pleaſed 


and delighted with objects, in which, in 


the rude ſtate of the mind, they could ſee 
nothing admirable; or perhaps even ſaw 
what was diſagreeable and offenſive. Who 
that is a judge ia ſculpture, painting, poe- 
try, or muſic, but will know this from his 
own experience? By converſing with the 


moſt finiſhed productions of the beſt maſ- 


ters, men improve the natural genius, and 
riſe into that taſte which is exquiſite ; in 


which the leaſt deviations from nature, 
are diſcerned, and diſpleaſe; as what is 


deſigned and executed every way accord- 

ing to nature, giveth the higheſt delight. 
Now, to apply all this to that taſte in 

life of which I have propoſed to treat in 


this diſcourſe ; we find that all men have 


a high reliſh of exiſtence, a ſtrong incli- 
nation to, and a delight in life : this 1s 
the natural ſtate of the mind; and it is 
univerſal, thoſe inſtances excepted, in 
which grievous calamities, or the prevail- 
ing of a melancholy temper, do ſo over- 
whelm men of feeble ſpirits, that life and 
exiſtence become an intolerable burthen. 


Now this is manifeſtly an unnatural and 


diſordered ſtate. The contrary is gene- 
8 rally 


and how to acquire it. 11 
rally the caſe; we love life, and take g R RM. 
pleaſure in being, even in thoſe circum- I. 
ſtances in which to others it may appear: 
extremely diſtreſsful, and perhaps not pre- 
ferable to non- exiſtence. But tho' in this 
taſte of being all agree; yet there is an 
infinite variety in the reliſhes of men, 
with reſpect to the particular objects which 
their ſtate preſents to them, and what 
they account good or evil, painful or pleaſ- 
ing. Actions and courſes of life that are 
to ſome delightful, are to others abomi- 
nable; what one man takes pleaſure in, 
would be utter diſtreſs to another. And 
ſo with reſpect to the enjoyments and en- 
tertainments of life, altho' there are ſome 
things, which by the mere force of na- 
ture's determination common to all, are 
pleaſing to all, ſuch as eating to the hun- 
gry, and drink to him that is thirſty, warmth 
to the cold, and reſt to the weary; yet 
there are many things -that are ſeen to 
give high entertainment to one, for which 
another has no reliſh ; and with reſpect 
to the enjoyments of different kinds, which 
are confeſſed to be real enjoyments in 
life, but differ in the degree of excellen- 
cy, or which is the ſame thing, the de- 

gree 


* —  — — K 
. 


12 What a good taſte in the conduct of life is ; 

SE RM.gree of pleaſure they yield; we ſhall find 
I ſome men who ſhew no ſenſe of that 
difference ; nay ſome that ſhall prefer the 
loweſt to the moſt excellent ; while on 

the contrary, others of more elevated ſen- 
timents ſhall feel ſuch a ſenſe of the ſu- 
perior excellency of ſome enjoyments, as 

to account all others unworthy of com- 
petition with them. To illuſtrate this by 
particular inſtances ; there are ſome men 

who ſeem to be formed only for animal 

life, and the pleaſures of it; and to have 

very little of taſte in them faperior to the 


| beaſts of the field, Honour, fame, know- 


ledge, virtue, are things they do not con- 
cern themſelves much about ; give them 
merely what anſwers the cravings of ſen- 
ſual appetite, and it is apparently all they 
want. Others again taſte no happineſs 
but in gaining and treaſuring up wealth ; 
they ſubject all other inclinations to this, 
even the common appetites of nature ; ſo 
that they will not allow themſelves what 
is really neceſſary to anſwer the exigen- 
cies of it. Some have their hearts ſet 
upon fame ; others upon authority and 
power ; the luſt of which has as great a 


dominion over themſelves, as they want 
to 


| 
| 
| 
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to have over others. Again, we ſee ſome 
that feel their higheſt pleaſute in the im- 
provements of the mind, in knowledge 
and virtue ; and life would prove utterly 
inſipid to them, otherwiſe than as a ne- 
ceſſary means of carrying on that improve- 
ment. And thus, tho' life and exiſtence 
is pleaſing to all, yet the taſte of pleaſure 
in it is infinitely various, as are the ob- 
jects of delight. For this variety does not 
appear, only with reſpect to general ſorts 
and kinds of pleaſures and enjoy ments, 
ſuch as knowledge, authority, wealth and 
the animal ſenſations; but alſo in the 
particulars that are contained under theſe 
general claſſes. There is here likewiſe a 
great variety of taſtes; ſome men are ex- 
tremely fond of one particular branch of 
knowledge, and are negligent of all others; 
ſo we ſee the moſt inſipid and abſtracted 
branches, ſuch as thoſe of lines and num- 
bers, intirely engroſs ſome mens minds; 
others are wholly taken up in the ſtudy 
of nature, and deſcend in their curious 
reſearches ſo minutely, to the moſt incon- 
ſiderable plants and animals, that tho 
this is high delight to them, yet it ap- 
pears to men that have no ſuch taſte, a 
| kind 
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What a good taſte in the conduct of life is; 
SR RM. kind of madneſs. Others take pleaſure 


in high and di vine contemplations, from 
which their minds receive ſuch a tincture, 
that they appear and enjoy like creatures 
of another ſpecies. And thus too, with 
reſpect to fame; what a variety of diffe- 
rent taſtes and inclinations are compre- 
hended under this general claſs! Some 
purſue the honours of the field; others 
deſire to be celebrated for learning ; fome 
for eminence in one art, while others aim 
to be diſtinguiſhed in a different. Theſe 
all agree in the general purſuit of fame; 
but what is high delight one, would be 
of no account with another, nor is at 
all the object of his deſire. So alſo in 
the pleaſures of the ear, in thoſe of the 
eye, and imagination, and in gratifying 
the ſenſual appetites, there is an unſpeak- 
able, variety, and every man has his pecu- 
lar caſt and reliſh. But it is to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe principally to take notice of 
that which is the reigning taſte in life, 
and on account of which principally being 
and exiſtence is reliſhed; ſo that the ge- 
neral tenor of life is directed with a ſub- 


_ ferviency to it, and without it would be 


inſipid and burthenſome. Then men 
think 


and how to acquire it. — 64 
think they live when this taſte is grati- S x 1. 
fied; and account themſelves miſerable I. 
when obſtructed in its purſuits. Thus, 
wealth is life to one; ſenſual pleaſure to 
another ; power to ſome, and knowledge 


and virtue to others. 


But to proceed, whatever variety and 
oppoſition we may ſee in the taſte of life, 
that in different charaQers obtains, yet 
this is not intirely a matter of caprice and 
humour; there is really a good and bad, a 
better and worſe taſte in life; that is to 
ſay, ſome kinds of taſte prepare men for 
enjoying much greater happineſs than o- 
thers ; and there are certain taſtes in life 
that cannot fail of making men miſerable. 
The foundation of this difference is laid 
in nature, and is immoveable. And we 
find it evidently ſo, both with reſpec to 


actions, and to the enjoyments of life. 


There are certain actions which are 


bad; that is, they tend to the unhappi- 


neſs of ourſelves, or of others, or both; 
and are ſuch that our reflecting thoughts 
cannot but condemn them. Men may 
have ſtrong inclinations to ſuch actions, 
and in doing them may have pleaſure ; 
but can never reconcile their conſciences 

to 
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16 What a good taſte in the conduct of life is ; 
SERM.them. Other actions are good; they tend 
L. to the happineſs of ourſelves or others; 
and our reflecting thoughts cannot but ap- 
prove them; they — yield pleaſure 
upon recollection; and we find it not 
poſſible to alter this ſtate of things. The 
treacherous, the ungrateful, the diſho-— 
nourable, muſt be always offenſive ; the 
generous, the kind, the grateful, the 
friendly, the faithful, muſt be always 
pleaſing. A man's mind muſt be vitiated 
beyond expreſſion, before he is capable of 
diſregarding altogether, and 1s utterly loſt 
to a ſenſe of thoſe differences. 
There is likewiſe a foundation in na- 
ture for the difference men perceive in | 
the various enjoyments of life, when com- | 
pared together. Theſe are of many dif- 
ferent kinds; that is, the ſenſations they 
give us are intirely different; and ſome of t 
them are more excellent than others, as p 
they give us a higher, a more refined, a 0 
more ſolid and permanent pleaſure. For 1 
inſtance, we have pleaſure in cating when } 
t 
P 
ſ 
0 


we are hungry, in drinking when we are 
thirſty; in reſting, when we are weary; 
we have a pleaſure too in doing a kind ac- . 


tion for a perſon whom we love; in at- 
taining 
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taining to eminent degrees of knowledge; S E RM. 
in inſtances of reſolved heroic ſelf-denial; I. 
pleaſure alſo in intimate and faithful friend- 
ſhips ; but above all, in converſing with 
the Being who made us, in acts of de- 
votion, and in a conſciouſneſs that we 
love, and are beloved of him. Now, 
when we compare theſe different kinds 
of delight together, we ſhall certainly / 
find that ſuch as grow ſrom benevolence, 
friendſhip, the improvement of our minds 
in knowledge, and the contemplation of, 
and devotion to our Maker, are far more 
excellent than thoſe of mere animal na- ' 
ture, and which attend the gratification 
of ſenſual appetites. Let the appeal lie 
to thoſe who have experienced both, and 
which of theſe enjoyments would they 
give up ? Let the appeal lie to the taſte of 
thouſands, who on account of the gene- 
rous and friendly, and for the ſake of the 
cauſe of truth and virtue, have not only 
born great ſufferings with patience, but 
have given up life itſelf: a demonſtra- 

7 tion that they feel a kind and degree of 
pleaſure in ſuch objects, far more exqui- 

- - I fite, than any which mere animal life 
could afford. Juſt fo, to uſe a very fa- 

4 — 6G miliar 


e. 
What a good taſte in the conduct of life is; 


S ERM. miliar example, we find that paſſing a 
J. few hours in a circle of worthy and a- 


greeable friends, who love each other, 
and whoſe converſation will not only be 
inoffenſive, but highly improving and en- 
tertaining, muſt be accounted far prefer- 
able to any delight the gluttonous or wine- 
bibber can enjoy alone. For as we are en- 
dowed with the appetites of animal na- 
ture, ſo we have the powers and facul- 
ties of reaſon and conſcience, and all 
that variety of delicate affections which 
are ſuited to ſuch a frame, planted in our 
nature: and as theſe are confeſſedly the 
moſt excellent powers of nature, ſo the 
pleaſure and entertainment they yield, is 


by far the moſt exalted. In this it is that 


we have fellowſhip in happineſs, with the 
orders of being above us! In this it 1s 
that we have fellowſhip with God! This 
is the true happineſs, ſuited to creatures 
whoſe deſires never ſay it is enough; be- 
cauſe in this we may always advance, and 
in it there can be no exceſs. Againſt this 
real difference between the enjoyments of 
life, with reſpect to the excellency of them, 
it ought not to be objected, that the whole 
depends upon ones preſent inclination and 

taſte, 


x 
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a taſte, and that a man who is perfeAlySe RM. 
. [contented with what he has, is juſt as I. 
r, happy as he is capable of being; for this 
e is by no means true. A man indeed who 
has no taſte, can have no fruition of the 
.- [DD noſt excellent objects of delight; they 
are loſt to him, as all the beauties of light 
and ſhade to him that is born blind. Here 
the true queſtion is, whether or no, if a 
- man has a taſte for objects and delights 
11 of different kinds, thoſe that are the moſt 
h excellent in their kind, will yield him the 
ir greateſt pleaſure? Now this muſt certain- 
ly be owned ; otherwiſe there could be no 
happineſs in the higheſt order of life, ſu- 
perior to that which a creature in the very 
loweſt order enjoys ; provided this laſt 
was fully content, and knew no better; 
but, ſurely, this no man will venture to 
is Mafirm; and which if it could be true, it 
s would then be impoſſible for the Creator 
.. | bimſelf to make one creature happy, as 
d being fully content with his ſtate, and 
is another creature ſtill happier, through 
ff IB capacities of ſuperior enjoyment z which 
1, | conſequence is manifeſtly abſurd, and a 
e direct contradiction to fact. | 
d F C 2 . Now. 
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S ERM. Now, as there is a real difference be- 

I. tween the actions and the entertainments 

Wo life with reſpect to excellency, or which 

is the ſame thing, to the felicity they 

yield; ſo in this real and unchangeable 

difference, is the foundation laid for the 

qualities of taſte as good or bad. If in- 

deed all depends upon humour and ca- 

price, there would then be nothing in the 

whole affair worthy of notice; but if 

there is a. difference in nature, and the 

forming of the taſte right or wrong, is of 

the utmoſt importance to the enjoyment 

of being, then we muſt own that this is 

a matter moſt ſeriouſly to be regarded; 

and that no man can be happy, as a man, 

who has not his taſte formed according to 

nature, that is, not capable of reliſhing 
things which are the moſt excellent. 

There is as really in human life, the beau- 

tiful and deformed, the harmonious and diſ- 

cordant, the great and the mean, the natural 

andtheunnatural; as there isinpaintingand 

ſculpture, in poetry, muſic, or architectture; 

and there isa true and a falſe taſte with re- 


ſpe@ to human life, as well as in theſe fine 2 
arts. But as this true taſte is neceſſary to the la 
enjoyment of what is excellent in life, ſo is 

it 
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it neceſſary to our higheſt happineſs; andSe RN. 


there is nothing men ought to be more ſoli- 


citous about, than forming ſuch taſte aright. 


I ay forming it aright. For although 
the foundation is laid in nature, yet na- 
ture does not neceſſarily and irreſiſtably 
determine men to purſue the beſt taſte, 
and the worthieſt deſigns, in the conduct 
of life; far from it. We ſee many who 
have a vitiated and corrupt, an impure 
and a mean taſte; taking pleaſure in many 
things that are evil, and purſuing very low 
objects as their chief good. In ſuch, na- 
ture 18 moſt unhappily degraded, appear- 
ing moſt deformed and contemptible ; at 
the ſame time, that the violence done to 
the genuine tendencies of nature, muſt 
make them very unhappy. How then 
are we to eſcape all this unhappineſs? and 
how. is this taſte in life to be formed? 

To this it may be anſwered, that 
it is caſy to lay down the rules of this im- 
portant diſcipline; but that the whole 
ſucceſs depends upon our purſuing them. 

As the foundation of the difference be- 
tween good and bad actions, between leſs 
and more excellent objects of felicity, is 
laid in nature; ſo, let us but purſue na- 

CY >. tare, 
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SeRM.ture, and we ſhall aſſuredly be ſafe. In 
I. life are a great many things and tenden- 
dies that ſolicit us; we have a great va- 
riety of appetites and affections which are 
ſuited to them; but we cannot help be- 

ing ſenſible that our particular inelinations 

to certain objects, are to be ſubjected to 
thoſe general ſuperior principles, which 
have a controling and governing power. 
And we moreover find, that we can re- 
{train our particular appetites and deſires, 

in purſuance to the dictates of that con- 
troling power: It is evident then that it 

was not the intention of nature that eve- 

ry deſire which happens to have the pre- 
ſent aſcendant, ſhould be gratified; but 
that we ſhould deliberate and weigh 
things; ſhould aſk what, upon the whole, 

will be beſt and happieſt for us; that we 
ſhould purſue, in our meditations, all the 
tendencies and conſequences of 'our ac- 
tions, ſo far as we can; and that, to this 
end, we ſhould ſummon all our powers of 
reaſon and prudence ; chooſing in conclu- 
ſion, what is really the beſt; though in 
direct contradiction to the impetuous urg- 
ings of preſent deſire. When we ſet our- 
ſelves thus to. deliberate, it will appear, 
even 
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even to a demonſtration, to us, that cer- S ERM. 
tain courſes of life, as well as certain en- I. 
joyments, are far more eligible than o- 
thers; as far more conducive to our real 
happineſs. The ſenſe we have of the 
good and of the great, will convince us, 
that whatever our preſent inclinations 
may be, yet in purſuing thoſe, we ſhall 
moſt effectually ſerve our true inte- 
reſt : And that in the ſelf-denial, which 
this ſenſe demands of us, we ſhalk cer- 
tainly find our account. We can, if 
we liſten to nature, no more heſitate 
about this, than we can heſitate a- 
bout the ſenſe itſelf, while we find it 
working in our minds. But the great 
thing is to give this ſenſe, or, if you 
pleaſe, conſcience, its full power; to at- 
tend to it's dictates, to give it a fair hear- 
ing, and to comply where we cannot but 
comply, without going in direct contra- 
diction to reaſon and nature. 

In communing thus with our own 
hearts we ſhall find, that there is not a 
law in our nature, not an affection plant- 
ed in our hearts, but what ſpeaks kind in- 
tention in the Author of nature ; and that 
all of them, under proper regulation, will 

C 4 contribute 
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SE RM,contribute to our happineſs. But then 
I. we will find as evidently, that our paſſions 

aud deſires generally need regulation and 
reſtraint ; and that if we purſue them in 
all their vehemencies, we ſhall ſuffer deep- 
ly: So that we ſhall find diſcipline abſo- 
lately neceſſary ; and become ſenſible of 
a certain ſubordination of ſome powers and 
principles to others, and of a certain or- 
der and harmony of the ſoul, without 

which we cannot attain to the true dig- 
nity, or have the true enjoyment of 
life. We ſhall thus learn the myſtery in 
which the perfection of harmony conſiſts; 
and which makes our wonderful frame 
reputable and happy ; namely in the keep- 
ing every power and paſlion in its proper 
order ; and in exerciſing that ſelf-govern- 
ment, which is juſt the worthieſt and 
moſt beautiful thing that we have any 
idea of. 

But farther, we ſhall be greatly aided 
in our endeavours of this kind, by con- 
templating the charader and conduct of 
others, either as they are recorded in hiſ- 
tory, or as we ourſelves are converſant 
with them in life. We are apt to be par- 
tial to ourſelves, to judge unfairly with 

reſpect 


I vw en 0. 
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reſpect to our own conduct; but can rea-SE RM, 
dily enough diſcern in the caſe of others. I. 
When we 'obſerve a bad or a low cha- 


raQer, it is unavoidable to cenſure and 
diſeſteem it ; the impure, the treacherous, 
the cruel, the unrighteous, and the crimes 
which conſtitute ſuch characters, unbias'd 
nature muſt abhor : as it muſt alſo de- 
ſpiſe thoſe low groveling ſpirits that ſeem 
to mean nothing above animal joy, capa- 
ble of nothing generous, or great in hu- 


man life. On the contrary, the faithful 


friend, the generous neighbour, the wor- 
thy patriot, the tender and merciful man 
we muſt approve and eſteem. Nay, when 
we read the worthy, the heroic actions 
which conſtitute ſuch characters, eſpe- 
cially when recommended by purity of 


manners in the whole courſe of life, the 


mind cannot but be enamoured of them : 
So likewiſe, in converſing with ſuch cha- 
racters, in meditating upon the various 
beauties of them, the ſenſe of the amia- 
ble and worthy that is natural to us, muſt 
grow ſtrong and delicate : and we feel a 
mighty inclination to imitate them ſpring 
up in the mind, Men indeed may be 
abandoned; may be much inſenſible to 


all 
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SRM. all theſe things; but where nature is not 
I. depraved by vicious habits, * will not 
a IE 

The time will not ts me to inſiſt 
ſo largely upon theſe things as I could 
wiſh; I. ſhall therefore juſt mention, in 
the third place, that nothing gives taſte 

like practice. Thus it is in all arts and 
ſciences; and thus it is in morality. As 
when men do bad things, if they only 
attend to it, conſcience will make them un- 
eaſy; ſo where they do what is becoming, 
what is good and worthy, their reflecting 
thoughts approve them; they have great 
pleaſure within; indeed the moſt ſincere 
pleaſure of life; and when they do things 
not only good but great, things which diſ- 
cover the generous, the reſolved and firm 
temper, or the ingenuous and candid; 
ſtill farther, when they do ſuch things, 
perhaps with great expence of ſelf-de- 

nial; when in the ſervereſt trials their vir- 
tue has been approved, then eſpecially 
do they enjoy this pleaſure with the 
higheſt reliſh. Theſe reliſhes ſtrengthen 

the virtuous and good taſte, they make it 
more and more delicate; and as men go 
on in a courſe of well doing, and of re- 
ligious 
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exquiſite feelings of the moral ſenſe; to 


thy in the leaſt inſtances, amiable. In 


ſuch a courſe, a man's mind will be fo 


formed, that it would be the greateſt diſ- 
treſs and miſery to do any ill thing; and 
life, and all the enjoyments of it, would 
be given up, rather than that conſcience 
ſhould be deliberately injured. 

But let it in the laſt-place, be obſerved, 
that beſides the natural tendency of reli- 
gious meditation, and good habits, to form 
the taſte, there'is a powerful co-operation 
of divine agency upon the mind; God 
gives light and life ; he opens the eyes to 


a juſt diſcernment of things according to 


the nature of them; and where there is 
ſuch diſcernment, mens loves and aver- 
ſions will be no in the moſt proper 
manner. 

Thus is the true taſte in human life 
formed ; that taſte to which ſenſual plea- 


ſures, pompous appearances, and ſhew in 
the world, to which wealth, and its uſual 
attendant lyxury, are of little account, when 


compared 


27 
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which the leaſt appearance of evil is of- 
fenſive, and every thing good and wor- 


28 What a good taſte in the conduct of life is; 
Sz RM.compared with the exerciſe of the good 
I. affections, with the practice of virtue, 

with tho pleaſing approbation of the heart, 
with fixed confidence in God, and enlarged 
hopes from him. Theſe delights are the 
very quinteſſence, ſo to ſpeak, of human 
life, conſidered as moral and religious, and 
the fixing upon theſe as the nobleſt felicity 
in it, 1s the true taſte of life. 

To form and improve which, more and 
more, is indeed a great, and ought to 
be the conſtant buſineſs of life. But it 
ought to be conſidered as more particu- 
larly the buſineſs of education; indeed 
the only buſineſs of it, that is of real 
importance. Parents and guardians, and 
all that are concerned in the training 
up of youth, have nothing to aim at ſo 
much as forming this temper and taſte. 
And it is but a poor point gained, if they 
are merely diſciplined into a diſcernment 
of the elegancies of dreſs and table, into a 
politeneſs of manner and behaviour ; or 
what avails it though they are made ac- 
quainted perfectly with the beauties of 
the dead and living languages, while their 
morals are not cultivated with proper care, 

and 
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and they are utterly unacquainted with E RN. 
the ſcience of human life? Happy they L 


who have been ſo educated, as to anſwer 
this great end; who have attained a juſt 
ſenſe of the amiable and deformed, of the 
great and the mean, in characters, actions, 
and enjoyments! Nothing is more to be 
wiſhed than that thoſe who have ſo great 
a truſt repoſed in them, as that of the edu- 
cation of children, ſhould ſtudy and apply 
themſelves to theſe things with diligence; 
and there is nothing ſurely, which has a 
more threatning aſpeR upon the following 
age, than that this affair is ſo much ne- 
glected, in the preſent. 

The virtuous and good taſte muſt be 
the ſame in all ages, and nations; the 
ſame, I mean, in this reſpect, that it will 
approve what appears to be good and wor- 
thy, and diſlike every thing conſidered as 
bad and mean. But ſurely more muſt be 
expected from, and a greater purity of 
manners becomes men who enjoy the ad- 
vantages of revelation, than could be ex- 
pected from thoſe who had nothing but 
the light of nature, in the preſent imper- 
fect ſtate of it, to guide them. As the 
end of Chriſt's religion is really the per- 
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Se Rm:feRion of human nature, ſo that religion 


J 


7 — 
. 


finiſhes the true taſte of human life. In 
it the riches of the world, its greatneſs, 
its power, its glory, are matters of ſmall 
account ; purity of manners, the love and 


likeneſs of God, wiſhing well to all and 


doing good, the ſenſe of divine favour and 
approbation, and the proſpect of immor- 
tality with God, are repreſented as our 
glory, and our happineſs. Nor can any 
man be an accepted ſervant and diſciple 


of Jeſus, but he who has his ſpirit and tem- 
per formed in this mold. He that can-- + 


not give up houſes. add lands, nay the 
deareſt relations, nay life itſelf, in the 
cauſe of truth and virtue, and for his 
ſake, cannot, as he himſelf has told us, 
be his diſciple. And every man of this 
ſpirit enjoys life, only as it is worthy 
and good, 'and cannot enjoy it other- 
wile. | L 46d 8. 

To conclude this diſcourſe, that this 
is the true taſte in life, as it appears from 
many conſiderations, ſo is it farther evi- 
dent, inaſmuch as it naturally tends to 


grow upon the virtuous and good, along 


with that happineſs by which it is grati- 
fied. There are ſeaſons of life, when 
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our inclinations to ſome particular objects SE RM. 
are very vehement; and they yield a high I. 


gratification; but there are other ſeaſons, 


in which the taſte decays, and when the 


capacities and opportunities of gratifica- 
tion likewiſe forſake men. The delights 
of youth are not to be expected in old 
age, and in the decline of life; and if 
the taſte for them then remains, it re- 
mains a burthen and a curſe. But it 


ſhould be moſt agreeable to reflect that 


as the powers of animal life go to de- 
cay ; ſtill, in a virtuous and good lite, 
the holy taſte is refined and improved, 
and ſacred and virtuous gratifications be- 
come more abundant, and intenſely plea- 
ling. As the outward man decays, the in- 
ward man is renewed day by day. It is 
pleaſing to obſerve, that as the animal 
life draws towards diſſolution, the ſpi- 
ritual is ſtrengthened and confirmed; and 
that as the time approaches in which 
the body muſt be laid in the duſt, the 
ſpirit, at the ſame time, winged with 
holy affeQion, 'is ready to break through 
the entanglements of fleſh, and take its 
flight to the inviſible world, to a ſtate of 

higheſt 


32 WM bat a good taſte in the conduct of life, &c. 
SERM. higheſt perfection. In this circumſtan- 
I. ſtance it becomes creatures to be found, 
obo, in reſpect to one part of them, are 
allied to corruption and the worm; but, 
in the other, are the immortal offspring 
of God, and deſtined to partake of that 
fulneſs of joy which flows from his pre- 
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O be able to diſcern clearly what g E RM. 
is good and right, and ſteadily to II. 

purſue it in the conduct of life, are tage 
two great things neceſſary to form a com- 

pleatly worthy character. Good affections 

alone, where ſound judgment is wanting 

to direct and govern them, may very often 

lead men aſtray, and betray them not only 


into great inconveniencies, but indeed 
Vol. III. 9 into 


34 Of virtuous reſolution or firmneſt of mind, 
SE RN. into ill things. On the other hand, though 
Il. a man have the beſt underſtanding 2 

quickeſt diſcernment; yet if he has not 
reſolution and firmneſs of mind, to pur- 
ſue the dictates of ſound reaſon, his un- 
derſtanding will be but of little avail : 

Therefore, he only who knows what is 
good, and purſues it ſteadily, is the truly 
perfect man; in him human life will ap- 
pear moſt reputable, and he alone will 
have the moſt perfect enjoyment of it. 

In the former diſcourſe I treated of diſ- 
cernment and taſte in life; in this it re- 
mains to explain, and recommend to you, 
virtuous reſolution. 

We frequently meet with a certain ob- 
ſtinacy of ſpirit, a pertinacious ſtiffneſs 
in purſuing what men have once reſolved 
upon ; but this is ſo far from being a vir- 

tue, that it is one of the moſt dangerous 
ple” diſpoſitions. Such men will dowhat they 
Will, be it right or wrong. They are more 
obſtinately bent upon purſuing all the 
capricious whims of humour, all the ex- 
orbitancies of paſſion, than the wiſeſt 
and beſt counſels. If they reſolve well, 

it is happy for them; for whatever they 
once reſol ve, they will endeavour to exe- 
SORE. cute. 


nd 
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cute. So, where they are wrong, on they SER M. 
will go, whatever the conſequences may II. 


be. Reaſoning with them, the moſt 
preſſing intreaties, the moſt affectionate 
advices, generally ſignify nothing. They 
conduct themſelves as if immutability 
were a perfection in human nature; as 
if it were the higheſt glory, never to alter 
a reſolution once formed. For they are 
ſeen to purſue their reſolutions, at the 
very greateſt expence to their fortunes, 
their reputation; nay ſometimes, at the 
expence of life itſelf. Such an original 
caſt of temper, where good affections are 
grafted upon it, and virtuous principles, 
ſo that it is improved, and hallowed into 
a religious conſtancy of mind, will no 
doubt produce very extraordinary effects ; 
and prepare men for doing, and ſuffer- 
ing, in the moſt heroic manner: But an 
obſtinacy that is not attended with ſuch 
worthy principles, is a moſt offenſive and 
pernicious thing: And ſurely, nothing 
can leſs become the preſent ſtate of hu- 
man nature; in which we are ſo apt to 
be betrayed into errors in our conduct, 
being in conſtant danger from humour 


and fancy, from paſſion, from the narrow- 
WES | neſs 


36 Of virtuous reſolution or firmneſs of mind, 
SER M.neſs and weakneſs of our minds, and 
II. from innumerable prejudices to which we 
tre liable. Happy, ſays Solomon, is the 
man who feareth aways ; who is always 
cautious of going wrong; who is jealous 
of himſelf, and therefore, with diligence, 
applies all the powers of his reaſon and 
underſtanding, to direct his way; who is 
deſirous of the advice and aſſiſtance of 
others; pondering things of importance, 
over and over; never judging raſhly, or 
reſolving raſhly; nor ever ſo ſet upon 
carrying his deſigns into execution, but 
that he will pauſe, and alter his meaſures, 
When good reaſon is given him for ſo do- 
ing. But, addeth Solomon, he that har- 
deneth his heart ſhall fall into miſchief. In 
other words, he who is obſtinately bent 
upon hisown way ; who relies intirely upon 
his own underſtanding, deſpiſing delibe- 
ration and caution ; who is above inſtruc- 
tion and advice; he ſhall fall into miſ- 
chief; indeed, it is hardly poſſible that he 
ſhould not ſuffer deeply. For it is a won- 
der ſurely, if he always judges right; and 
where he judges wrong, and falls upon 
wrong meaſures, his obſtinacy lays him 
open to all the evil that may follow ; or 
| rather 
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rather makes it unavoidable. As was SER M. 
ſaid above, inflexibility of ſpirit muſt be II. 


always accounted a moſt dangerous tem- 
per in men, unleſs they had attained to 
infallibility of underſtanding: Till then, 
mutability of counſel, and an adviſeable 
temper, muſt become them. 

But what renders obſtinacy, while it is 
hurtful, at the ſame time likewiſe, in 
many characters, very ridiculous, is this, 
that it is by no means inconſiſtent with 
great levity and inconſtancy. Thus, we 
ſee very often ſtiffneſs, and inflexibility, 
attended with much humour and caprice. 


Men will without any reaſon form a re- 


ſolution ; no perſuaſion will make them 
alter or delay the execution of it; they 
purſue it with eagerneſs: and yet, per- 
haps all of a ſudden, and without any 
good reaſon, they will change their minds, 
and enter into oppoſite counſels and mea- 
ſures; purſuing theſe juſt as obſtinately 
as the other, Bent upon doing what 
they are at preſent inclined to; but how 
long the inclination will laſt, is utterly 
uncertain; becauſe not reaſon, but hu- 
mour and paſſion, urge them on. This 
caſt of temper never fails of expoſing 
D 3 men 
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SERM.men to much cenſure and ridicule; and 


Il. 


to great and many evils: For, of all men, 
the obſtinate and the inconſtant, are the 
moſt ungracious- members of human fo- 
ciety. 

In like manner, a temper that 1s juſt 
the reverſe of what I have been deſcribing, 
which is weak and feeble, eaſy and unre- 
ſiſting, pliant to every adviſer, to all im- 
portunity ; has likewiſe manifold and 
great inconveniencies. If the former is 
offenſive and hateful; this, ſurely, is the 
object of great compaſſion; though it of- 
ten expoſes men to contempt. This tem- 
per is not unfrequently ſeen to reſide with 
an underſtanding far from mean or deſpi- 
cable. Indeed when men, ſo deſtitute of 
reſolution, are likewiſe greatly defective 
in judgment, it makes one of the loweſt 
characters; and which is hardly capable 
of improvement, or diſcipline. But the 
fact is, that we meet with many inſtances, 
in which men can ſee, and can judge as 
well as moſt others; can think, and re- 
ſolve well; but unfortunately, have no 
ſteadineſs. They may likewiſe, have good 
diſpoſitions « and affections, but all utterly, 
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or in a great meaſure, loſt, for want of SE RM. 


reſolution and firmneſs of ſpirit. 


A good underſtanding, and an heart 


well-diſpoſed, prepares them for forming 
good reſolutions, in particular caſes; or 
perhaps with reſpect to the general con- 
duct of life; but upon theſe reſolutions 
one can place no dependence. A little 
oppoſition, a little difficulty, overſets the 
weak mind: the beſt deſigns become abor- 
tive; and the moſt promiſing attempts 
unſucceſsful. Men who have attended 
to, and conſidered human life, in the va- 
rious characters and appearances of it, 
will be very ſenſible how many ac- 
tions of men, and turns in life, ſeemingly 
ſtrange and unaccountable in creatures en- 
dowed with reaſon, are fairly to be traced up 
to this weakneſs of mind, as their true cauſe. 
But it is to our purpoſe chiefly, to conſider 
how the moral character, and conduct, are 
affected by it. Nor is it eaſy to enter into 
this argument, without the tendereſt con- 
cern ; for there is ſomething in a well-diſ- 
poſed, but weak and unreſolved mind, that 
engages pity rather than contempt ; and 
the miſcarriages owing to mere weakneſs; 
we rather lament, than deſpiſe the perſons - 

: D 4 betrayed 
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Of virtuous reſolution and firmneſs of mind, 


SERM, betrayed into them. Let a man diſcover 
I. 


in other things, a firm, reſolved, and con- 
ſtant ſpirit; if he fail in matters of mo- 
rality and religion, we then ſee, not tlie 
weakneſs of his head, but the badneſs of 
his heart; and this, indeed, muſt beget 
averſion : But when we ſee men fail in 
theſe important matters; and clearly per- 
ceive it is owing to a feebleneſs, by which 
they fail likewiſe in other things; ſo that 
rather an unreſolved, than a bad heart 1s 


. the original cauſe; then is our pity moved 


for them; and although an immoral ac- 
tion admits of no ſufficient excuſe, yet 
we cannot help making a wide diffe- 
rence between hardened wickedneſs, and 


that compliance with temptation, which, 
is owing to an unreſiſting and weak mind; 


though a mind, in general well-diſpoſed. 
Men ſhall reſolve well; they ſhall per- 
haps bind themſelves down by ſolemn en- 
gagements, by promiſes and vows; they 
ſhall, with all imaginable ingenuity, make 
theſe promiſes, intending to fulfil them: 
But alas! there is no reſolution; no firm- 
neſs of mind: A man cannot be ſure of 
of them; they cannot be ſure of them- 
ſelves. Let an unruly paſſion ariſe in 
their 
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their minds, and they cannot reſiſt it. S E R M. 
They cannot combat and ſtruggle as the II. 
diſciplined in ſelf-denial; as reſolved and 


brave minds often do; working their way 
to victory, by an hardy and obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance. They on the contrary, ſoon 
faint, and can make no farther oppoſition. 
An irreſolute temper has no ſooner engag- 
ed in ſuch a conteſt, than it is inclined to 
give way; and the imperious luſt and 
paſſion gets the better of purpoſes, pro- 
miſes, and vows; of duty, intereſt, or 
whatever elſe. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
in ſuch characters we ſhall find great diſ- 
ſipation and diſſonancy, and many incon- 
ſiſtencies; one while, to all appearance 
remarkably good; at other times, betray- 
ed into very ill things; now reſolving, 
and engaging, then quickly breaking their 
ſeeming fixed reſolutions. 

But if ſuch men are naturally of fo 
happy a complexion, that they are not 
much diſturbed by irregular paſſions and 
luſts; yet their feeble minds are ill pre- 
pared for combating thoſe external trials 
to which human nature, in the preſent 
ſtate of it, and of the world, is always 
liable. The proſpe of ſuffering and ca- 

; lamity 
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SeRM.lamity ſhocks them: And if, for a good 


II. cauſe, they are called by providence to 
—>—ſuffer; and muſt either ſubmit to ſuffer, 


or make ſhipwreck of conſcience; in ſuch 
alternative, conſcience 1s always in dan- 
ger: They ſhrink from hardſhip; and im- 
mediately caſt about for ſome ſubterfuge 
or other ; unwilling to give up their inte- 
grity, and yet unable to maintain it: Very 
defirous to reconcile conſcience and inte- 
reſt, if they could by any means do it; 
but if this cannot be done, the puſillani- 
mous mind gives way; and, by the ruin 
of integrity and conſcience, ſeeks indul- 
gence to the fleſh. How many alas! and 
how expenſive ſacrifices has this temper 
made to fleſh and blood ? How often has 
the beſt and moſt generous cauſe been gi- 
ven up? How often have men purchaſed 
to themſelves an inglorious indolence, and 
tranquillity, at the expence of character, 
conſcience, and every thing great and 
good? How zealous the apoſtle Peter, 
when he was out of danger ? But what a 
poor appearance does his forward and fee- 
ble temper make in the high prieſts hall; 


when he not only denied, but abjured his 


maſter, his friend, his Saviour? And how 
many 
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many have followed the unhappy eXxam-9SERM- 
ple; how many in all ages, in one in- II. 
| ſtance or other, eſpecially in the times 
| of perſecution? men alſo, well affected to 
| the cauſe of truth and virtue, and proud 
of their attachment to it; but who have 
always on trial, declined ſalfering for it; 
ſubmitting to the moſt ignominious ſtate, 
rather than give up eaſe or proſperity. 
Very fitly did our Saviour (who well fore- 
ö ſaw the ſtruggles that would enſue be- 
tween conſcience, and worldly intereſt) 


: make it a preliminary in his religion, that 
, men ſhould be willing to give up houſes 
d and lands, parents and children, and 


Jy life itſelf, for the ſake of truth and vir- 
8 tue; telling them, that if they could not 
i comply with this condition, they could not 
d be his diſciples. How unhappy the ſtate 
d of thoſe men, who, like the feed ſown upon 
r, ſtony ground, receive the word of the 
d kingdom with gladneſs, and make very 
TI, plauſible profeſſions ; but when tribula- 
4 tion and perſecution ariſe, immediately 
e- they are offended; and having no root 
in themſelves, no ſtability, no firmneſs of 
mind, in time of temptation fall away ! 
Nor 
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SzrM. Nor is it an impatience of ſuffering for 


II. 
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conſcience ſake, that overſets ſuch feeble 
minds; for the ſame thing happens, in 
any calamity, of any kind, or what is ſo 
accounted. Men who have no hardineſs 
and reſolution, every afflictive incident 
affrights and diſcompoſes ; it throws them 
into a gloomy and diſconſolate ſtate; 
makes them uneaſy and diflatisfied ; and 
in this ſtate of mind nothing worthy or 
good is to be expeted: Men have then 
no life nor vigour to perform their, du- 
ty; every little difficulty is a diſcou- 
ragement to them ; they become impati- 
ent of labour; and upon ſuch occaſions, 
whatever paſſions happen to ſpring up, 
obtain the aſcendant : The ſelf-governing 
power no longer holds its ſtation, or aſ- 
ſerts its right; and all is thrown into 
confuſion. 

Farther, though men of this temper are 
free from ſuffering on account of conſci- 


| ence, free from grievous calamity of any 
other kind ; there is ſtill another danger to 


which they are obnoxious, namely, ſoli- 
citation from bad men to do ill things; 
to them, perhaps, as great a danger as any. 
There is a certain good nature (if it is not 

profaning 
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profaning that name to call it ſo) whichSE RM. 
cannot reſiſt importunity ; which cannot II. 


bear to be marked out as ſingular: and 
which in mere compliance with others, 
will do what both conſcience. and incli- 
nation revolt againſt. Nay, it will often 
ſuffer itſelf to be drawn contrary to ſenſe 
and principle; contrary to deſire and in- 
tereſt ; and will oblige, though falſely ſo 
called, at any expence of ſome, or of all 
theſe things. Indeed, while the world is 
what it is, and ſo many to be met with 
who will ſolicit men to evil, by example 
and perſuaſion ; ſo long, ſuch mean com- 
plying ſpirits will never be out of danger. 
we are not to wonder that, in many 
inſtances, they become a ſhameful prey. 
Now, from all this it appears, that 
though the weak mind is indeed a com- 
paſſionable one; often indeed, the fit ob- 
ject of our tendereſt pity; yet it may, 
by an eaſy tranſition, become a very guil- 
ty one; the bad actions to which mere 
weakneſs at firſt gave way, may grow 
into habits; and thus a temper at firſt 
feebly good, may become irrecoverably 
bad : For the mind which had not firm- 
neſs enough to adhere to virtue, may yet 
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SE RM. be conſtant to vice: nay that very weak- 


II. 


neſs which made it unfaithful to conſci- 
ence, may render it obſtinately evil; for 
when the power of reſiſtance to tempta- 


tion is quite deſtroyed, men under the 


tyranny of bad affections, will, in the 
conduct of life, act juſt the ſame part, as 
if they had been originally prone to vice: 
and though they did not with obſtinate 


perverſeneſs go into evil courſes at firſt; 


yet, having once got into them, they are 
likely enough to continue. | 
All this ſhews the neceſſity of virtuous 
reſolution and firmneſs of mind; which 
1s nothing at all a-kin to the perverſe and 
obſtinate, to the naturally ſtiff and inflexi- 
ble; on the contrary, is a compoſed, diſ- 
paſſionate ſteadineſs, in purſuance of pur- 
poſes deliberately formed according to the 
dictates of reaſon and conſcience. True 
reſolution will not alter without reaſon ; 


and will not fail of altering with it. And 


to this there is no neceſſity of any great 


depth of judgment and penetration : For, 


though in matters of prudence, many 


| Caſes may be very perplexed; ſo that it 


will require a very great degree of diſ- 
cernment, to judge accurately; yet, in 
| matters 
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matters of morality, generally ſpeaking, S ERM. 
it is otherwiſe; our way lies plain before II. 
us; the very firſt thoughts are often the 
beſt; ſo that when men offend, they are 
ſenſible it was not owing to 1gnorance, or 
weakneſs of judgment, but to want of 
reſolution : How much important matter 
is contained in this one word! Shall we 
call it a virtue ; or rather the ſum and 
confirmation of all virtue? Without re- 
ſolution, no underftanding, no particular 
good affections, will much avail to the 
conduct of life, or to the purpoſes of 
it ; without reſolution, no man can be 
| depended on, for without it, integrity 

itſelf has no ſure ſupport. Quit you lite 


; men, be ſtrong. Reſolution is a noble and 
- WW manly thing; no true honour without it; 
- nor indeed any thing that can properly be 
c called virtue. When a man from mere 


; WW weakneſs and meanneſs of ſpirit, ſhall do 
a the ſame thing that another does from 
it IM treacherous or ill deſign ; however diffe- 
r, rent the cauſes are, yet ſtill the event is 
the ſame, and from the courſe of ac- 
tion, or events, the character in life will 
be formed. A man ſuppoſe, paſſes for 
honeſt ; perhaps in his diſpoſitions he is 

really 
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SE x M. really ſo; but if in the time of trial, and 
II. when proof is made of his honeſty, he 


2 fails; 


what then muſt be pronounced ? 
His failing in point of integrity is vi- 
ſible; the immediate cauſe of it is not 
ſo; and therefore, as his character in the 
world muſt come out according to what 
appears, he muſt ſubmit to be counted 
diſhoneſt. 
But, let it be added, that as this reſo- 
lution and firmneſs of mind is of the 
utmoſt value, in human life; ſo, conſi- 
dered as virtue, it is the moſt difficultly 
attained. If indeed a man has a caſt to 
it originally; it is a noble foundation for 
improvement; ſo that with well-diſciplin'd 
ſtrength and conſtancy of ſpirit, with pa- 
tience of labour and ſuffering, there 1s 
nothing which human nature is at all ca- 
pable of, that ſuch a man may not hope 
to reach. Whereas when the mind is na- 
turally feeble and nerveleſs, (like the body) 
it is a hard thing to give it ſtrength and 
firmneſs; perhaps of all the very hardeſt, 
This is not ſaid, to the diſcouragement of 
thoſe who are conſcious to themſelyes of 
ſuch weakneſs, whether in a leſs or greater 
degree; but only to ſhew the neceſſity of 
a more 
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and the means. of attaining to it. 


tue is ſo eſſential, and yet ſo hard to be 
attained : for there is a great difference 
between difficult and impoſſible; what 
may. coſt very great application, yet by 
ſuch application may be had ; and though 
perhaps, by all our application, we ſhall 
never arrive at an equality with men who 
do not labour under the diſadvantage of 
ſuch natural weakneſs ; yet ſtill perſe- 
verance may go a great way. Such men 
alſo have this for their encouragement, that 
what they attain by the united-force of 
religion and virtue, of ſelf-diſcipline and 
induſtry, will undoubtedly yield to them- 
ſelves a greater delight, as well as intitle 
them to a proportionably higher reward, 
than any advantages accrueing from mere 
natural complexion and ſtrain ; and which 


men enjoy without any labour or induſ- 
try. Now, that men may attain to great 
degrees of fortitude and firmneſs, who 


yet have been naturally fecble and weak; 
that there is ſuch a thing as ſteeling the 
mind, as it were, and giving it a temper; 
is plain from fact, in many inſtances. The 
example already mentioned, is a very il- 
luſtrious one; namely, that of the Apoſtle 
Vor. III. E Peter. 
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à more diligent application, where vir- SE ** 
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66 Of virtuous reſolution or firmneſs of mind, 
Stu. Pater. No one could act a meaner or 
H. more nngenerous part than he did, in 
—— denying his maſter. It chewed, though 
be was of a forward and eaterpriging 
temper, that yet he wanted ſtrength of 
ſpirit. Notwithſtanding this, it was not 
long befpre he ated a moſt heroic part; 
and not one of the ſacred college became 
more diſtinguiſhed, for boldneſs and re- 
 fojntion, than he. It will be perhaps ex- 
cepted againſt the pertinency of this ex- 
ample, that there was ſomething very 
extraordinary in his caſe ; a miraculous 
powes ang aid, far which we are not to 
hope. But in anſwer, we may alledge 
the promiſhs of divine aid, fo far as it is 
neeefiary, to all who have their hearts fet 
in them, to do the will of Gad, and to 
maintain their integrity. God, as ſhall 
afterwards bo ſhewn, both can, and will 
help. ſuch men. There is alſo a kind of 
rational and juſt enthuſiaſm, which gives 
a noble ſpring to the mind; and will bear 
men up under. any diſadvantages which 
attend natural weakneſfes, or adverſe cir- 
cumſtances. You will allow me to men- 
tion another inftance (taken from the hiſ- 
tory of the Reformation in Britain) of a 
| very 
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and the means of attaining to it. or 
xy illuſtrious character, and the princi-S x RM. 
al leader in that illuſtrious work; this II. 
an's foible was that very weakneſs wen 
ave been ſpeaking of. Accordingly, 
hen the day of trial and perſecution 
ame, it got ſo much the better of his 
; {Wonſtancy, that he is ſaid to have ſub- 
rided a recantation of the truth. Such, 
owever, the mercileſs temper of falſe 
cal, that even this could not ſave him 
om the flames. And the ſurprizing re- 
olution he ſhewed, when he returned to 
right mind, is known to all who have 
d the hiſtory : He not only, in the 
oſt public manner renewed his profeſ- 
dn of the truth; but, as the beſt teſti- 
he could give of his firm adherence 
) it, when at the ſtake, he thruſt the 
nd which had ſubſcribed his unhappy 
intation, into the flames, and held it 
dere till it was conſumed. But, in truth, 
ticular inſtances are needleſs, when we 
ve, in the chriſtian martyrologies, ſuch 
ultitudes of all nations, ages, and of 
th ſexes, who have exerted the moſt 
moveable patience, and impregnable 
aſtancy, in ſuffering and dying for the 
ke of conſcience, and of the truth. 
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52 Of virtuous reſolution and firmneſs of mind, 
SRM. Shall we then aſcribe all this this to ns. 

II. tural fortitude of ſpirit? By no means th 
Undoubtedly there were among thoſe WM ke 
martyrs, the naturally fearful, the feeble, MW w 
and flexible, as well as the reverſe. But pr 

\ as wild enthuſiaſm is often ſeen to makeM qt 
men do things, of which they have been to 
thought incapable ; ſo, ſurely, an enthu-W an 
ſiaſm which grows from juſt and manly an 
principles, may well be ſuppoſed to giv th 
men a ſuperior firmneſs and ſtrength v. 
mind; and to make difficulties, other-W fic 
wiſe too hard for them, quite diſappear. w 
Through Chriſt ftrengthening me, ſaith auth 
Apoſtle, I can do all things. me 

But if the natural feebleneſs of the ſpi- Wm: 
rit is an infirmity which admits of corre: ful 
tion and remedy; and if means may the 
ſucceſsfully uſed to confirm and ſtrengthen Nou 
reſolution, to prevent mens failing in in- pla 
portant inſtances; let us, in the nen sci 
place, ſee what thoſe means are. AalMif : 
here I ſhall confine the diſcourſe to ſuch Has 
as ariſe from principles of morality an b 
religion; endeavouring to ſhew the moſt {What 
effectual methods of preſerving our inte- ma 
grity, and of maintaining an unifom eun 
ſteady courſe of religious obedience. brit 

The 


d, and the means of attaining to it. 


na The firſt, and without doubt, one of SER M. 


ins the chief things in the chriſtian life, is to 
ole keep out of the way of temptation. If 
ble, we are conſcious of weakneſs, ſhall we 
But preſumptuouſly run into ſuch trials as re- 
ak quire the greateſt ſtrength and firmneſs 
een to acquit ones ſelf happily in? For ex- 
hu: ample, if a man is conſcious to himſelf of 
nan unreſiſting nature, ought he not, for 
zie that reaſon, to avoid ſuch company, as 
weiß will ſolicit him to evil? Ought he not to 
her · I fice the contagion of ſuch men, as he 
car. WF would the peſtilence itſelf? And can any 
a thing be more fooliſh, than to mix with 

men in ſociety, where one muſt either be 
ſp- marked out by a ſingularity that is pain- 
rec· ful to him, or forfeit his integrity? He 
be that cannot ſay uo, with firmneſs enough, 
hen ought, as much as poſſible, to avoid the 
im- places, and companies, where his con- 
ben ſcience obliges him to ſay it. And ſurely, 
if a mans ſtate or circumſtances, be ſuch 
as to expoſe him to peculiar temptations, 
by which his weakneſs renders him very 
liable to be enſriared ; ought he not to 
make all poſſible haſte out of theſe cir- 
umſtances ? If the maintaining his inte- 
grity be indeed his principal care, the 
E 3 chief 
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ſelves a natural inconſtancy of ſpirit ; who 


Of virtuous reſolution and firmneſs of mind, 
chief ſubject of his attention, he will 
think nothing too difficult, that is ne- 
ceſſary to maintain it. Again, if a man 
finds by experience, that certain objeCt, 
and occaſions of evil, have prevailed 2. 
gainſt his virtuous reſolution ; ought he 
not, by all means poſſible, to avoid thee 
ſnares? This direction muſt be uſeful to 
all men; as none have ever attained to 
ſuch conſtancy, that they are in no danger 
from temptation of any kind; few, if any, 
but what have ſome particular weakneſſes 
which haunt, and expoſe them to evil 
It is at leaſt, highly neceſſary that thoſ 
ſhould obſerve this rule, who feel in them 
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know, that in ſeaſons of trial and danye! 
they make very narrow eſcapes, and per 
baps have often failed. In truth, with 
out obferving this caution, it is fcarce po 
ſible that men of ſuch a temper, will eve 
be able to approve themfelves to their om 
conſciences. Men no doubt, may be ut 
der a neceflity of going into a ſituation, 
into a company, into buſineſs, upon ſom 
occaſions, in which the trials of virtu 
are very ſevere; they may be unavoid: 
bly placed in circumſtances, in which the 

are 


and the means of attaining to it. 


are tried to the utmoſt ; but fare, to make 8 R N. 
ſuch trials the mattef of a man's choice, II. 
and not cautiouſly and ſtudiouſly to avoid 


them, is, to ſay the leaſt, very indifereet. 
In vain is the ſnare laid in fight of the 
bird. Shall not then the leaſt underſtand- 
ing teach mei to keep at a diſtance from 
it? It 1s generally far eafier to avoid the 
ſnare, than to diſentangle himſelf when 
once a man is caught. 

In the ſecond place, let us give diligence 
to keep our minds always under the in- 
fluence of moral and ſacred truth; medi- 
tating much, and daily, upon thoſe im- 
portant principles, by which our conduct 
is to be mainly directed. There is no in- 
eomſiſtency, no contrariety in truth; and 
if our minds are always under its influ- 
ence, our conduct, like it, will be uniform. 
The human mind is framed not only for 
diſcerning. the truth, in ſpeculation; but 
for a practical feeling of its power. We 
painly find that we can reaſon with our- 
ſelyes till our miftaken apprehonſions of 
of things are intirely changed; and, with 
them, our deſires and averſions. And as 
vs muſt be affected toward objects as they, 
at preſent, appear to us; ſo, as the ap- 
E 4 pearances 


56 O virtuous reſolution or firmneſs of mind, 
SE'RM.pearances of things to our minds alter, 
| IL our affections muſt alter likewiſe. One 
of the moſt effectual means then, to keep 

imagination and the affections ſteady, is 
to commune with our own hearts; to re- 
ſiſt prejudice, and the unhappy tendency 
of falſe views of things: In a word, to 
keep the principles of truth always pre- 
ſent to the mind. This is ſo plain, that 
it hardly needs a particular illuſtration. 
Surely, when a man is tempted to deſert 
the cauſe of truth and virtue, to give it 
up ſor the ſake of ſome little ſecular in- 
tereſt ; if he will but ſet himſelf down 
ſeriouſly, and deliberately, to think of the 
meanneſs and diſhoneſty of ſuch an ac- 
tion; that he muſt, in doing it, bid adieu 
to the candid, the ingenuous, and the 
brave; that he muſt ſully his character 
with an indehble ſtain; that he thus 
finks into ſhame and ignominy ; that he 
violates the rights of conſcience, and 
makes it an irreconcilable enemy ; that 
he does diſhonour to his maker, and lays 
himſelf open to his juſt reſentment ; that 
he cannot foreſee what miſery this fatal 
ſtep may bring upon him, both here and 
hereafter—If, I ſay, a man will ſet * 
920. ſe 
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and the means of attaining to it. 


things over; he will not ſurely venture 
to make ſuch an expenſive ſacrifice, to 
any preſent vicious deſire. Even the 
love of riches and proſperity, will give 
way to the power of theſe principles over 
the human heart; and they will lay upon 
men ſuch reſtraints, as will prove the beſt 
ſecurity of their innocence. 

But particularly, and above all; a deep 
ſenſe of God upon the mind, and of a fu- 
ture ſtate of exiſtence, will ſtrengthen and 
confirm men in the practice of virtue. A 
ſenſe of the perfect purity of the ſupreme 
Being ; of his abſolute dominion ; of his 
power to make us happy or miſerable; 
a lively ſenſe of the reverence we owe 


him, and of the appearance we muſt all 


make before him ; a perſuaſion that he 1s 
ever preſent with us, and that all our 
thoughts and actions are naked and open 
to him—a juſt ſenſe, I ſay, of theſe moſt 
important things, will effectually deter the 
mind from all evil; and prove tlie very 
nobleſt incentive to all that is good; it 
will give vigour and nerves to our at- 
tempts, in the practice of virtue; and will 
prepare us with chearfulneſs and conſtan- 
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ſelf down, and deliberately think theſeS + RN. 
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58 Of virtuous reſolution or firmneſs of mind, 
SERM.Cy, to do and ſuffer all the will of God. 
II. If the ſoul is full of the divine preſence, 
of the purity, of the power, and dom» 
nion, of our maker; will it then dare to 
do an ill thing? will men then prefer 
ſome little prefent periſhing intereſt, to 
the cauſe of God? Will they, thus ani- 
| mated, avoid ſuffering, to the ruin of 
their integrity ? Will they then coutt the 
favour of men, at the hazard of incurring 
the indignation of heaven? Will they not 
dare to be ſingular in firit attachment 
to virtue, when they know that God ſees, 
and is upon their fide, and approves them? 
Will they be moved by apprehenſion of 
any poſſible ill conſequences to themſelves, 
from a good action; when they aſſuredly 
know that the God whom they ſerve, has 
an abſolute dominion over all things; has 
it in his power, to diſappoint, all their 
fears; to exceed their moſt ſanguine hopes? 
Will not thus the weakeſt mind. grow 
ſtrong, in the confidence of faith? To 
ſay all, when they have the divine good- 
neſs and promiſes to rely upon, will not 
faith raiſe them above thoſe: difficulties, 
which perples and overfet unbeheving 
mindea? It is needlefs to enlarge further on 
this 
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and the means of attaining to it. 


this topic: every one muſt be ſenſiblegg RI. 


that faith in God muſt fail or be forgot- 


ten; the ſenſe of his preſence, and per 


fection, be, in a great meaſure loſt ; be- 
fore men can be betrayed into wicked 
actions; and that nothing can more con- 
tribute to give ſtrength and firmneſs to 
the virtuous affections, than thoſe proper 
and deep impreſſions above recited. It is 
an old, and far from improper direction, 
that if men deſire to act their part well, 
with firmneſs and reſolution; they fhould 
imagine themſelves acting in the preſence 
of ſome of the illuſtrious antients; a Cato 
for example, a Soerates, or an Epami- 
nondas. We however, need not ſet be- 
fore us the antients; as there is furely 
no age but what will afford patterns of 
virtue, worthy and well adapted to infla- 
ence the mind in this way. We may 
find out living characters, among our own 
acquaintances, of ſuch diſtinguiſhed vir- 
tue, as would greatly enliven and con- 
firm our minds, to imagine ourſelves al- 
ways acting under their eye. But above 
all, this defire of approving ourſelves to 
eminent worth, will operate moft power- 
fully, if we conſtantly retain this im- 

| preſſion, 


. 


SER M. preſſion, that we are ever acting in the 


II. 


Of virtuous reſolution and firmneſs of mind, 


preſence of God; that in well-doing, we 
have his approbation ; and that every evil 
deed provokes his diſpleaſure againſt us. 
I hope it-is known to. us by experience, 
that this is an effectual preſervative of in- 
nocence ; and that it gives the greateſt 
ſtrength and reſolution to the mind, in 
doing good. 

But, eſpecially, will thoſe influences be 


ſtrong, when we turn our thoughts to a 


future ſtate of exiſtence. There an un- 
bounded proſpect lies before us; and what 
can any thing we enjoy, or ſuffer, in the 
preſent ſtate, avail, when compared with 
what, according to our moral charaQers 
and actions, we ſhall enjoy or ſuffer, in 
that which is future and eternal ? Will 
the luſts of the eye, of the fleſh, or the pride 


f life, will the ſpirit of this world, be 


able to ſubdue theſe ſentiments, in an 
attentive and believing mind? Will a 
man, having a future judgment, and an 
endleſs ſtate fixed by it, full in his view; 
will he deliberately do an ill thing, or 
decline doing what is good, on account 
of any diſcouragements he may meet with 


_ earth? No, certainly; he cannot. 
| And 


and the means of attaining to it. 


And where a weak mind would give upSERM, 
a good cauſe, and break through a good II. 


reſolution without ſuch ſupport ; yet ſure- 
ly, ſo ſupported, by a faith that is the cvi- 
dence of things not ſeen, and the ſubſtance 
of things hoped for, which preſents to the 
;niagitation future moſt important ſcenes, 
as if now exiſting; events which ſhall be, 
as if now come to paſs; even ſuch a mind, 
I ſay, will prove reſolved and brave; and 


having ſuch aſſured proſpets, will be 


prepared to reſiſt and overcome. 

Farther, an habitual converſe with God 
and another world, and a fixed perſua- 
ſion of reality in theſe inviſible objects, 
will beget a temper which one would not 
call enthuſiaſm, if a name more expreſſive 
could be found for that life and ardor of 
ſpirit, that flowing joy, that elevation of 
ſoul, under the power of which, men not 


only act up to the full ſtretch of their fa- 


culties; but, indeed, have been ſeen to | 


act what appeared to be much beyond 
them. The brave, the generous, the re- 
ſolved and firm, the magnanimous and 
heroic, in the greateſt perfection, grow 
from this temper of ſoul ; and whatever 
of this kind has been ſeen, in ſome il- 


luſtrious 
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Of virtuous reſolution and firmneſs of mind, 


SzR M,luftrious characters, evinces the wondrous 


II. power ſuch principles have upon the mind; 


aud the energy of a well eſtabliſhed con- 


viction, or faith, to make the ſpirit firm 
and reſolved. 
Thirdly, It will be of excellent uſe not 


only, as was before mentioned, that we 


ſuppoſe ourſel ves acting in the preſence of, 
but alſo that we converſe much with cha- 
racters eminent for fortitude, and firmneſs 
of mind; contraſting them with thoſe mean 
and weak minds, whoſe virtue, upon 
trial, has failed; and who have given up 
to preſent caſe, or intereſt, or reputation, 
all their pretenſions to true honour, to 
conſcience, to virtue, and the rewards 
of it. In ſuch contemplations the mind 
riſes, almoſt una voidably, into an abhor- 
rence of the mean, the inconſtant, the 
faithleſs; as, on the other hand, into an 
admiration of the brave, the honeſt, the 
bold and reſol ved. It becomes aſhamed 
of the ſpiritleſs and yielding, the tame and 
puſillanimous; and ſtrains to imitate that 
hardy virtue, which has made others ſo 
illuſtrious. There is a principle of emu- 


lation, which is one of the nobleſt in our 


nature; and which is diſpoſed powerful- 
2 


and the means of attaining to it. 63 1 

ly to exert itſelf, It is ſcarce poſſible, for S x R M. 1 
inſtagce, to read ſuch firiking characters 1 
of heroiſm as theſe following, None f {| 
theſe things moue me, neither account I my 1 
life dear unto myſeh, fo that I might finiſh 781 
my courſe with joy, and the miniſtry which 1 1 j 
have received of the Lord Jeſus, to teſtify | 1 
the goſpel of the grace of God, M hat 4 
mean you to weep and ts break my heart, far 1 
I am willing vat ta be bound only; but ta die 
at Feruſalem, for the name of the Lord Jeſus? 
Again, We are trowled on every ſide, yet 
ut diſtreſſed ; we are perplexed, but not in 
deſpair  perſteuted, but nat farſaken ; caſt 
down, byt wot deſirayed ; for which cauſe we 
faint not, but though our outward man periſh, 
het the inner man is renewed day by day: 
for our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceediug 
and eternal weight of glory, while we look 
not at the things which are ſeen, but the things 
which are not ſeen, &c. It is ſcarce poſſible, I 
ſay, to read ſuch heroic ſtrains, without be- 
ing ſtrongly moved. How pleaſing to ſee the 
ſpring of the virtuous and good heart exert- 
ing itſelf with ſuch force, under the greateſt 
preſſures; to ſee a fair defiance given to all 
external evil, and happily maintained, in the 
| ſevereſt 
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 SeRM.ſevereſt trials. While we yet contemplate 


II. 


Of virtuous reſolution and firmneſs of mind, 


the exalted character, courage ſprings up 


within us; while we ardently wiſh to be like 


the Apoſtle Paul, already, the glorious re- 


ſemblance is, in ſome meaſure impreſſed 


upon us. It ſheds the greateſt luſtre upon 
human nature, that there are and have 
been, ſo many ſhining examples and cha- 
racters of this kind. But to conclude, 
Laſtly, let us ſeriouſly attend to our 
own minds, how much we are pleaſed and 
animated when we have approved our 
conſtancy in the day of trial; as, on the 
contrary, how much we ſuffer, when we 


have, coward-like, given way, and aban- 


doned. the poſt of virtue! 


if if 


Integrity of character recommended, 
and the means of attaining to it 
pointed out. 
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EccLEs. 10. 1. 


Dead flies cauſe the ointment of the apothe- 
cary to ſend forth a ſtinking ſavour ; ſo doth 
a little folly him that is in reputation for 
wiſdom and honour. 


ISDOM and virtue, in the uſual ac-S E RM. 


ceptation of theſe words, denote very III. | 


different things ; andwhich are often ſeen, 
in human life, to be ſeparatcd from one ano- 
ther. A perſon ſhall have ſagacity and pe- 
netration, a clear and thorough diſcernment 
of men and affairs, and yet perhaps be an 

Vor, III. F unrighteous 


SERMON III. 
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SERM.unrighteous and bad man : On the other 
III. hand, we not unfrequently meet with 


great goodneſs of heart, and a moſt up- 
right life, where the abilities of the mind, 
underſtanding, and judgment, are of a 
very ſcanty meaſure. Yet in truth, it 1s 
impoſſible for a man to act a truly wife part, 
without, at the ſame time, acting a vir- 
tuous and a good one: for it is certain 
that he who acteth a virtuous and a good, 
acteth alſo the wiſeſt part, in reality; 
however defective he may appear with 
reſpe to the powers of the mind. Wiſ— 
dom ought to be conſidered, not only as 
pointing out the proper ways and mean; 
of ſerving the purpoſes we have in view, 
and of attaining our ends; but likewiſc 
as ſuggeſting ends and purpoſes of life 
which are worthy and becoming us, 
and by which our moſt valuable intereſts 
will be, in the beſt manner, ſerved and 
promoted. If a perſon ſhall intend a 
wicked thing, whatever ſagacity he may 
diſcover in carrying his point, and bring- 
ing his deſigns to bear, he is ſurely not to 
be deemed a wiſe man, however he may 
be admired as a cunning one. And with 
reſpect to his own true intereſt, if the 
end he purſues in life be bad, however he 
may 


and the means of attaining to it. 


miſery ; ſo that, in truth, he acteth a 
moſt fooliſh part ; for what doth it profit a 
man if he /{ould gain the whole world, and 
Joſe his own ſoul ? Let the character of wiſ- 
om, then, be appropriated to the perſon 
rho having ſet before himſelf ends in 
ife and action, which are good and wor- 
hy, purſueth them alſo by proper means; 
rho abhors all that kind of politics, as it 
s called, by which perverſe deſigns are 
ccompliſhed : Herein indeed there is true 
iſdom and diſcernment. Agrecably to this 
e may obſerve, that Solomon, generally, 
y wiſdom meaneth religion and righteouſ- 
eſs of life ; and by folly, corruption of 
cart and wickedneſs of practice. How- 
er, what is aſſerted in my text, is ap- 
jcable to wiſdom in whatever ſenſe we 
ke it, either as ſignifying diſcernment 
d ſagacity in managing affairs, or for 
ghteouſneſs of heart and life; for this 
ſt, as well as the other, muſt be intend- 
|, ſeeing honour is joined with wiſdom, 
d true honour can be no where found 
it in virtue; I ſay, what is aſſerted in 
F 2 my 
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may ſucceed, that intereſt is ruined ; for S E RN. 
thus he falls ſhort of true human happi- III. 
neſs, and entails upon himſelf the greateſt 
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III. 
— — 


the moſt valuable kind; ſo, a little folly 
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my text, is applicable to wiſdom in what- f 
ever ſenſe we take it; as dead flies cor- f 
rupt the precious ointment which has been 
made with the greateſt care, and is f 7 


hurts the reputation, or ſavour of wiſdom, - 
which otherwiſe would be moſt compleat WW þ 
and deſirable : Nor is the cafe here ſup ., 
poſed at all an uncommon one. Man 
perſons there are, who in poſſeſſion d re 
great abilities of mind, richly furniſh! y 
for conducting affairs in the beſt mannes 
and for acting a moſt important part nM w, 
life; yet, by ſome particular weakneſſe o 
ſhall forfeit the reputation of wiſdom, ani m 
render their eminent abilities in a greif pc 
meaſure inſignificant; perhaps render then pi 
hurtful, both to themſelves and other. du 
And juſt ſo, with reſpect to morals, hon pr 
common is it to ſee characters, in mann w 
reſpects lovely, and in which we find ſ. ca 
veral eminent virtues and graces, yet ſu it ; 
lied by ſome vice or other, which ſpoiletlM an 
the beauty of the whole. They may ſeen no 
to be in a manner perfect, except in a fen H 
perhaps in one inſtance ; but that ſuch i me 
ſhall deſtroy the reputation. hin 


I ſhall in the preſent diſcourſe partic 
Jarl 
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larly illuſtrate this; both with reſpect to 8 E R NM. 


ut- WW the common affairs of life; and with re- 
-01- WF ſpect to religion; and ſhew, how unhap- 
een py and lamentable a ſtate it is: Secondly, 
| a ſhall be ſhewn how, and by what means, 
olly we may moſt ſucceſsfully endeavour to 
vm eſcape ſuch a ſtate; and to become, as the 
len Apoſtle hath expreſſed it, compleat in all the 
up / of God. 

any Firſt, Iam to illuſtrate this both with 
ag reſpect to the common affairs of life, and 
het BY with ref) pect to religion. 

ner, As to the former, the hiſtory of the 
ug world and of mankind, and even your 
ſſe I own obſervation, will furniſh you with 
and many inſtances, in which very eminent 
tei powers are rendered inſignificant to the 
gen purpoſes of wiſdom (and the happy con- 
ers ducting of affairs, whether of a public or 
100 private nature) by follies and weakneſſes, 
au which muſt be accounted culpable, be- 
(cauſe they plainly admit of cure. Were 
lu it not ſo, and that they did not admit of 
let any cure, it could ſerve no end to take 
een notice of, or diſcourſe concerning them. 
en How often are ſignal powers in a great 
1 08 meaſure loſt to the world, and to a perſon 
himſelf, through mere indolence, and in- 
F 3. activity? 
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SE RM. activity? So that perſons ſhall ſuffer az 
HI. much as might be apprehended from the 
WY V preateſt weakneſs and folly, ſolely through 


want of applying the powers they have. 
Thus perſons poſſeſs d of excellent natu- 
ral underſtandings, yet, perhaps, will not 
be at the pains to think; they could clear- 
ly ſee into things, but will not. Juſt ſo, 
others ſuffer by not exerting their active 
powers. All ſuch perſons the wiſe preach- 
er pronounces to be void of underſtanding, 
Pro. 24. 30. 1 went by the field of the ſloth. 
ful, aud by the vineyard of the man void of 
underſtanding; aud lo it was all grown 
over with thorns, aud nettles had covered the 
face thereof, and the ſtone wall thereof was 
broken down. Then I ſaw and conſidered 
it well, I looted upon it, and received in- 
truction; yet a little ſleep, aud a little ſlun- 
ber, a little folding the hands to ſleep ; þ 
ſhall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, 
and thy want as an armed man. It availed 
not though this perſon underſtood huſhan- 
dry in all the perfection of it, and was 
able to do what he knew was right : All, 
nevertheleſs, was left undone. How ma- 
ny, again, endowed with abilities, which 
might well be envied by their neighbours, 

yet 
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yet by an unhappy caſt to pleaſure, ren-SERM 
der them quite uſeleſs; and while they III. 


follow that ſorcereſs, through her wild 
extravagancies, become the moſt con- 
temptible characters ! So alſo we ſhall ſee 
men of excellent parts make amuſement 
the buſineſs of life; amuſement, which 
whenever it becomes a buſineſs, muſt be- 
come very great guilt. And it is known 
that ſome kinds of it are moſt hurtful, 
particularly when a perſon ſhall hazard 
much more than he can afford to throw 
away ; and where property 1s transferred 
by the accidental caſt of a die. Juſt ſo, 
though perhaps in a manner -more 1nno- 
cent, mere humour ſhall make great wiſ- 
dom uſeleſs to the real purpoſes of life; 
and with all the abilities neceſſary to form 
2 great character, men ſhall notwithſtand- 
ing act a fooliſh and a hurtful part. Nor 


is it a rare thing to ſee the great genius, 


and the great humouriſt, joined in the 
ſame character; ſo that perſons ſhall be 
capable of adviſing others, as if they were 
oracles, and yet poſſibly do very few wiſe 
things, themſelves. But not ta enlarge 
upon this ſubject, which is to be lamented 


as the weakneſs of human nature, rather 
F 4 than 
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Sz xM. than illuſtrated ; how inſignificant is wif- 
III. dom and ability often rendered, by the 
——jnſurrections of paſſion ? Anger, fear, 
grief, &c. are ſeen ſo to prevail, that the 
mind for a time ſuffers a kind of diſtrac- 
tion; all compoſure and ſerenity, and 
ſo all right uſe of the rational powers, 
being loſt. All theſe things we meet with 
in manifold inſtances ; and though many 
of them may appear to be but little fol- 
lies, yet are they inconſiſtent with a cha- 
racter compleat in wiſdom : nay, though 
apparently little, yet may they be both 
offenſive and hurtful, rendering great en- 
dowments of little value. Nat only ſo, 
but when they are found in conjunction 
with ſuch endowments, they become more 
conſpicuous, than otherwiſe they could 
be, and lay thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 
them open to a more ſevere cenſure, or 
more painful ridicule. Where a perſon's ' 
endowments are in general low, nothing 
remarkable promiſed, nothing of that kind 
expected; their follies, as things of courſe, 
and which were to be looked for, are 
paſted over with little attention; but when 
endowments are ſuch as neceſſarily to be- 
get diſtinction and reputation, the matter 
1 
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is quite otherwiſe: there follies and er- SER A. 
rors muſt be more conſpicuous, and leſs III. 
admit of excuſe, where the application of 


the powers of reaſon would have pre- 
vented them. 

But let us now, which is of far greater 
importance, apply this to the moral cha- 
rater. Men may attain to reputation 
for virtue and honour, without any foun- 
dation in true merit. High pretences, 
and plauſible appearances, may impoſe 
upon the world. Yet ſeldom is it ſeen 
but that in ſome inſtance or other, ſuch 
hypocriſy doth betray itſelf: then that 
reputation, by the appearance of folly, that 
is, of evil diſpoſitions and evil deeds, 
falls into the ruin into which it ought to 
fall, and which is the natural iſſue of it. 
And the world which hath been impoſed 
upon, never faileth, in ſuch caſes, to take 
a ſevere, though indeed a juſt revenge, 
for the cheat put upon it ; and will always 
conſider and ſpeak of the character of the 
hypocrite, ' as moſt infamous. But let 


there be no hypocriſy ſuppoſed, and that 


men have attained to high reputation for 
many real virtues, which are the growth 
of nature, and by education, refined and 

poliſhed, 
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SE RM. poliſhed, ſo as to ſhew with a very pleaſing 
II. tuftre in life; yet how is that fair appear- 
SY ance ſullied, when ſuch virtues are found 
in conjunction with evil difpoſitions and 
vices? This is a thing frequently met 
with, Some perſons are exceeding happy 

in the natural temper and caſt of their 
minds; they are perhaps generous, and 
abhorrent of all that is mean and unwor- 
thy ; they are meek and gentle in their 
diſpoſitions; they are benevolent in their 
hearts, and always diſpoſed to do geod 
offices; they are faithſul and true to their 
word; they abhor all hypocriſy—Theſe 
things, I ſay, may be the growth of par- 
ticular happy temper, or the fruit of a 
good education; even where a virtuous 
principle, uniformly exerting itſelf, has 

not poſſeſſion of the ſoul, and where re- 
ligion is not ſeated in the heart. For 
where this is the caſe, and a ſenſe of 
right and of duty towards God are the go- 
verning powers, there no folly, or which 

is the ſame thing in that ſenſe in which 

I now ſpeak of folly, no vice, can be 
indulged : Becauſe for the ſame reaſon 1 
that a religious and virtuous perſon re- fi 
nounceth one ſin, he will renounce all 0 

ſin; 
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ſin; and for the fame reaſon that he cor- SEHR M. 
recteth one, he will endeavour to correct III. 
all moral defect. But I ſay, even upon 
thoſe virtnes and graces of human life, 
which are really the growth of natural 
temper, or the fruit of good education, 
what a reputation may be raiſed? and 
though the character is not compleat and 
intire, yet it may in many reſpects be ex- 
cellent: Still howe ver, a little folly may ſad- 

| ly ſully it. The generous and kind neigh- 

| bour, the benevolent and faithful friend, 

| may be perhaps a wrathful perſon; he 
may be diſpoſed to indulge himfelf in for- 
bidden pleaſures; he may be intemperate 
and impure—And what a diſadvantage 
muſt this be to the character? Indeed, 
ſometimes we ſhall meet with inſtances, 
wherein the character would appear in the 
faireſt light, but for one particular weak- 
neſs or vice; inſtances which one cannot 
reflect upon, without much tenderneſs 
and pity: Vet that one vice or folly, ſpoil- 
eth the luſtre of the reputation; and is 
like the dead flie in the apothecaries oint- 

A ment. Some vices are much more offen- 

5 five and hurtful than others; ſome indeed 

Il of ſuch a malignant and pernicious na- 
n; | ture, 
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SE RM. ture, that no virtues that may be found 
III. in conjunction, will avail to counter-bal- 
SY" lance them: But let us ſuppoſe them, in 
their nature and influences, leſs hurtful, 
and what may be in the language of So- 
lomon little follies; yet, where they pre- 
vail, where even one prevails, it deſtroys 
integrity of character, rendering it, in 
the ſight of God, and in the judgment of 
conſcience, a bad one; for he who thus 
offendeth in one point, is guilty of all. The 
great thing to be attended to here, 1s, 
that ſuch eſſentially defective and incom- 
pleat characters, though they may be uſe- 
ful in the world, and appear in general 
lovely; yet the greateſt and moſt impor- 
tant ends of human life cannot be an- 
ſwered by them; nor can ſuch perſons be 
fit for the kingdom of God. For in them, 
as has been already obſerved, the great 
principle which produceth an uniform 
courſe of virtue, is wanting. That love 
of God, that ſenſe of duty, and of right, 
which ought to govern the man, evident- 
ly have not the ſupreme power in him. 
And were his temper as unhappy in all, 

as it is in ſome inſtances, he would be ob- 
nox1ous in all, as he actually is in ſome; 
as 
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as therefore he muſt, in thoſe inſtancesSERM- 


wherein he faileth, and knows he faileth, 
be condemned of his own heart ; ſo, he 


cannot have confidence towards God. 


But let us conſider this matter with 


reſpect to ſuch as really have religion and 


virtue at heart ; and in whom good prin- 
ciple hath indeed the ſupreme power. 
Now, although in ſuch characters there 
will be no avowed indulgence of any vice, 
yet there may be weakneſſes, and follies, 
which greatly detract from the character, 
and very much tarniſh the luſtre of the 
reputation. True virtue is the moſt love- 
ly thing in the world; it conſpires to 
make the whole character and behaviour 
amiable; it giveth a certain grace to the 
life, which nothing elſe can give; it tends 
to beget greatneſs of mind, without pride; 


humility and lowlineſs, without littleneſs, 


or meanneſs of ſpirit; firmneſs of mind, 
without froward or paſſionate obſtinacy ; 
meekneſs of ſpirit, without a culpable 
eaſineſs and duQtility ; good humour and 
complacency to others, without breaking 
in upon juſt ſeverity. of manners; and ſo, 
in all inſtances, tends to lead men in that 
happy medium, and to preſerve that mo- 

deration 
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Sr & m.deration in all things, wherein the great 
HI. 


Y © fiſteth. But particularly, true piety, ſum- 


beauty and correctneſs of human life con- 


med up in the love of God, hath an ad- 
mirable tendency to enlarge the heart ; 
to beget the beſt temper, the trueſt good 
humour, and the greateſt benevolence and 
Charity ; it tends to make a man pleaſed 
with himſelf, eaſy within, and eaſy to all 
about him. So that where true virtue 
and religion appear, in all their proper 
and genuine colours, they muſt appear 
moſt honourable and beautiful. But, alas ! 
how much do the infirmities of even the 
ſineere and good, often detract from the 
lovelineſs of religion ? Is it not ſometimes 
ſeen to be attended with a countenance, 
and air, moſt gloomy and clouded, moſt 
diſtant and forbidding ? Is it not ſeen with 


airs, and expreſſions, melancholy and ſour ? 


So that if one were to judge of the real 
ſtate of things, and of the nature of reli- 
gion, from theſe appearances, one might 
imagine that from the moment one ſhould 
enter into a religious courſe of life, he 
was to bid adieu, for ever, to every thing 


liberal, and open, and frank, every thing 


cheerful and pleaſing. Again, what de- 
formed. 
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formed paſſions do ſometimes ſhew them-Se nm. 
ſelves, even in perſons of this good and III. 
right general character? fits of anger, f. 


peeviſhneſs, and ill nature ; diſagreeable 
and irrational fearfulneſs, and diſtreſſing 
apprehenfions, which tho' not ſo offenſive 
to ſociety, yet in truth, greatly take from 
the enjoyment of it. Again, through miſ- 
taken notions of religion, and ſtrong pre- 
judices, uncharitable ſentiments towards 
ſuch as are not preciſely in their own way 
of thinking, and a kind of perſecuting 
ſpirit, too often appear ; beſide the folly 
and ſuperſtition there may be, in regard 
to matters which ace of no ſort of mo- 
ment, and in which all the pains men 
can take are of no ſignificancy ; where, 
as the Apoftle ſays with reſpect to meats, 
neither if men eat are they the better, nor if 
they eat not, are they the worſe. Such things 
are exceedingly hurtful to the genuine 
beauty of true religion ; and indeed, in 
ſome inſtances, make it appear deformed ; 
in ſome inſtances, ridiculous. Nay, how- 
ever ſurprizing it may appear, yet I am 
afraid it is too true, that ſome very reli- 
gious perſons are, in truth, very ungra- 
cious members of ſociety, and but diſa- 

: greeable 
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Sr N M. greeable companions in life. And it is a 
III. very juſt obſervation, that he who would 
—Y— imitate good men, in all their weakneſſes, 
would. become himſelf one of the moſt 
diſagreeable characters. So much may a 
little folly hurt, and ſpoil the juſt reputa- 
tion which wiſdom, true wiſdom, and ho- 
nour, free from that folly, muſt neceſſarily 

gi ve. 

Hitherto we 1 ſpoken only of diſ- 
poſitions which hurt a reputation for wiſ- 
dom and honour; but what hath been 
ſaid may be likewiſe applied to the actions 
of life: a little folly of this kind may be 
extremely hurtful. How many very fair 
characters, in the general courſe of life, 
have been ſtained by ſome particular ac- 
tions? Abraham, who will be famed for 

his faith to the end of time, yet in diſtruſt 
of the divine providence, on occaſion of 
his going to ſojourn in Egypt, and appre- 
hending danger on account of his wife's 
beauty, contrived an equivocation, I might 
ſay framed a lie, to preſerve it ; this fault 
was repeated in Gerar. Who has not ta- 
ken notice of the blots on David's cha- 
racer, in many reſpeQs greatly and juſtly 
celebrated ? How weakly and ſinfully did 
Peter 
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Peter act his part ? how impiouſly did he SE xm. 
deny his maſter ? And thus we ſee it in III. 
many inftances—ſome few actions, per- 
chance one action, ſtaining a life and cha- 
racer, otherwiſe moſt praiſe-worthy. Such 
unhappy miſcarriages in a life, for the ge- 
neral, or with theſe particular exceptions, 
for the whole of it ordered aright, may be 
termed a little folly ; yet the ſtain is inde- 
lible. By repentance pardon will be ob- 
tained ; but the action can never be un- 
done; and how happy is it when men 


cape. free from what muſt be _— 


mattet of reproach |! | 

But this leads to the ſecond thing, and 
which moſt concerneth us, namely, by 
what means we may moſt ſucceſsfully ef- 
cape that ſtate, in which reputation, for 
wiſdom and honour, 1s fo ruined by uy 
or by vice. 

And ſurely the firſt and great thing ne- 
ceſſary is, to ſtudy to know ourſelves. 
To frame right judgments concerning the 
endowments of the mind, and concerning, 
its weakneſles, and infirmities, this is what 
we ought particularly to labour. * 
to labour; for however it may appear, at 
firſt ſight, an eaſy matter to know what 

Var. III. G ve 
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RN. we truly are, the object of our inquiry 
III. being fo near, to which we always have 
e ceeſs and with reſpect to which our own 


ſelves, and have very unjuſt opinions com 
well with reſpeQ to their natural powers 


fiſts in exceſs, and the virtue in a proper 
medium) ſtill fo the fact is; and men 


ties, which are of little conſequence, while 
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conſciouſneſs may give us full and clear 
information ; yet is it evidently fact, that 
many are very much ſtrangers to them- 


ecreing, the ftate of their own minds, as 


and endowments, as with reſpect to mat- 
ters of morality. Whether this is owing 
to mere negligence and inattention, to 
groſs partiality, to the flatteries of others, 
or to the deceitfulneſs of fin, which often 
inſinuates and ſhelters itſelf under the 
notion of virtue, (which may eaſily be the 
caſe when the immorality of a thing con- 


ſeem to be quite ſatisfied with themſelves, 
white others can diſcern in them very 
great defects, and things highly offenſive. 
They ſhall perhaps complain of infirmi- 


thoſe which ate very great and hurtful, 
are overlooked. Every one will be able 
to point out many inſtances of ſuch things 
Have we not feen very high pretenſions 
| to 


td the means of attaining to it 


 ſuppo 


hen yet there was ſcarcely any thing to 
mmend them? Have we not ſeen a 
and contracted, mean ſpirit, where 
rs of greatneſs were put on, and men 
ned to think themſelves what they were 
ling to appear to be, and not what 
ey really were ? Have we not ſeen great 
rice commend itſelf as prudence and 
ality ; inexcuſable profuſion, as a thing 
etal and generous ; moſt inexcuſable 
aknefs, paſs for commendable good na- 
e; and malice and revenge for high 
fit ? Now, while men cannot ſee what 
iſs in themſelves, they will have no 
a of any need of ſelf-diſcipline and 
Aon ; juſt as perſons who, in their 
eſtimation, arc whole and ſound; think 
y have no uſe for the phyſician : Hap- 
the man who judgeth concerning 
hfelf with impartiality ; the man who 
reth always ; who while he is charitable 
al others, is ſevere to himſelf, who 
keth it his buſineſs to ſearch and try 
heart and his ways, with critical ex- 
beſs ; who inquires into every affection, 
& 2 every 


1 


rt them ? Have we not feen very 
y looks, and men full of themſelves, 
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SER M. every caſt of temper, every thing in th 
| III. behaviour, determined to indulge nothin 
| eo but what, upon deliberate examinatiq 
| he can approve ; who laboureth to din 
himſelf of all partiality, and to conſid 
| how his own temper and behaviour wou 
appear, in another; who maketh the be 

uſe he can of the ſenſe of others concen 
ing him, enemies as well as friends; y| 
above all, doth not ſo much compare hin 
ſelf with others, as with that ſtand 
which is fixed in his own heart and cn 
ſcience, and ſet before him in the hd 
Scriptures z and who in judging concen 
ing himſelf, maintains a manly indepe 
dency on faſhion or cuſtom, which m 
approve and recommend what is wn 
and condemn what is right. In a w 
the man who in his inquiries into himl 
doth not attend to the great lines on 
morality, and virtue, and wiſdom, but c 
cends, very minutely, into all the pat 
culars of his temper and behaviour, brij 
ing every paſſion and inclination, et 
habit, to the teſt of reaſon ; who in 
ſelf-examination and inquiries, is frequt 
and deliberate; and endeavours to Ii 
a rational and fixed ground, for reſt 


pe q 
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eace of mi nd. 


o know in what inſtance to encourage, 
id in what to correct the tendencies of 
he ſpirit. 

But ſecondly, there may be infirmities 
yhich are by no means latent; and with 
elpec to which a painful and exact ſelf- 
quiry is not needed; for conſcience can- 
ot avoid bearing an open teſtimony againſt 
s, when diſpoſitions which are evil are 
dulged ; when men are put upon acti- 
ns ſeen to be evil; and where their own 
carts condemn them. It may be ſuggeſt- 
d, in ſuch caſes, to the partial mind, 
at theſe are ſmall and inconſiderable 
nirmities; that they are quite over bal- 
anced by many ſignal virtues ; and that 
here there is ſo much commendable, it 
m great matter, if there be ſome little 
ets. This way of thinking may ap- 
kar, at firſt ſight, plauſible ; but it may 
fove a very great ſnare to us. There is 
i the-laws and precepts of religion, and 
Lan heart which is under its power, a 
ry ſolicitous exactneſs; there is no al- 
Wance made for compenſating known 


G 3 defects 
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Theſe are the things S ER M. 
xeceflary to the knowledge of ourſelves; II. 
odiſcern what is right, and what is wrong 


Se R M. defects and faults, by excellency in othy 
III. things. Integrity, or compleatneſs of ch 
nder, is infiſted on; and it is reaſonahl 


Integrity of character recommended 


it ſhould be ſo: For, if one man ny 
indulge himſelf in one vice, becauſe h 
hath many virtues; another man may ity 
dulge himſelf in another vice, becauſ 
he hath many virtues ; thus every ma 
may claim his being privileged, in th 
manner; and ſo the laws of God becom 
of no effect. The determination of hc 
_ Scripture ſtands in direct oppoſition to thi 
as hath been already ſaid. And we m 
be ſure that where religious and good pri 
ciples govern the man, where thete is 
right moral and religious taſte, nothiny 
"which is known to be evil, and which con 
ſcience condemneth, will ever be induli 
ed. The new nature, and the new hea 
will be at enmity with every fin. It 
ps therefore deal impartially with ou 
felves : If we are conſcious to ourſelve 
that, notwithſtanding the command 
God, and the dictates of our own heart 
to the contrary, we yet po on in at 
evil courſe, this denominateth us init 
cere; and fo depriveth us of any clin 
upon the. terms of the goſpel, to the 1 
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vour of our Maker. Here the whole cha- SER N. 
racter is corrupted; the whole ſtate ren- III 
dered bad by one vice. Indeed, the more 
we attend to this, the more we ſhall be 
convinced of the reaſonableneſs of it ; 
and find it neceſſary to apply ourſelves 
to that diſcipline, which renders us com- 
pleat in all the will of God, 

This is the great thing, and which I 
am in the laſt place earneſtly to recom- 
mend: That diſcipline conſiſteth in ſe- 
rious communing with our own hearts, 
concerning the deformity of every evil 
work and way; concerning the inevitable 
danger there is in it; concerning the ex- 
cęllency and manifold advantages of vir- 
tue in this world, and in that which is 
to come; in bringing theſe great things 
often before the mind, and impreſſing it 
with a deep and abiding ſenſe of them ; 
it conſiſts in prayer, and other religious 
exerciſes; which are the natural means of 
forming the mind, and the taſte, aright ; 
it conſiſteth in the reſolute practice of 
ſelf-denial ; in watching againſt the firſt 
conception of evil inclinations, of what- 
ſoever kind, called by the Apoſtle James, 
kft ; and ſetting ourſelves, with a deter- 

G 4 mined 
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SERM.mined ſpirit, in oppoſition to them; it 
I. conſiſteth in a careful avoiding all occa- 
ſions of temptation, and all the ſnares to 
which we are liable; by theſe means we 
may hope, under the conduct of God's 
good providence, and the direction and 
aſſiſtance of his ſpirit, to maintain our 
integrity; provided, (what muſt ever be 
fuppoſed, ) that this is made the ſubject of 
our daily attention and care; and that we 
do not ſuffer gurſelyes to be diverted from 
it. A great variety indeed there is in man- 
kind with reſpect to temper and inclina- 
tion; and a correſponding variety with 
reſpeR to the danger to which their inte- 
grity 1s expoſed. Some weakneſſes as ſoon 
as they are diſcovered are eaſily correQed; 
ſome require great care and reſolution; 
ſome perſons have ſuch an happineſs of 
natural complexion, and temper, that but 
few things occur to interrupt or moleſt 
them, in a courſe of well-doing ; others 
labour under manifold diſadvantages: But 
there are none upon whom religious diſ- 
cipline will not have great effects. 
May not men, therefore, in ſuch a 
courſe of ſelf-diſcipline, hope to attain to 


6 fixed taſte, which will render all ealy, 
arid 
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and the doing of that which 1s right, Kats.” 2 M. 
— 


lightful? we all know that nature is irre- 
ally determined to purſue after what 
is pleaſing, and agreeable, and happy. 
In innumerable inſtances, no doubt, the 


object and the purſuit are groſly miſtaken; 


but the determination is ſtill the ſame. 
And we are ſure, from this general deter- 
mination, that when we are once poſſeſſed 
of what is more pleaſing and delightful 
than any oppolite gratifications ever were, 
then our inclinations to thoſe gratifica- 


tions, muſt neceſſarily die away. We 


ſhall never be tempted to reject what we 
find and taſte to be better ; and to em- 
brace what we not only diſcern and judge, 


but what we have known, in experience, 


to be worſe. Now, it is unqueſtionable, 
that virtue and wiſdom yield higher and 
purer delight, than folly and vice ; and 
therefore, when the taſte is once. formed, 
the former muſt be more pleaſing than the 
latter. And when once this is the fixed 


reliſh of the mind, temptations to evil 


will be of little force : there will be ſuch 
a ſenſe of the excellency and beauty of 
what is morally good, that the mind will 
cleave to it: nor is it vain to ſay, that 


this 
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sr a. this may be ſo much the caſe, that were 
k mM. there no apptehenſions of puniſhment for 
en doing, yet men, from a principle of 


averſion, would avoid it. Juſt ſo the in- 
genubus perſon abhorrs treachery and diſ- 
{ſimulation ; the good-natured and tender, 
cruelty ; the benevolent and generous, e- 
very thing which is mean and contracted; 
and in theſe inſtances become /aws to 
themſelves, Now, when religious prin- 
ciple, and a right moral or ſpiritual taſte 
have begot an uniform averſion againſt 
evil, in all inſtances, and an uniform in- 
elination to good; when they have pre- 
vailgd againſt the fin which did eaſily be- 
ſet them, then the practice of virtue will 
indeed become delightful, and there will 
be moft unqueſtionable evidence of inte- 
prity. To this ſtate our Holy religion 
tendeth as the perfection of it; and this 
is the purpoſe which all our religious ſer- 
vices, and ſblemnities, were intended to an- 
fwer. We tannot in truth receive any bene- 
fit from them, otherwiſe than as they ſerve 
it ; without this, all the labour beſtowed 
upon them is infignificant and uſeleſs. 
To conclude, may we ever bear it in 
mind, that in religion and virtue there 1s 
true 


and the means & attaining to it. g1 
true wiſdom, ſound ſenſe, and diſcern-SE RM. 
ment; that, in negligence of religion and III. 
virtue, and in the practice of vice, there 
is the greateſt folly. It is againſt reaſon, 
againſt nature, againſt duty, and againſt 
intereſt; all which combine their influence, 
in engaging us to keep the commandments 
of God. 
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SERMON IV. 


Our relation to univerſal nature, 
and the ſentiments and duties 
ariſing from it. 


Jos 38. 7. 


When the morning flars ſang together, and 
all the fons of God ſhouted for joy. 


" "OOO AVING in many diſtin diſcourſes * 
TV. explained and recommended, by fa- 
— miliar and obvious arguments, thoſe du- 


* This is the only ſermon, of the large ſet here 
referred to, which has come into the hands of the edi- 
tors, except the one on friendſhip, publiſhed in the firſt 
volume ; the reſt having been lent to friends, and not 
returned; in which way numbers of the Doctor's diſ- 
courſes have been loſt. 


ties 


Oar relation to univerſab nature, &c. 93 
ties of ſocial life which ariſe from the re- SE RN. 


lations in which we ſtand to one another; IV. 
' I ſhall now conclude the whole with a 
diſcourſe upon our relation to univerſal 
nature, to the whole ſyſtem of created 
being: with this every man hath concern, 
as being a part of it; and our conſider- 
ing the relation in which we ſtand to it, 
will lead our thoughts to ſeveral reflections 
which may be both entertaining and uſeful. 
That infinite mindwhich at firſt framed the 
vaſt ſcheme, had moſt unqueſtionably, all 
the parts, every individual creature, pre- 
ſented in one comprehenſive view; He ſode- 
termined to conduct the whole, as was moſt 
worthy of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs; 
and fo to adjuſt the frame and ſtate of every 
kind of creature, and of every individual,as 
might be fitteſt and beſt for the good of the 
whole; carrying the great deſigninto execu- 
tion by general and fixed rules, which we 
call the laws of nature; as alſo, by the in- 
terpoſitions of a particular providence, 
where they ſhould be found neceſſary ; 
which interpoſitions were likewiſe parts of 
the original plan. Such knowledge and wiſ- 
dom is indeed too high for us, and wonder- 
ful, we cannot attain to it: it is is however 
eaſy 


94 Qu relationto univerſal nature, 
3 to the all comprehending mind, to 
which every thing paſt, every thi 
cent, in the immenſe univerſe, . 4 

to come through all the poſſible revolu- 
tions of eternity, and that to every crea- 
ture, is diſtinaly known. But as every 
one of us is related to the whole, as parts 
of the great deſign; as the whole is re- 
lated to us as members or parts of it ; and 
as the'whole and the parts are mutually 
affected by each other; ſo this relation is 
worthy of our attention, and may ſuggeſt 
to us ſome' of the higheſt and moſt wor- 
thy ſentiments. At preſent, let us only 
obſerve, that from this view of things it 
appeareth, that we are never to conſider 
ourſelves merely as individuals, having each 
his intereſt intirely detached either from 
our kind, or from that of univerſal nature; 
for this is utterly abſurd; it is to think as 
it we were alone in the immenſity of 
ſpace; as if there were no other creatures 
to which we ſtood related; all which, we 
evidently: ſoe, is the very reverſe of that 
ſtate wherein we find ourſel ves, and of 
thoſe numberleſs connections in which we 
ſtand to dne another, and to the vari- 
ous creatures all around us. Each indeed, 
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and the ſentiments and duties ariſing from it. gs. Wl || 
a ſeparate, a peculiar intereſt ; but ought SER M. | 
nover to conſider this as intirely detached IV. | | | 
from, or unſubordinated to, the uni verſal if 
intoreſt, in other words, the good of the | i | 
whole ſyſtem of created being; nay, the bl 
peculiar intereſt ſhould be confidered as ll. 
donnected with the univerſal, aa depen- 18 
dent upon it, and in many inſtances, as 1 
we ſhall afterwards ſee, to be meafured by Wl | 
it. The connections we ſtand in with our Wl 
fellow-creatures of the ſame ſpecies, with 1 
thoſe of the inferior kinds, and even with I 
this globe which is aſſigned us for our ha- = 
bitation, are obvious to every attentive 1 
perſon : we fee likewiſe the connection 
of 'this globe with other members of a 
folar fyſtem, of which it maketh a part; 
and who knows what connection this ſy- 
fem may have with others? We may alſo 
de much at a loſt with reſpect to our oon- 
nection with the world of ſpirits; but 
that there is ſuch a world, we are well 
alſured, a great one too, with raſpect to 
the number and variety of inhabitants; 
and that when wo lea ve this viſible world, 
we go into that other, and ſhall have a bl 
Place aſſigned us in it, ſuitable to our real 165 


walities and characters; thus we ſee how 1. 
extenſi ve | 


95 —- * Oar relation to univerſal nature, 
Sx RM.cxtenſive are our relations to other beings; 
IV. we muſt be ſenſible that as we are parts of 
the univerſal ſyſtem, as connected with 
one great whole, we muſt find our inte- 
reſt in ſome ſenſe connected with, and in- 
volved in it; and therefore ought never 
to think of our ſelves as detached from it. 
Nov, as to thoſe affections of mind, 
and correſponding duties, which reſult 
from the relations in which we ſtand to 
— univerſal nature, they all perhaps, may 
be comprehended under the following ge- 
neral heads; firſt, our rejoicing in exiſt- 
.ence, in being made ſuch important parts 
of the glorious ſyſtem ; ſecondly, our reſt- 
ing contented, and ſatisfied with that or- 
der which the ſupreme, the univerſal ge- 00 
nius, or mind, hath contrived and ap- ſe 
pointed for the good of the whole, how- lit 
ever it may ſeem to affect our private inte - ¶ ſſ 
reſt ; and thirdly, our acting our own parts WM ck 
well, according to the laws which the ſu- W us 
,preme governing mind-hath given us. ſy 
Firſt, as to our rejoicing in exiſtence, in MW an 
being made ſuch diſtinguiſhed parts of 2 WW fur 
glorious. ſyſtem! A ſyſtem unſpeakably me 
great and magnificent, as is obvious to Ar, 


and the ſentiments and duties ariſi ng fromit. 9) 
every one who hath eyes to ſee, or a heart 8 E R N. 
to conceive! When we look up to that IV. 
vaſt expanſe above us, when filled wih 
light from the great luminary which rul- 
eth the day; how illuſtrious the appear- 
ance] how wide extended the pure ethe- 
real ſky! how rich, when the ſcene is 
varied with clouds, ariſing in a thouſand 
different forms, and colours; theſe clouds, 
which are in Scripture poetically called 
the thariots of God, and make way on the 
wings of the wind! How mighty ſeems 
this globe of ours; and yet, how ſmall 
how inconſiderable a point is it in the ex- 
panſe of heaven, in that prodigious re- 
gion of immenſity which our ſun enligh- 
tens! But, in truth, all this appears little, 
compared to the ſcene which preſents it- 
ſelf when day is with drawn; when we 
lift our eyes to the innumerable ſtars which 
ſhine in the canopy of heaven! A ſpecta- 
cle which, however glorious, little moves 
us becauſe it is familiar; But ſhould we 
ſuppoſe one, with-held from fight till he 
arrived at maturity, and then mitted to 
ſurvey the matchleſs proſpect, what amaze- 
ment and rapture muſt it cauſe in him! 
Are theſe ſtarry heavens deſigned only to 

Vo. III. 1 give 


98 Our relation is univerſal nature, 
SRM. give a glimmering light to our globe, by 
IV. night? Are ſuch vaſt bodies as they are 
known to be, placed in the heavens for 
ſo low a purpoſe only? or are they not 
rather ſo many ſuns, and centres of ſo 
many ſyſtems? If this laſt be the caſe, 
(which, to ſay the leaſt, is highly proba- 
ble) then, how immenſely more extended 
is the proſpect? it grows indeed too big for 

imagination 

But farther, we do not ſee in nature, 
more of magnificence, than of order and 
harmony, beauty and regularity; theſe 
are the qualities which have the power to 
charm ; and without which mere extend- 
ed bulk and greatneſs, could only raiſe 
horror in the mind. Now, we ſee all the 
. parts moſt curiouſly adapted to one ano- 
_ ther; and all of them fitted to ſerve moſt 
effectually their proper purpoſes. How 
beautiful doth this wiſe and good deſign 
appear. upon this carth, where we can 
beſt purſue it in our inquiries? How 1s 
our globe itſelf, and the return of ſea- 
ſons upon it. adapted t& its inhabitants! 
and how are the infinitely various inha- 
ll bitants fitted to the ſeveral elements aſ- 
| fioned for them? this is much infiſted upos 
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in the book of Pſalms, and very wotthi-Ss RAI. 

ly, as you ſee in the 19th, the 104th, and IV. 

others. But it is not my intention to 
inſiſt particularly upon the immenſity and 

beauty of nature's works; far other things, 

and more engaging than any ſuch exter- 
nal appearances, demand our notice. It 

is enough in general to obſerve, that, even 

in this reſpect, the work of God is honour- 

able and glorious. So it is, with great 

ſtrength and elegance, repreſented in the 

words preceding the text; in which the 

ſupreme Being is introduced as the ſpea- 


0 ker here waſt thou when I laid the fou. 
| dations of the earth, declare if thou haſt un- 

ſc  derſlanding ? who hath laid the meaſures 

Ie thereof, if thou knoweſt, or who hath ſtretch- 

0- ed the line upon it? whereupon are the foun- 

ſt dations thereof faſtened, or who laid the cor- 

JW ner ſtone thereof? when the morning ſtars 

gn ſang together, and all the ſons of Gel out- 

an ed ſor jey; theſe bleſſed attendant ſpi- 

Is tits, who were witneſſes to the wonders of 


creating power. Some interpreters indeed; 
underſtand the morning ſtars literally, to 
whom rejoicing and ſinging may be poetical- 
ly aſcribed, as we ſee is done in other parts 
of Scripture, and to other works of God; 

H 2 ſo 


oo Dur relation to univerſal nature, 
SR R N. ſo the ſun rejoiceth to run his race; and the 
IV. hills and trees are repreſented as rejoicing, 
anging, and ſhouting for joy. But as 
the ſtars indefinitely, cannot well be cal- 
led the morning ſtars, other expoſitors, 
therefore, and not without reaſon, alledge 
that the morning ſtars and the ſons of God, 
in this text, have the ſame fignification ; 
and that it is the angels which are ſpoken 
of ; who. may, by a poetical figure, be 
called the ſtars of the morning, to point 
out their purity and luſtre : and by the ſons 
of God, all agree that the angels are in- 
tended. Thoſe glorious hoſts celebrated 
the works of the Creator; and no doubt 
with inexpreſſible joy, and pleaſure, ſaw 
thoſe amazingly great productions of his 
power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs. They 
ſaw new worlds commanded into being; 
new ſcenes wherein the goodneſs of their 
common parent was to be diſplayed, and 
happineſs communicated to multitudes of 
varied being. But indeed theſe vaſt ſy- | 
ſtems of matter, had they not been in- 
_ tended for ſuch noble purpoſes, could have 1 
given little joy to the angelic choir which { 
attended the production of them: For, 0 
what mighty thing is mere lifeleſs unin- \ 
1 MY habited n 
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habited matter, of whatever conceivableSER M. 
quantity? the witneſſes of theſe glorious IV. 
works ſaw them inſpired with life ; and 
deſtined to be inhabited by the nobleſt 
kind of it, the rational and the moral. 
This, this is it which finiſnes the gran- 
deur of the work, and of the deſign. In- 
numerable multitudes formed foranendleſs 
duration, capable of ferving high purpo- 
ſes, and of enjoying great happineſs! theſe 
numberleſs creatures alſo, in their intel- 
lectual powers, reſembling the morning 
ſtars or angelic hoſts, themſelves! But 
theſe alſo are to be taken into this ac- 
count, as parts of the ſyſtem of created 
being; as a part of that great whole over 
which God preſides, and for the ſake of 
which the material worlds were made ; for 
we ſee many ſpiritual beings united to 
organized ſyſtems of matter, and with re- 
ſpeQ to their ſenſations and activity, de- 
pending in a great meaſure upon them. 

Now, is there not matter of great joy, 
in being parts or members of this mighty 
ſyſtem? in being ſuch diſtinguiſhed parts 
of it, as rational and moral agents are ? 
We can perhaps, conceive an individual 
made alone, with powers and faculties 

| H 3 ſuited 
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. SERM.ſuited to endleſs ſolitude ; but then he 
IV. muſt be of a make very different from 


ours; and without thoſe ſocial affections, 
from which ariſes ſo great a part of our 
enjoyment. And ſurely creatures made 
with ſuch ſocial affections muſt, if in a 
healthful ſtate of mind, find exquiſite de- 
light in contemplating ſuch vaſt numbers 
placed on a ſcene ſo glorious, and in find- 
ing themſelves related to ſo auguſt a body, 
themſelves alſo a very important part of 
it; which each intelligent and moral a- 
gent muſt be, conſidered as capable of high 
ad vancement, and formed for an eternal 
duration of exiſtence. Still however, the 
joy which ſprings up in the mind on con- 
templating this glorious ſcene, finds with- 
out doubt, its principal object in the glo- 
rious Author of all. How unſpeakably 
great the mind which formed and execu- 
ted this mighty deſign! And all the final 
ends and purpoſes he had in view, cer- 
tainly, proportionably great, and worthy 
of him! The magnificence, and the glory 
of his works, forbid us to imagine that 
ſuch a mind can ever conceive what is 
law and little: His works ſpeak him 
preat 3 they ſpeak him likewiſe perfely 
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good; theſe two are, no doubt, inſeparably 8 ERM. 


xe neceſſarily united in the ſupreme mind: 
For what elſe, in mind, can be called truly 
great, which is abſtracted from goodneſs ? 
The works of God, however, do not ſpeak 
zreatneſs only ; but at the ſame time 
bear as fair and legible characters of good- 
neſs. iy when one finds him- 
{elf upon ſuch an amazingly glorious ſcene, 
under the ſuperintendence of a Being who 
never will do any thing unworthy of his 
great deſign, or unfit to be a part of it; 
then is the heart filled with gladneſs ; the 
moſt joyous ſentiments croud into it. The 
greatneſs of God, and of his works, are, 
much inſiſted upon in the book of Job; 
in anſwer to his complaints, and the ob- 
jections he offers relating to the govern- 
ment of the world. This is, over and 
over, inſiſted on by his friends; and at 
great length by Elihu, the laſt of them 
who ſpoke upon that argument. We ſee 
farther, that when God himſelf is intro- 


* 


IV. 
—— 


duced as ſpeaking upon it, it is in the 


lame ſtrain; ſhewing his greatneſs, and 
power, the greatneſs of his works; and 
thence inferring the indecency of Job's 
* and that they were unjuſt. 

H 4 Theſe 
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| SexM. Theſe things are largely. inſiſted on in the 
IV. 38th, 39th, 4oth, and 41ſt chapters. Now, at 
firſt ſight, this appears to be ſtrange and 
inconcluſive reaſoning. Doubtleſs, God i; 
infinitely powerful, and his works great 
beyond expreſſion, but ſhall we thence 
infer, that he will do no wrong ? muſt 
juſtice certainly follow power ? or, be- 
_ cauſe a being is omnipotent, muſt there- 
fore every thing be well done, which he 
doth ? ſet the argument in this light, and 
it does not appear ſatisfactory to the mind. 
Yet notwithſtanding, when we conſider 
the matter more attentively, we ſhall find 
the argument, taken from the divine great. 

. neſs, concluſi ve to our full ſatisfaction 
That Being who is infinitely great, whe 
is all ſufficient, who could frame and er 
ecute ſuch a deſign as that of univerſal 
nature, can he be tempted to any injuſtice 
or wrong? Is he capable of any thing 
mean and unworthy ? Will he act, in anf 
one ſingle inſtance, a part which is un- 
ſuitable to his apparent general deſign, 
and a contradiction to it? No, in ſuch 3 
mind there can ſurely, be no low, no un. 
worthy, no unbeneyolent ſentiment. Al 


muſt be harmonious, all worthy of = 
' NE | ſel 
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ſelf ; and therefore, none of his creaturesS E N M. 
can have juſt cauſe for complaint, or mur- IV. 


muring. In God can be no want, no im- 
potence, no uneaſineſs, but all greatneſs, 
all ſatisfaction, all the perfection of order. 
Upon the whole we ſee, that joy in our 


exiſtence, in being conſtituted ſuch im- 


portant parts of ſo great a ſyſtem, is a 
moſt natural ſentiment, and may well be 
conſidered as a conſtant ſacrifice of thankſ- 
giving, to the original cauſe of all. 

The ſecond thing obſerved as ariſing 
from the relation we bear to univerſal 
nature, is this; that we ſhould be con- 
tented, and fully ſatisfied, with that or- 
der which the ſupreme univerſal genius 
hath contrived, and appointed, for the 
good of the whole ; however it may ſeem, 
in many inſtances, to affect our private 
intereſt, by appointing us to pain and ſuf- 
fering : (not that we ſhould become inſen- 
ſible to our own intereſt, which is impoſ- 
ſible ; and if it were poſſible, is unna- 
tural: or as if any man could be contented 
with a ſtate, ſuppoſe, of unmixt miſery ; 
for this cannot be ; and any philoſophy 
that ſhould pretend to teach ſuch inſenſi- 
bility, muſt appear quite — vet 
ſtill 
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SER. ſtill we are ever to look upon ourſelves 
IV. as parts of one great ſyſtem; and are not 
to conſider, as has been already obſerved, 

our particular intereſt as intirely detached 
from the general, and to be ſeparately 
conſulted : the good of the whole is the 
object of the univerſal parent; and it 
ought to be attended to by every indivi- 
dual, as the proper object of his deſire, 
and of joy; infomuch that when the good 

of the whole requireth, all partial private 
intereſt is to be given up. We ſee this 
rule, or order, juſtly obtains in the ſmall- 

er ſyſtems with which we are acquaint- 

ed. The public good of the community 
may require what will be very grievous 

to ſome individuals. And ſo likewiſe, in 

the natural body, what is neceſſary for the 
health of the whole, may be grievous to a 
part, nay it may become neceſſary to loſe 
ſome parts intirely: Yet all this is wiſely 
ſubmitted to. Thus alſo, in the great ſy- 
ſtem, that may be needful for the good 
government and happineſs of the whole, 
which ſhall inflict great ſuffering on ſome 
particular parts. This ariſeth from the 
nature and neceſſary relations of things; 


and is never to be conſidered abſtractly, as 
matter 


ud the ſentiments and duties ariſing ſrom it. 


xr that ſyſtem may, upon the whole, be 
| and worthieſt of his infinite wiſdom 
d goodneſs; in which there are ſuch 
lations, * and mutual dependencies of 
ings, as unavoidably produce thoſe rela- 
e imperfections and evils: Nay, ſuch 
ſtem may be much better and worthier 
an another in which there ſhould not 
> ſuch relations, nor any of the evils 
hich grow from them. What is upon 
je whole beſt, that the ſole parent and 
preme ruler of the univerſe will do. 
low, to this every individual ought to 
bbmit; and for this, no man can have 
y juſt reaſon to arraign the divine ad- 
iniſtration. Here let the appeal lie to 
e heart of evety wiſe and good man : 
ppoſe him to preſide over a large fami- 
, conſtituted in the beſt manner for the 
od of the whole; yet that conſtitution 
ſuch, that under it ſome of the mem- 
rs may ſuffer, in ſome inſtances which 
e unavoidable : Now, is ſuch parent, 
pon this account, 'to alter a conſtitution 
mich is evidently calculated to promote 
he greateſt good; merely that ſome ſuf- 
rings of theſe individuals may be pre- 
yented ; 
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atter of choice to the ſupreme mind. S E R M. 


IV. 
— 


Se R . vented; when yet the prevention of th 
IV. muſt neceſſarily be a much greater det 
ment to the whole? ſurely this no ni 


* 
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man would do: If he hath a family; 
gulated in the beſt manner, with ork 
and decency, there muſt be higher 
lower ſtations in it: ſome muſt have, f 
exaunple, hard labour aſſigned to them, fro 
which others, fitly placed in higher | 
tions, are exempted. Is the head of tv 
family to be blamed for this? Higher af 
ſubordinate ſtations there muſt be; andi 
one who is in the loweſt ſtation ſhall con 
plain, is there a juſt ground of complain 
againſt him who hath ordered the wha 
in the beſt manner, and ſo as to promo 
the moſt extenſive good to all ? This gens 
ral reaſoning, ſo far as the analogy hold 
may be applied to univerſal nature, andi 
the whole family of God. If we compla 
that we are not as fortunate, and happy 
as ſome of our fellow- creatures of th 
ſame ſpecies; may not theſe as juſlh 
complain, that they are not as happy 4 
angels? And if one man thinks it hari 
that evils and calamities are appointed i 
his lot, has not every man, who ſuffers 


| the ſame reaſon to complain? At this rats 
me 
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the 


ſe we know that, notwithſtanding this 


eme, that ſcheme may yet be, upon 
> whole, the wiſeſt and beſt ; nay we ſee, 
many inſtances, with our own eyes, that 
ſufferings of individuals contribute to 
greater public good; ought they not 
n to be ſubmitted to, though the indi- 
Jual ſhould be no gainer by them; which, 
twithſtanding, he very often is? 

Farther, if we look into the orders be- 
ath us, and obſerve their ſubſerviency 
the uſe of man, many of our murmurs 


e ſee that ſome orders of living crea- 
res are intended for the ſuſtenance of 
hers ; and that all of them are, in ſome 
aſure, ſubjected to the human kind. 
their labours we are ſerved; by their 
ol, and their ſkins we are cloathed ; by 
e fleſh of many of them we are fed. 
was plainly the intention of the Creator 
at theſe things ſhould be ſo. But can 
e reaſonably complain of him for this? 
et ſurely there is, in many inſtances, 
uch pain 'and ſuffering allotted to theſe 
creatures, 


this ſort will appear very ill grounded. 


Fering, which is unavoidable in ſuch a 
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are to complain that there is any ſuffer-Sr R M. 
at all in the creation of God: Now, this IV. 

deni be no juſt reaſon of complaint; be- 


— — 
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Se x M. creatures, by which we are ſuppon 
IV. nor, all things conſidered, will any 
man ſay, that it is unfit we ſhould be 
ſupported ? Well. then, the good of 
whole is evidently to over-ballance 
ſufferings of the individyal, in many 
ſtances: and if we ſee this in other on 

of ſenſitive beings, why ſhould it no 

ſo with reſpect to mankind ? why the 

not we reſign ourſelves to what is fort 

good of the whole, however, at preſt 

ue may ſuffer deeply by it ? It muf 
owned that if our exiſtence, taken te 

ther, hath more pain than pleaſure in 

more miſery than enjoyment ; and i 
owing, merely to the appointment of 
vidence, and to no fault of our own, 

this is a matter of intirely diſtinQ cad 
deration) that then the wretched ind 

dual muſt think ſuch exiſtence, unely 

ble. However, whether regard to the u 

verſal good might poſſibly in any e 
require this ſacrifice, with reſpec tot 
individuals of the rational kind, is nott 
preſent ſubject of inquiry. Indeed 

ſuch inquiry is ſuperſeded by the exp 
aſſurances we have, that in adling 0 

own part well, we ſhall infallibly be t: 

care of, and made very happy. We ka 
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that every intelligent creature, obeyingSe RM. 
with ſincerity the law he is under, ſhall IV. 
find exiſtence to him a moſt invaluable YY 
blefling. Particularly, the goſpel hath 

ceared up this matter beyond doubt; ſo 

that, with reſpet to the great ends of 

life, we may have perfect ſatisfaction. 

And if ſo, ought we not to ſubmit to 

thoſe inconveniencies and ſufferings, which 

are appointed in our lot, with an expreſs 

view of bringing to paſs a greater good? 

How it doth this, poſſibly, we cannot at 

preſent clearly ſee; ſtill however, ought 

we, with the utmoſt reſignation, to ſub- 

mit ourſelves to the wiſdom of divine pro- 
vidence. One thing we are ſure of, that 

bod will never inflict any pain or ſuffer- 

ing, but what ſhall be for the good of the 
individual who ſuffereth; or for the good 

of the whole, by ſupporting and main- 

taning that order which is eſtabliſhed in 

it: And it is for this very reaſon that thoſe 

pains and ſufferings, which are properly 

termed puniſhment, are inflicted. Now 

ſurely every good mind will heartily agree 

to the maintainance of that order which 

s eſſential and neceſſary to the happineſs 

of the creation of God. To imagine any 

| diſpenſation 
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SeR M. diſpenſation with this, is fooliſh ; to wiſh (al 
IV. it, is impious. Excellently ſaith a very fl a; 
great man among the Antients, O thou Ml the 
great whole! let me never account that ll get 

bad for me, which is good for thee :” gt 

noble ſentiment, ſurely, and worthy of Ml un 

an author who was the moſt virtuous man, ji 

as well as the greateſt prince of his age 
And ought not every man thus to think; 

to be pleaſed with what is for the greateſ 

good ? or, would one wiſh the order which 
infinite wiſdom hath eſtabliſhed, to alter 
according to the demands of his ſuppoſed 
private intereſt ? The abſurdity of this i 

very happily expreſſed by Bildad, in hi 
ſperch to Job, Chap. 18. 4. He teareth bin. 
elf in his anger; ſball the earth be forſakn 
for thee? and the rock removed out of hi 
place? muſt the ſun ceaſe to ſhine becaul 
it is inconvenient to thee? or the water 
to deſcend for the. refreſhment of the 
carth, becauſe it may be hurtful to thee! 
No, let univerſal nature obey thoſe laws, 
by which the happineſs of the ſenſitive 
| | and moral creation in general is promot 
ed; however individuals, in this or tht 
other inſtance, may ſuffer by them. b 
there any one law, to which — 
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al nature is ſubjected, but what we evi-S ER N. 
dently ſee tends to good; muſt we not IV. 
therefors ſes that there is goodneſs in the 
ing eauſe, and ought not this to 
ſatisfy us for ſurely perfect goodneſs, 
under the direction of infinite wiſdom, 
will do what is beſt; Let” us then, as 
parts of the great ſyſtem, as related to all 
things im it, be pleaſed with whatever 
tends To the general good; and always 
entertain the — honourable ſentiments 
of that'adifiitniftration/the conftant object 
of Miel is the greateſt good of the whole: 
Auch iddeed2>we hade great reaſon"to be 
atiofiedy fru moſt Eidnourable- ftation is 
Mighed/$67 us; glorious end of life is 
ſet before ba; art end which, in purfuirig 
be dicates of Aatute and conſtience; we 
jms certainly attain. Let us always main- 
ain god humour, a conformity with na- 
— him who adminiſters all 
its affairs; ; ſubmitting'to whit promotes | 
the univerſat good,” with” loyal affecton; 
welt knowing; that as che preateft good 
is the conflunt object of the divine Weh. 
tion, ſo ĩt dught to be our cheurful choice, 
however expenſioe to'outſelves; and per- 
ſinded that if we knew tlie Particular i re- 
Vo. III. I lations 
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SSM. lations and connections of things, and the 
IV. reaſons of the divine procedure, we thoull 
—* moſt, certainly.approve all the Reps of it 


white, at the fame time, we have the bef 
reaſon to believe, where, at preſent, we do 
not fee, Let us then, not only from x 
principle of duty towards God, but from 
love to that whole with which we are con- 
| nected, be fully ploaſed and ſatisfied with 
what is for the good of this great whole. 
Thindly, and which above all things we 
ac; ta attend to, as members of the great 
lyſtom it becqmes. ms ta give diligence in 
acting our own part well, according to the 
laws. which the ſupreme Governour bath 
given us. | Every, individual creature, en- 
dowed with capacities of acting, hath its pan 
allotted in the general ſyſtem and every 
creature who is capable of refleQing vpn 
his relation toit, and is, at tha ſame time, 
good and-beneficent, will intend the great- 
eſt good of this ſyſtem, fo far as it is in his 
power: to do otherwiſe is moſt unnatu- 
ral We fee, in this glorious ſyſtum, mul 
titudes af creatures not capable of volun- 
tary obedience to laws ; but which, under 
the direction and influence of the ſupreme 
28126 * Cxeators 
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Creator's deſign, and the ends of the ſta-SE RM. 
tion in which they are placed. Thus for IV. 
inſtance, we ſee the ſeveral parts of the bing 


inanimate creation unerringly directed: 

The fun never ceaſes to diſpenſe light to 
vs, by day; nor the moon to govern the 
night. We enjoy ſummer and winter, by 


the unwearied revolutions of nature. The 


earth brings forth food for man and beaſt ; 
ſo alſo, in all other reſpects, the courſe of 
nature goeth regularly on. And thus the 
brutal ereation under the direction of in- 
ſtinct, that is, under the direction of their 


Maker, conſtantly ſerve the purpoſes for 


which they were made; ſtill acting uni- 
formly and ſteadily in purſyance of the 
laws of their nature. Mankind indeed, 
cannot be laid under ſuch a neceſſity as 
the inanimate creatures; nor are they 
guided by an. invariable inſtinct as the 
brutal kinds; but are made capable of a 
voluntary obedience, and ate to act with 


freedom, and from choice. They are in- 


ſtructed in the ends which they ate to 
ſerve; and in the way by which they 
toattain them. They ate endowed 25 
thoſe principles and ſentiments which arg 
to be the ſprings of their action; ang 
I 3 theſe 
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S ERM. thiſadre: of various kinds. But it is prin- 
IV. cipally to our purpoſe to take notice of 
— the affection of good - will, of that diſpo- 
ſition to contribute to the happineſs of 
others, as far as we are capable; which is 

a principle every one of us will own is 
natural, and planted, by the Creator, ori- 
ginally, in every human heart. Now this 
ſocial principle determines men, where it 

is not overpowered by contrary ſelfiſh diſ- 
poſitions, to do all the good which is in 
their power, to do the greateſt and moſt 
extenſive good; ſo that the happineſs of 

the univerſal ſyſtem, ſo far as benevolence 

can contribute towards it, muſt therefore 

be its principal object. To promote that, 

as well as to deſite it, is a duty we owe in 
obedience to our Maker, who hath fo 
commanded us; it is a debt we likewiſe 

owe to the general ſyſtem, of which we 

are members, and to vrhich we are ſub- 
jected by the law of our natures, were 
there no other command ſuperadded. And 
whatever perſonal intereſt, or whatever 
more pri vate ſocial intereſt, comes in com- 
petition with our doing the moſt extenſive 
good, muſt be given up. How we are to 


e the common good, what meaſures 
we 
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we are to take for ſerying that end, we are 8E RM. 
fully. inſtructed, by the laws which the ſu- IN a 
preme mind hath given us; laws written” 
on our hearts, o or revealed in bis holy 
word; and. we ſhall ſurely act the beſt 
part for the good of the whole, by acting 
our. own, part well, according to theſe 
laws. Nor could any thing be more ne- 
ceſſary, any thing more happily contrived, 
whether we conſider our own perſonal in- 
tereſt, . or the public: good, than that we 
ſhould be furniſhed with ſuch laws to di- 
rect our conduct, and to regulate the ap- 
plication, of our active powers. For ſuch 
is the narrowneſs of our minds, ſo little 
do we comprehend of the mutual rela- 
tions and dependencies of things, that, 
with the general principle of goodneſs, and 
a diſpoſition to ſerve the public intereſt, 
we might often err in our judgment of 
what was really ſo; and thus mar, inſtead 
of e it; 8⁰ we might err with 
reſpet to our own intereſt, likewiſe ; ; 


therefore we are furniſhed with particy- 
lar laws and determinations, given us by 


the ſupreme mind, which are the dictates 
of his 1 unerring wiſdom; and in follqwing 
of which, Ve can never miſearry. How- 

4 1 3 —  — 
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Se RUM. ever, though we are ſubjectet to ſuck 
laws, yet we are got laid under confiraint 
to obey them, or any ſuch neceſſity 25 the 
brutes are governed by; our obtdience i; 
to be voluntary, without which circum- 
ſtance there could be nothing worthy cr 

commendable at all im it. But if fo, then 
how unnatural is it not to obey ? not to 
act bar proper part in the general ſyſtem, 1 
to the beſt putpoſt we can f Suppoſing the MW" 
be ahithate 4nd brutal parts of the creation fr 
uld fail of anſwering the intention for 
Which they were made; ſuppoſ e the fun 
ould ceaſe to thing, the earth to bring 
orth, the watet to run down, or the ay 
fond. to diſtil upan the earth ; what con- 
fuſion muft then enſut? Ot ſuppoſe in 
ſtill narrowet Umits, a reſſation of uſt· 
fulneſs; ſuppoſe the ox or als {route ab. 
folutely refuſe tb labour; br that the meek 
and gentle nok, upon which we fb much 
rely for- food and cloathing, fhoald alter 
their nature, bechme fierce, witd, and un- 
tractable; how much! muſt mankind then 
Tuffer? faſt 10, for mankind to de 
1 t] | rules a nd laws of al ion, W ich 
7 nature Hath, EP. is gr) 


0 * nay farther, f uch crea- 
tures 


£5: 
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tures it is impious and oriminal, becauſe 8 E xm. 
it is 2 voluntary tranſgreſſion. And, in IV. 
truth, our ſupreme law-giver hath dealt 
very graciouſly and gently with us; for, 

23 we ſee that he hath given us no laws 

but what tend to promote our own good, 

and that of the public ; ſo he hath ap- 

pointed this obedience as our only bufi- 

neſs; it is all that we are to be folicritons 

about. He would have ns to be anxious 

for nothing elſe: We are to leave all e- 

vents and iſſues to him, who will take 

are of them; who orders all things in 

the beſt manner, for the public good; 

moſt effectually likewiſe, for our own 

true advantage. And indeed, our being 

liveſted of painful ſolicitude and anxiety, 

is made one law of our religion. In a 

word, we are placed here as upon a ſtage, 

a ſimilitude very expreſſive, and much 

uſed by the antients,) where every man 

hath his part aſſigned him to act; and 


that part is what he is conſtantly to attend 
to. While he acts it well, be the part 
what it will, he ſerveth the great maſter 
bf the drama; he ſerveth univerfal na- 
ture, in that manner which becomes him; 

114 and 


Our relation lo univerſal nature, 


SRM. and this is what he owes to God and nz 
IV. ture. Whereas, if he fails in acting thi 
part; eſpecially, if he ads the ditect con 


trary of what is aſſigned to him, then; 
he indeed a ſtain to the creation, a nu 
ſance in it. Beſides, in the duty which 
we thus owe to the great ſyſtem, and 0 
the Author of it, are comprehended al 
other duties which ariſe from the mon 
particular relations of human life; thus 
the tender and faithful huſband, the los. 
ing and faithful wife, the good parent, 
the obedient and dutiful child, . the kind 
and juſt maſter, the faithful and, diligen 


ſervant, the generous and publie ſpirite 
Prinee, the loyal ſubject, the kind and 
beneficent neighbour, the faithful friend 
the fair and honeſt dealer, the juſt judg 


and arbiter, and ſo of all, others, al 
theſe, J fay, are acting. the part which 
becomes them upon the univerſal, flag, 
and are the friends of nature; and ther 
1s no man who, hath. it at, heart to al 


bis- part aright, as a member of the gen 


ſyſtem, but who will deſcend, to the col. 
ſideration of all 1 thoſe particular « officez 


ich of 1 which, according | to his, fats 


ug | 1 i 
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bave all poſſible encouragement in act- 
14 ing 


and the ſentiments and duties ariſing from it. 
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Now, ſuch completion is the greateſt end 
of true wiſdom ; without which life 1s 
really an empty ſhow, mere vanity and 
vexation of ſpirit. And we may ovi- 
dently ſee, that when we fulfil the mo- 
ral obligations we are under, and act a 
right part in the various relations of life, 
then we are true to ourſelves, and then 
only; for acting our part aright, is the 
only good we can call our own; the 
only thing upon which we can rely, to 
make us truly happy: It is the ſureſt 
way to happineſs, even in this life, 
and an infallible way to future bleſſed- 
neſs; for, as we act our part here, ſo 
it will be with us eternally hereafter. 
This I believe is what all real chriſtians are 
agreed in. Perfection, indeed, is not at- 
tainable here; but then ſincerity, accord- 


ing to the ' gracious declaration of the 
goſpel, will be accepted; and the par- 
don of our ſins repented- of and for- 
ſaken, is by the authoritative promiſe 


of our Redeemer, confirmed by his ſuffer- 


ings and death, enſured to us: So that we 


121 
js neceſſary. to make his part compleat. S ER N. 


IV. 
Coy nd 


On relation to umderſal nature, 


Sr RM. ing our part well. In a little time, all 


will de over; that is, Jo far as the pre- 
ſent ſtate, and the diſcipline of it, 1 
oomcetned: A few years more, and we 
ſhall go the way from which we ſhall 
not return. But then, out relation to 
univerſal nature continueth for ever! and 
our ſtation in it, in the world to come, 
will be proportioned to the part we have 
acted here: and, without doubt, as our 
Saviour hath often expreſſed it, many wh: 
ure fit ſhall be la; and the laſt, firſt. 
There, high ſtations, external Rate and 
appearance, empty profeſſions likewiſe of 
virtue, where in truth and reality it had 

o poſſeſſion, will be nothing. There, 
the real ſtate of every individual will 
be known 5 and the rule by which ſen- 
tente ſhall be paſt upon him. There, on 
the other hand, the hidden life of thoſe 
who have approved thewfel ves lovers of 
God, lovers of virtue, friends to the great 
fyntem of the creation, all theſe. ſhall 
be diftinpuiſherl, honoured, rewarded ! 


"Theſe ſhall poſſaſe eternal life; and att 
a nobler part, in mere glorious ſcenes, 
than they were capable of in mortal 
| life! 


and the ſentiments and duties ariſing from it. 123 
life! In this confidence let us rejoice tos x RN. 
run our race; ſtedfaſtly looking to the great IV. 
8 author and finifher- of our faith, who for 
'e the joy ſet before him, endured the croſs, 

l! deſpiſing the ſhame z. and is now ſet down 
o MY on the right hand of the Majeſty on bigb. 
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SERMON. V. 


The happineſs of the righteous 
like the light of the ſun, to be 
engroſſed by none; but the gift 
of God, offered to all who will 


prepare themſelves to receive it. 


— — 


B 


Is AI AH 60. 20. 


Thy fun ſhall no more go doum, neither ſhall 
thy moon withdraw itſelf , for the Lori 
ſhall be thine everlaſting light, and the days 
of thy mourning ſhall be ended. 

Sex». IN this chapter you ſee there are many 
V. very ſtrong figurative expreſſions uſed, 

—— to repreſent a very glorious ſtate of the 

church. Whether they all refer to a fu- 
tute bioſt! fburiſhing ſtate of it in this 
world, or whether ſome of them may _ 


The happineſs "of the righteous, Sc. 125 
de ſuppoſed, to point to that glory, and SER Mx, 
happineſs, which 2 church triumphant V. 
ſhall. for ever enjoy, may be queſtioned, 
Some of the phraſes uſed ſeem no way 
applicable to the heavenly ſtate'; and ſome 
of them ſeem as little applicable to the 
ſtate; of the church in this world ſuppoſ- 
ing it to be ever ſo proſperous!and-happy- 
However, the main deſign of my prefent 
de diſoourſe is not concerned with any one 
t particular determined ſenſe of the expreſ- 
11 ſons, which the prophet in this chapter 
hath uſed; it being only to conſider the 
diffuſion of happineſs, like ;the diffuſion 
of. the light of day, in which the ſervants 
of God thall, according, to their ſeveral 
capacities, ſhare. . Thy God ſhall be. thine 
everlaſting light. He is the great object 
of felicity; to good men; and from him 
„as the inexhauſtible fountain, it. flows out 
to every individual fitted for the fruition 
of it; without any limit as to the mea- 
Lure, but what the limited capacity of the 
d, poſſeſſor ſetteth to it. This is furely a 
e very pleaſing ſpeculation, and may be 
u- WF improved to excellent purpoſes. 
"WH In this world we have, by the benefi- 
ot cence. of our Maker, ſome things which 

are 
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126 Ts happineſs of the righteous 
SERM.arc of the greateſt moment to the ſubſil. 
V. tene of Hfe, and the enjoyment of it, 
common te all, and which cannet be made 
z property by any power on earth. Such 
are eſpecially the air in which we breath, 
and the Tight of day which ſhineth equally 
to all, the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor. But then, many things likewiſe 
which are neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of 
life, are capable of being appropriated; 
and become the juſt property of the right. 
ful poſſeſſer, to which others have no 
elaim. Oertain portions of land, for in- the 
ſtante, and ef the of the earth, 
of goods alfo, of various kinds, which arc 
the productions of human induſtry ; and 7 
particularly money, by which all ſuch WW en 
things aro purehaſed. There is hard) kin 
eny ides, relating to fogial life, which I ue 
we ſooner get than that of property, or * 
right to certain things as our own, which If ; 
we may difpoſe of as we pleaſe. All men 
are by nattmè directed als determined, to 
aſſert this right, and maintain it, even by 
the methods of violenee, if it cannot other- 
wiſe be done. And we ſee, in the law. 
of God,” that property 'is moſt carefully 


eſtabliſned, and guarded from all violation, 
Indeed 
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like the light of the fun, Or. 127 
jndeed it ſeems abfolutely neceſſary to the SE R N. 
common good of mankind, that property V. 
ſhould be maintained: though we may, YO 
perhaps, imagine a ſtate, in which it could 
be of no ſervice; a ſtate in which all men 
ſhould with equal induſtry and diligence, 
aud equal power and ability, labour for 
procuring the enjoyments of life, and for 
providing a common ſtock, which, when 
provided, ſhould be uſed by all the indi- 
viduals with equal frugality, and temper- 
ance, and moderation; however, ſuch a 
ſtate never can have any exiſtence but in 
the imagination. While things continue 
s they are in mortal life, there muſt be 
property, and that diverſity of ſtation 
which naturally attends it; and which 
ſerveth many excellent purpoſes to man- 
kind. Accordingly, by the laws of na- 
ture, every perſon hath a property which 
muſt not be violated, as in his life and 
limbs, ſo alfo, in that of which he be- 
cometh the original poſſeſſor; and in that 
which is the fruit of his own labour, of 
every kind; and in all that of which the 
property ſhall be transferred to him, by 
free gift, by the will of a teſtator, or in 
the way of commerce, in which ke gives 

an 
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Sg R M. an equivalent for that which he receiveth; 


the bappineſi of the righteous 


V. whatever, in ſhort, he becomes poſleſſed 


of, in any of theſe: methods of acquiſition, 
he calleth that his own ; looks upon it to 
be rightfully at his diſpoſal; and that no 


one hath a right to diſturb him in tbe 


poſſeſſion of it. But ſtill we ſee, that 
though this is the caſe with reſpect to food 
and raiment, and the innumerable thingy 
which are uſed for the convenience of 
life, or as ornaments to it, yet there ar 
other things which do not, in their natures 
admit of ſuch a thing as property; and 
no man can lay claim to them, or ſecure 
them as his own: over the rain and dey 


which diſtill from heaven, no man hath 


any dominion; the ſea too ebbs and flow: 


to all; the ſun and the moon ſhine to all; 


and the air which is the breath of life, is 
common to the higheſt. and the loweſt 


orders of living creatures. Of theſe thing 


there is no purchaſe 'to; be made; nor is 
there any labour of ours neceſſary to pre- 
pare them for uſe; they are the gift of 
God to all his creatures; and ariy pot- 
tion of them which one poſſeſſeth, does 
not at all impoveriſh another. 


Now, 


like the light of the ſims, G Gr. 


theſe and fuch other expteſſions, naturally 
lead us to this reflection, that as the light 
nd the de iv are univerſally diffuſed, in a 
rich abundance, arid cannot be made a 
property by any man, nor engroſſed by 
ny mortal, fo the happineſs which flows 
o good men from the original inexhauſti- 
ble fountain, and is ſo. richly diffuſed, 
Ropes to all; it can be made a pro- 
by none; it can be engtoſſed by 
jos but all have equal freedom to ſhare 
: It may well give us pleaſure to con- 
r this, both with feſpoct to Oy 
wm which is to come. 


The ſupreme good is utiqueſtichably 
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1. fans in doth fiates; which is no othat 
than holinaſs and reatitude,, or, which is 
6 be ame thing, moral perfeRiont ; for to 
x this the bichel. and pureſt enjoymenit: is 
o eſpecialiy in the favour _ ove 
: of God. 15 
„ Te light of day Minetk equally to al 
be poor enjoy it as well as the rich and 
. he great. 80 alſo that rectitude and in- 


tegrity, which is the moſt valuable poſs 
Vor. III. K ſeſſton 


Now, when God is {aid to be the ever-$ RM. 
ſting tight: of his ſervants, and when he V. 
ith he will be as the dew unto Trac, vo 
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130 The happineſs of the righteous 
SE RM, ſeſſton of human life, is attainable by mes 
V. / of all ſtations, and in all circumſtancy 
he uo is in the meaneſt, moſt obſcur 
and deſpiſed ſtate, is capable of poſſeſſiq 
and enjoying it, as well as the perſon d 
the mbſt affluent fortune, with reſpedt i 
external poſſeſſions. [Every man, as bei 
2 moral agent, and hath the powers, an 
faculties of the human mind, is capabl 
of: the very higheſt kinds of attainmen 
and/happinefſs; which any man can aſpin 
after. This is a moſt comfortable reflec 
tion, and maketh all thoſe external dif 
tinctions, which to the unthinking appeat 
ſo very valuable, in a great meaſure di 
appear; as they have indeed no ſort d 
connection with true greatneſs and hap 
pineſa; for it may be truly ſaid, that the 
beſt man is really the greateſt and happ. 
eſt.. How good then the parent of the 
great family, how equitable his admins 
ſtration, who bath ſo: contrived thing 
tbat whatcyer diſtinctiomi his wiſdom fas 
fit to make amongſt the individuals, it 
other reſpects; yet Each of them is caps 
ble of, and invited to the higheſt honor 
and happineſs, which any of them cu 
eule, em ed t d. b 
Reil! 4¹ Jy . Agall 


like the light of the ſun, &c. 131 
Again, as the light of day ſhineth in-SERII. 
lependently. of us, tequiring no labour V. 
f ours to fit it for our uſe and ſervice ;* 

id as tlie dew and rain from heaven 

nil upon the earth, by the» good pro- 

dence of the Creator, and according to 

ie original ordinances of heaven; ſo, 

Ic bleſſedneſs of a good man, all the 

licity of his tate, is intirely the appoint- 

ent of God; and according to the ori- 

inal conflitution i is ſtill diffuſed by laws 

dependent. of us. Delight and happi- 

ls ate no proper creatures of ours; they 

te the ereation of God; the joys which, 

means of a right moral taſte; we find 

aſehie poſſeſſed of, ate as really. his 

ork, as the pleaſure we have in taſting 

hat is agreeable to the palate, or in 

caring the moſt agreeable hatmdny:, He 

ho hath fixed the ordinances: of heaven, 

nd who maketh the ſan to ſhine by day, 

nd the moon to cheer the night, hath 

originally fixed, and daily maintains 

ls er invariably. By him the 

rovifion is mage for the happineſs of 

od men, in tha original contrivanee of 

cir frame, in the other advantages with 

hich in this life they are favoured, and 
K 2 p25 ol 
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St Min thoſe connections between Holifieſs an 


wade, 4 


which is thus provi 
The bread. yhich we et, and the raime 
Ve put on, (though the materials are f 


The happine of the righteous 


happineſs, which he doth conſtantly main 
tain. And though there is a time certair 
ly expected, when the preſent ordinabte 
of heaven ſhall fait; when the fun # 
moòn ſhall be Eftinigatifed, and 16K ; 
this conftitution, which is the baſis t 
the Happineſs of good men, ffrall unde 
go no fort of alteration ; it will be en 
nally the ſame. 

t as the Gelbaned den a 80 
mam enjoys ina thſte for moral eeelt cal 
cz in the æppröbation of his conſciene 
and ſenſt of his Maker's favour, 5 
the creation of: God, ſo there is no pit 
Paration of it, on our part, no labour i 
guiſe, to fit it for the ſuſtenance of f 
ſoul, if one may uſe ſuch an expreſſa 
To explain clearly” what I mean by th 
it may be: obſerved, that though the 0 
of nature hatis in # very plentiful ol 
ner, provided for us what 3s! neoeſſi 
for the body, ybt there is labour on 
part neceſſury to prepare ihat for our ul 
by our Mahr 


mere gift of our Creator's bounty) are d 


dike ile dight of the ſun, ct 


and indeed ſcarcely. at all, or very de- 


exigencies without that. It is not ſo with 
the bread. of life. As there wanteth po 
mare for the enjoyment of the light pf 
day, than the gpening of our eyes to it; 
ſo there wanteth no more to the enjoy- 
ment of the higheſt felicity we know, 
but the Exerciſe af the ſpiritual ſenſes, 
and of thoſe noble powers of the mind, 
of which this is the object, as light and 
colours are of the eye. It is indeed true, 
and who bas not an affecting experience 
of it? that the human mind may be great- 
ly, nay it may be totally indiſpaſed for 
the practice of virtue, and the happineſs 
annexed to it. Juſt as though the light 
of day be univerſally diffuſed over the 
world, yet men Who have not eyes to ſee, 
jeap no benefit hy it; and they whoſe 
grgans are much indiſpoſed, reap but very 
little; nay, in ſome caſes, the light is 
painful and diftrefling. And if there be 
wy proſpect af reſtaring the indiſpoſed 
argan ta an ful. tate, here it ia that 
human application and labour are requi- 
lite, and may be 4 Eyen ſo the 


mental 


fit df much human labour and induſtry: S 5 * 


ſeQively at leaſt, gould we ſupply our 
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The happineſs of the righteous 


Ser M. mental eye may be in a diſtempered ſtate, 


V. 


the moral powers and capacities may be 


n a great meaſure loſt ; inſomuch, that 


perſons ſhall have no joy in the praQiice 
of righteouſneſs, nor in the rewards of it: 
They are become incapable - of human 


felicity. But as this diſtempex,” which in 


ſacred writ is figuratively called a ſtate 
of death, does admit of cure ; ſo all pol 
ſible methods ſhould be uſed to cure it 
And in this, great labour and application 
a very painful diſcipline, may be ſome- 
times neceſſary. Not only fo, but as we 
are all in our preſent ſtate imperfect crea. 
tures; as we are from the beginning and 
infancy of religion, and af the divine life 
to make progreſs towards perfection; and 
are likely always to find ſomething amil 
which needs correction, ſame defect which 
needs to be amended: while we-are in this 
world; ſo will the labours of yirtue con- 
tinue inceſſantly, to our dying day. But 
let it be attended to, that all this labour 
is with ourſelves, with our own powers 


and capacities, the affections and the taſt 
of the mind. If I may borrow: the phraſe 


om the ſtate undd biuſmeſs of the natura 
ife, the "materials of our happineſs. are 


rr - 4. 'Y- 2 nat 
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e; W not the ſubject of our labour; theſe * 
be quite independent of us, . at hand 
and ready, if we are capable of uſing © 
ce BY them. It is true indeed, that ſuppoſe what 
t: ſtate of the mind we will, and ever ſo 
an perfect, yet a perſon cannot have the plea- 
in BY fure of doing good, if he does not adtu- 
aly do it; nor can he have the reward 
of it: But when it is ſaid that the hap- 
pineſs of geod men is diffuſed as the light 
of day, and independent of any labour of 
ours; the meaning 1s, that the diffuſion 
and the actual ſenſe and enjoyment of it 
s, in like manner, the appointment of 
the author of nature; and is invariably 
unexed. te a ſtate and conduct by him; 
being furniſhed in itſelf perfect, in kind, 
and his immediate gift to us. Let us 
" BJ raiſe our thoughts to the orders of being 
5 above us, to the angels of God, in whom 
u. eQitude is ſuppoſed. to be perfect, all the 
ut affections of the mind in their proper order 
and degree of ſtrength, and the moral ag 
well as other powers in the moſt health- 
bps, action muſt be to them enjoy- 
nent. The compleat happineſs of their 
late reſults. from the exeoile. .of their, 
ſe 8 K 4 affections 


gs The happineſs of the righteous 
Se RM. affections and active powers, connected 
V. with it by the parent of all in his ori. 
Yo inal conſtitution, juſt like fo much light 
diffaſed by him. A proviſion! he -hath 
made for the ſubjects of his moral king. 
dom, which may be indeed ſaid to be 
independent of them. 80 that though i 
be true, that men are happy, as the re- 
ward of their own labours, and cannot 
be ſo otherwiſe, yet this happineſs is no 
ereation at all of theirs, but the imme: 
diate gift of God. And 1 have inſifted 
upon this the more, that we may ſoe what 
we owe to that wiſdom and goodneſ 
whieh hath framed our moral eonſtitution; 
and like wiſe, our immediate apſolute de. 
pendence upon our Maker. The light and 
Joy which 1 Aiffpſed through the ſoul 
a good men, ae from him as the foun- 
| 1 0 Nen Me e pure and perfed 
in their kind} and no fock gelight can 
be the production of human power. We 
are accuſtomed to ſay that Happineſs 1 ne- 
ceflirily attends a 'Vittuous{If67 and thi 
is indeed true; fiippofing of moful con- 
Aitution onde framed, and ebntinval 


ine alntainied ; but aden we Inquire mote 
 exadly 
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Ae the light of the fun, Ge. 4387 
exadtly, we ſhall affuredly fee that the E A N.. 
ſenſations of delight and joy are as much V. 
the work of our Maker, and as much 3 
ef our power, as any other of our ſim- 
pleſt ſenſations and ideas. We know we 
have theſe; but we alſo know they are 
not the work of our own powers; nor is 
thete any thing in which our minds can 
reſt in our inquiries concerning them, but 
in aſeribing them to our Maker. We ſee 
then how intimate our dependence is upon 
him; and how joyful is it that our depen- 
denee, thus abſblute, is upon ſueh a Being, 
and that from him our all is derived! 

Farther, as the happineſs of good men 
may be compared to the tight of day, as 
that ſhineth by the Creators appoint- 
ment independent of us, equall/y to men 
of all ſtatious ; ſs in this reſpect it like - 
wiſe reſomblethᷣ the light, that it cannot 


bo the ſubject vf property, nor ongroſſed 
by any power The largeſt proportion 
enjoyed by one, cannot be the coaſion of 
impoveriſhing another. As no una ſuf- 
ſers darkneſs bobanſe his ne ur is en- 
ligtitened by the ſun, fo no man is in tho 
Nen Purſuit aficr, and in 

attaining 


138 The happineſi of the rightedus 
Sg RM. attaining the light of life, by any mea - 
V. ſure of it which anothet + bath attained 
to. He takes what he is capable of re- 
ceiving, as from immenſity itſelf; from a 
proviſion, which may indeed be ſaid to be 
infinite; from that proviſion, in which the 
whole moral family of God may be happy. 
Here therefore can be no oppoſition of 
intereſt j no envy or jealouſy ; every one 
is happy, in that which maketh his neigh- 
bour ſo; and eternal day is common to 
all. Withreſpe& to temporal poſſeſſions 
as we have ſoen that there muſt be. pro- 
perty maintained among mankind, fo we 
ſee hat evils it is accidentally: the oc- 
caſion of e :Covetonſnels;-: envy at the 
tate of ſuperiors, contempt of thoſe who 
are in a poor low condition, opptei- 
ſiohs, rapine, theſt, and all the train of 

+ evils; which attend an oppoſition of in- 
tereſt; with the efforts of contending 
parties againſt one another. Not ſo 
with reſpect to the: fupreme good of 
the human mind; the true taſte for 
that will always be attended vrith joy in 
the exalted ſtate of our fellows : and the 
Seen ct of the. happy, —_ the 
We large 
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like the light of the ſun, Or. 139 
larger the meaſure of their bliſs, ſo much S x R N. 
the more deſirable will the ſtate of things V. 
appear. No good 7 man will ever obſtruFç＋?¹] 
another in his progreſs to the moſt per- 
fe fate; but will do all in his power to 
help him forwards ;' nay it may be truly 
faid, in virtue of that ſympathy; which 
attendeth the vital bond of love, that the 
happineſs of one individual contributes 
to that of another, and is indeed the ob- 
ject of joy to the whole body. But theſe 
things will appear in a ſtronger light, if 
in our imaginations, we tranſlate. the ſcene 
to the bleſſed world above. There all are 
ſuppoſed to be perfect, all happy, in a 
thorough conformity of temper to the 
original purity: and goodneſs ; in a con- 
ſtant exerciſe of. the beſt and worthieſt 
afſeQions; in a continued ſenſe and en- 
joyment of the divine favour ; and, as it 
is expreſſed. in the holy | Scriptures, in 
the viſion, of God: The inhabitants of 
that warld ha ve an everlaſting flow of joy 
and delight; each happy in himſelf; cach 
happy in his :fellows:: The light of the 
divine countenance: ſhining upon all; and 
internal Yi x Mt fillingievery- ſoul. 
* 11e N eg 157+ This 
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V. ingly p laaſe. 1 14% Qs 14499 3 
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Tue laſt ede L ſhall make on = 
cbject, is, that the goſamblance of: the 
happineſs ef good men to light; des us 
frame; the: pets and affectiuns of the 
mind how matural the erjoyment, how 
free and eaſy-Juch a ſtata : muſt fit upon 
the mind Truly, faith Salmon, ligt ir 
funet, aul a plaaſant tbingit in te abe eye to 


brhali be h. What a wazjaty af delight 


does: it. afford; aud boi natural to the 
heart of man? juſt ſo natural, ſo fitted to 
the heart pf man, are thoſe dbjects af blei- 
ſedneſs which are prepared ſor good men. 
No man whe has a true a natyral taſte, 
but muſt be delighted with them; and no 
man who is not dehig with them, but 
his tate muſt be depruved, und his mind 
in a di red ftate. This is a ſpbjed 
which L ibelieve there isamuch occaſion to 
enlarge upon; und furciy che calling up 
of ourithonghts to a ſutiaus attention to 
it, novts can be :umfeifonable. There 
are un multitudes , from 2 
vel: fata uf mind! haut no fort of 
for that bleldane neſs which our Sa- 
viour 
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in it. Wald 
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viou# has propoſed ; and as they are ER... 


ers to the divine life, ſo they are not 
ngers to the enjoyments of it, but 

ate indeed, in this fate of their minds, in- 
kapable of them. The joys which are of 
afpititual nature are no joys ts them. The 


indulgence of carnal deſires, and the gra- 


tfleation of corrupt and depra ved affec- 
tions, 18 the entertainment they ſeek after; 
and i- or other in this world; is 
their ſapreme good. That which reaſon 
and the werd of God pointeth out as the 
hipheſt perfeQion, and Happineſs, and the 
chief end of life, they have no inclina- 
tion to. And as they do not like the 
end, this is attended with a diflike of the 
way to it, and every thing which is done 
in the wayof religious obedience, is and 

muſt be irkſome, and the heart not at all 
perfons of this caſt but 
lock a little into the frame and make of 


their own minds; from an eaſy attention 


to the firſt and moſt obvious appearances, 
they might ſind that they are under a-moſt 


groſs deluſion; and that a corrupted heart 


leads them aſtray. Can there be a more 
natural delight and ſatisfaction than we 


_ feel in opening our eyes to the light of 


day, 


The: happineſs of the righteous 


which. it preſenteth to us ? is it not natu- 


nal to take delight in viewing and con- 


templating ſuch objects as are great and 
lovely d are there not innumerable ſuch 
in the heaven over our heads, and upon 
the face of this earth, which are univer- 
ſally acknowledged to give high pleaſure? 
Now, we are; or may be, as ſure as we 
can be of any thing, that we were origi- 


nally formed for delighting in moral beau- 


ty and excellency, as really as in any of 
theſe external objects; and if for as real 
delight in them, certainly: ſor much grea- 
ter; as the object is mueh more excellent 
and pleaſing. We have in us, and can- 
not but have, the ſenſe of ſuch exoellen- 
cy; which is the foundation of all. For 
it may be truly ſaid, that there never 
lived a man of an heart ſo depraved, as 
not to reliſn excellence in ſome kind or 
other; and who did not ſee a beauty in 
ſome of thoſe virtues, and moral graces, 
which are the great ornaments of the ra- 
tiona: nature. Now, if we are indeed 
originally formed with powers and ſenſes 
for receiving ſuch delight, then are we 


ſure it is natural, and that it is nothing 


but 
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but depravity which maketh us incapa- St RM. 
ble of reliſhing it; and that, if this de- V. 
pravity were removed, we ſhould taſte itt. 


in the pureſt and moſt ſatisfying manner: 
nay. that it would prove juſt as natural 
and eaſy to us, as the pleaſure we have in 
that light which chears our eye, or in the 
harmony which gives ſuch pleaſure to the 
ear. And how miſerable an infatuation 
is it, that men, by a vile corrupted ima- 
zination, are kept at a fatal diſtance from 
the nobleſt and moſt excellent objects of 
bliſs? The holy Scriptures, in which we 
have the -beſt ' philoſophy, -repreſent the 
happineſs of the ſaints above, as conſiſting 
in the viſion of God. Accordingly, let 
any man think with himſelf, whether the 
contemplation of, and converſe: with the 
greateſt, moſt excellent, and lovely, of all 
odjects, muſt not give him, if he hath 
eyes to ſee, ſupreme delight; and whether 
this muſt not be moſt natural and conge- 
nal to the mind? Reaſon here bears its 
teſtimony with ſuch clearneſs and force, 
that there is no reſiſting; ſnall we then, 
contrary to the cleareſt teſtimony of it; 
contrary. to the feeling of our own hearts, 
nd the language of our univerſal frame 
Lan and 
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Ss a M.and:make; fuffer ourſelves to be lead off 
from aur true happineſs, not only aftet 
> things which do ndt proſit, but evtn to 
our on utter deftruQion, in purſuits 
vrhich our hearts muſt bondenin;: and- by 
which: we are expoſed: to the diſpleaſurt of 
our Maker ? this be fax from us] Let u 
endeavour to ſhe w ourſelves; en, by ad- 
ing as ſuah ; that is, by. fallowing the 
dictates of reaſon, and doing juſtice te 
. 
hath-endowedias #o bo 
A hall-conclade.thia Gifoourte. with the 
followingrpracical ebenen 
— — chic 
end and ſuptome good of human nature 
is fuited-totht-powers:of the mind, and 
the deres which arb nlanted in the heact, 
Theſa, in their natural tendtncics, rexel 
and deſpiſe every thing ditt ia, and mean, 
and arm; und purſuc; thoſs! objech 
vrhich are the greateſt, and maſt unlimit 
ed. Human deſte d indeed 2 vaſt, an 
_ _unboubded thing; it is o in its nature; 
it was intended to be ſo. Let any man 
try himſaiſ. and with.coſpcdt to that which 
is the ohjoct of his ſtrongeſt aſtection, ot 
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ind deſire inſatiable; ſo that he never 8E xm: 
i {poſſeſſes ſo much, but he would ſtill have V. 
o MWmore. The man of pleaſure is ſtill for 


more of it; or higher refinements in it; 
the man whoſe idol is greatneſs and power, 
is never ſo high, but that he would be yet 
higher ; the ſordidly covetous, who knows 
no God but mammon, never ſays it is e- 
nough. Look into the nobler purſuits of 
life; did ever man attain to ſuch degrees 
of learning, that his deſire after know- 
edge was perfectly ſated; or when war 
e eye ſatisfied with ſeeing ? This inſatia- 
dility of human deſire, when the object 
s unworthy, and no ways commenſurate 
toit, is indeed a great and moſt fatal vice, 
nd is often ſeen to betray men into great 
puilt, as well as bring them into ruin; ſo 
hat it is neceſſary, in all cafes in which 
bete can be exceſs, to reſtrain defire. But 
Ill in fact, whatever is fixed upon by the 
eart of man as the chief good, and the 
object of the higheſt delight and joy, 
it is in vain to ſpeak of reſtraint : 
nen are ſtill ſtraining forward. And 
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leſire, when well directed, is fo far 
om being culpable, that it is always ap- 
. proved 
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ndeed this vaſt extent or compaſs of 
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SRM. proved by the reflecting mind; it ſpeaksa 0 
V. certain greatneſs of ſoul, which is indeed t 
moſt pleaſing. Who ever found fault with WM ” 
himſelf for vehemence of deſire after mo- 

ral excellency, after higher degrees of it 
than have been yet attained ? who ever x 
accounted moderation in this reſpeQ, a Mt ” 
virtue ? who ever blamed himſelf for the Wi © 
ſtrength of deſire after the pure joys Which ſc 
are annexed to virtue, and greater mes ff * 
ſures than he was ever yet in poſſeſſion BW © 
of? If the mind reſts in ſuch objeds « Win 
good, and what make men truly happy, Wl 
it ſeems impoſſible not to deſire as much be 
of that good, and happineſs, as men ar: Wn 
capable of enjoying; and how far this Wl 
capacity may reach who can determine! r01 
But from this it is an obvious conſe ſtr 
| | quence, that nothing could ever be in- del 
4 tended as the chief good of man, in the i Af 
fruition of which exceſs is at all poſlible. de 
And hence we evidently ſee, that all ten- hea 
poral objects, all ſenſual delights, all the nk 
objects of covetous defire, are at once et: 
cluded. In theſe purſuits there is, con- t 
fefledly by all, great, and culpable, and Au. 
ruinous exceſs; they cannot then be th 
higheſt enjoyments of a being who hi 
deſires 


lite the light of the fun, &c. 147 
defires, in the very nature of them, illimi- S E R M. 
table; who ſeems to be made for progreſt V. 
in perfection and happineſs, to which 
imagination can fix no certain bounds: 
Whereas, when we turn our thoughts to 
knowledge, to moral excellence, to the 
viſion of God; here indeed an unbound- 
ed proſpect lies before us; and we can 
ſet no certain limits to our poſſible at- 
tainments, in the duration of an eternal 
age. In theſe objects then our chief good 
muſt lie; there is a greatneſs, an infinity 
in them, ſuited to deſires which know no 
ch pound. This is the voice of reaſon, it 
is the language of our own frame, direct- 
his ing us. But how admirably are the gene- 
tous tendencies of the ſoul encouraged, and 
e. ſrengthened, by the Goſpel of our Lord 
in: Jeſus Chriſt! in the expreſs declarations and 
the WY aſſurances of eternal life; in the high and 
ble. dlevating ſentiments they give us of the 
- bleavenly ſtate; and in the amazing ma- 
the WY mifeſtations of the love of the Father of 
er. l, his love to mankind in Chriſt Jeſus 
on- our Lord; and in his willingneſs to com- 
aud municate to us from the infinite riches of 
the lis bounty and goodneſs! What ſhall we 
has WY Pore ſay ? if knowledge, if moral excel- 
ares L 2 lence, 
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The happineſs of the righteous 


Se Rt M.lence, if God himſelf is the object of our 


felicity ; theſe objects are infinite, and 


——"ſuited to. beings formed with ſuch caps- 


cities and deſires, and for an eternal dura- 
tion of exiſtence. 'This little world, with 
all that may be poſſeſſed in it, cam be no 
great matter, to beings of ſuch a frame 
and conſtitution—This little world, in 
which we are to continue but a. littk 
time, were it all our own, ſtill it would 
not ſatisfy ; we ſhould be ſenſible of de- 
fires inſeparable from our frame, which 
extend far beyond it. It is at preſent our 
convenient habitation, and greatly en- 
riched with the goodneſs of our Maker; 
but we all know, that to the peaceful en- 
joyment of life in it, and to the tranquil- 
lity of our minds, two things are abſo- 
lutely needful, namely, a contentment 
with. that portion. of the good things of 
the world, which providence hath put into 
our poſſeſſion, though comparatively : 
ſmall one; and a willingneſs to leave it, 
and all that is in it, when the Author of 
nature ſhall give the command: What 
then can ſuch a ſcene be to creatures of 
ſuch extended deſires, after an endleſs 
duration of being, and unbounded hap- 
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pineſs in it? It is true, we ſee enough inSERM, 


this ſeene to demonſtrate fully the good- 
neſs of the parent of the univerſe; and 
wo find ourſel ves in a ſtate in which be- 
ing is ſweetened, and rendered comfort- 
able, by many favours; but that very 
goodneſs of our common parent, raiſes 
expectations which extend far beyond this 
world; and he does not juſtice to the good- 
neſs of God, or to his own frame, who 
niſeth his thoughts no higher. 

Secondly, it is apparent that it muſt 
be of the greateſt uſe to us, to accuſtom 
ourſel ves to ſuch contemplations, and to 
entertain the mind much, with the proſ- 
pect of what the ſervants of God ſhall 
be. This becometh the belie vers whoſe 
converſation is ſuppoſed to be in heaven; 
and is indeed ſuitable to the character of 
the ſubjects of a kingdom, which is not 
af this world. But it will alſo be found 
exceedingly profitable to us: It will great- 
ly enlarge the heart, and be a very ef- 
ſectual preſervative from all littleneſs and 


narrowneſs of ſoul; from the exorbitan- 


cies of all the ſelfiſh paſſions, and eſpeci- 
ally from all the meanneſſes of vice; it will 
tend greatly to give us vigor and life in 

1 the 


149 
V. 
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SERM.the performance of our duty ; it will aid 
V. us in bearing adverſe diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence; and if providence ſhall make our 
ſtate proſperous, it will beget a virtuous 
generous independence on temporal poſ- 
ſeſſions, which will be a preſervative from 
the ſnares of them: Beſides, it is the 
moſt effectual method of maintaining that 
good humour, and ſatisfaction with out 
ſtate, and the ways of providence, which 
are ſo neceſſary to give a man the true 
enjoyment of himſelf; to render him a 
pleaſing member of ſociety ; and for exer- 
ciſing thoſe good and liberal affections, 
which are ſo neceſſary to the happineſ 
of it. Theſe are the advantages which 
our having our converſation in heaven, 
manifeſtly tend to produce; and ſurely, 
they are very conſiderable. As we pro- 
feſs then to be believers, let us act a 
ſuch. F we are riſen with Chriſt, let ur 

feek thoſe things which are above. Or. Or. 
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SERMON VI. 
That there is 0 appointed end of 
the ſorrows and ſufferings of good 


men; with uſeful reflections ſug- 


geſted by this aſſurance. 


Is AIAAH 60. 20. 


Thy fun ſhall no more go down, neither ſhall 
thy moon with draw itſelf; for the Lord ſhall 
be thine everlaſting light, and the days of 
thy mourning ſhall be ended. 


in the hiſtory of the world more VI. 


wonderful and unaccountable, than that 


there ſhould have been found perſons, 
ſome of them evidently of underſtanding 
L 4 and 


HERE is not, I think, any thing SE x M. 
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152 That there is an appointed end 
SER M. and ability, who ſet themſelves to over- 
VI. throw all the foundations on which the 
delief of a God reſteth, and that the world 
was created by him, and is governed by 
his providence; thus labouring to intro- 
duce atheiſm, and to perſuade men that 
their exiſtence, and that of all thingy 
about them, was the effect of chance or 
neceſſity, rather than of an intelligent 
agent, of wiſdom and power equal to ſuch 
a work as this univerſe ; ; I ſay, to ſee men 
labouring, even with zeal, to put this 
the moſt abſurd of all fitions, upon the 
world, is aſtoniſhing. The proofs of the hel 
exiſtence of an intelligent and powerful 


mo 
cauſe, who made the world, are ſo very l;. 
clear, that it is really aftgoiſhing how pri 
any man of common underſtanding could {en 


ever call it in queſtion ; ; ſurely, no man 
can be doubtful about it, but he who can MW 
doubt whether his eye was made for ſoe- b 
ing, his ear for hearing, his hands and or 
feet for handling or walking; or whether 

| meat was provided to ſatisfy his hunger, thi 

br drink to quench his thirſt ; nay, he the 
| might juſt as well pretend to doubt, whe- the 
ther houſes were built by men, that they ¶ chi 
might « dwell in them, ſecured from * ant 
incle- 


of the ſufferings of good men, &c. 
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inclemencies of the weather; whether SER Mm. 


wool and flax were manufactured for their 


is of uſe in human life, or any inſtrument 
of labour, was deſigned and formed for 
the uſe to which it is applied; in truth, 
he who is capable of ſuch abſurdity as 
this, is hardly fit to be converſed with. 


and wiſdom, as well as activity and pow- 
er, in all the parts of nature; and we 
can as clearly ſee good deſign, as we ſee 
any defign at all; thus we cannot but 
believe that this world is the work of a 
moſt wiſe and good Being. But if atheiſm 
s ſo very inconſiſtent with all the firſt 
principles of reaſon, and with the common 
ſenſe of mankind, ſo that ſuch as patro- 
nize it, are forced into the greateſt abſur- 


dities; one would think that nothing could 


bias their minds into this unnatural way 
of thinking, but ſome very great advan- 
tage and happineſs to mankind, attending 
this imagined ftate of things in which 
there is no God to take care of, or rule 
the world. On the contrary, how far is 
tus from being the caſe? How gloomy 
ind difconfolate muſt all nature appear, 


in 


We evidently ſee deſign, and contrivance, 


VI. 


cloathing ; or any utenſil whatſoever, which "7 
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SER M. in a fatherleſs ſtate! a world in which 
VI. no wiſe or good deſign, no order, no 90 
verning power, no conſtant, ſteady, and 
uniform cauſe of it's ſubſiſtence, are to h 
thought of; but all chance, all confuſion 
no power or principle, at all, to be th 
object of our dependence or hope! A mo p! 
uncomfortable ſtate, indeed, to indigent le 
creatures, who muſt be dependent for the it 
ſuſtenance and enjoyment of life, upon Ml © 
many things confeſſedly quite out of thet © 


power; and who are every moment liable Wi £9 
to great and manifold evils and miſerics' o 
Such, ſo wretched, is the ſtate which the Ml the 
atheiſt would perſuade us we are in ©: 
would even perſuade us is deſirable. Bu n- 
on the contrary, how joyful the thought, MI tif 
that this immenſe univerſe is the deſign thi 
and the work of an infinitely good, and i {ay 
"wiſe, and powerful mind, by which al pot 
the parts of it are conſtantly governed be 
that this glorious original intelligence ani us 
active power, had great and good ends in fel: 
view, ſuitable to the greatneſs of the work, ſho 


and that he will take care that theſe end ſen; 
are effectually ſerved! particularly, tha to 
as he hath made men moral agents, cape- I hop 


ble of being the ſubjects of a moral a0. and 
- miniſtrat10! 
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miniſtration, ſo he will himſelf act the SER M. 
part of a moral governor, giving ſuch VI. 
teſlimonies of his favour to his loyal ſub- 
jects, as become the infinite greatneſs and 
goodneſs of his mind; and inflicting ſuch 
puniſhment upon the diſloyal and rebel- 
lious, as the moral order of the world, and 
its perfection, and happineſs require; that 
every creature, but more particularly every 
moral agent, is under his notice, that the 
good are the objects of his ſpecial care, 
over whom he preſideth as the parent of 
the great family, ordering the affairs of 
every child of it, in the beſt manner, and 
maintaining, in the whole, the moſt beau- 
tiful and deſirable order; and doing all 
this unchangeably, and for ever; this, I 
lay, is the moſt joyful thought which can 
poſſeſs, the heart of man. Surely they can 
be no friends to mankind, who would rob 
us of it ; nor can they be friends to-them- 
ſelves. Is it not aſtoniſhing, that any 
ſhould induſtriouſly labour, to baniſh all 
ſenſe of order and beauty from nature, 
to. baniſh the moſt extended and joyful 
hope and conſolation from poor mortals, 
and to introduce, I know not what chance, 
neceſſity; 
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SRM. neceſſity, blind fate, darkneſs, confufin, 
VI. and gloom ? 


But the Lord rei gneth, let the earth 
glad, and the multitude of the ifles rejoic | 
chuds and darkneſs may be round about hin 
but juſtice and judgment are the ſupportm 
of his throne, mercy and truth go before hi 
face. And it is moſt joyful that our ab 
ſolute dependence is upon him. On thi 
delightful ſubject I made ſeveral obſery 
tions, in the former diſcourſe ; the main 
intention of which was, to repreſent the 
happineſs of good men diffuſed in a rich 
abundance, from God the inexhauſftibl: 
fountain, as the light of day is diffuſed 
over the face of the earth; equally di- 
fuſed to perſons, of all ſtations and cit. 
cumſtances, who are qualified to receive 
it, as the light itſelf is; independenth 
likewiſe of us, in this ſenſe, that it ö 
furniſhed compleat and perfect, in its kind, 
from him, and requires no external labour 
or preparation of ours; nor more than 
the light of day to be engrofſed, or made 
a property of by any power on earth; 2 
much ſuited alſo to the human mind, 3s 
the light of day is to chear the eye. Tit 


Lord ſhall be thine everlaſting light, It was 
2 IM 2 


of the ſufferings of good men, Gr. 


s taken, defcribes by many poetical, figu- 
tive, and ſtrong expreſſions, a moſt flou- 
laing and happy Rate of the church to 
come ; fo, it was queſtionable, whether 
bn kc meant only a very proſperous ſtate of 
it in this world, to which many of the 
expreſſions plainly point; or whether he 
did not refer, likewiſe, to the Rate of the 
church triumphant above. I did not en- 
ter into this critical inquiry, as the ſubject 
of my diſcourſe did not neceſſarily lead 
to it. 

As for the words which are the ſubjet 
of the preſent diſcourſe, The days of thy 
marning ſhall be ended, it is plain they 
may be underſtood to fignify a tranſition 
from a ſtate of deep adverſity and ſuffer- 
ing, to great proſperity in this world. It 
is a very natural and common way of 
ſheaking, when men have been relieved 
from very great diſtreſs, and brought into 
a ſtate in which they do not apprehend 
any return of it, but enjoy health and 
proſperous life; that the days of their 
ſorrow and mourning are ended, though 
they are yet far from being compleatly, 
and 


on the laſt occaſion obſerved, that as the SE R M. 


t, in the chapter wh the text VI. 
prophet, in pter whence the tex 
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S FRM. and in all reſpects happy; nay, are lil 
VM. obnoxious to many evils and ſufferings 
so when the church is ſuppoſed to be 


delivered from great ſufferings, and brought 
into a proſperous and peaceful ſtate, it may 
be ſaid, that the days of her mourning are 
come to an end. But the goſpel, though 
it contains no promiſe of a ſtate of the 
church in this world, which ſhall be ſecure 
from all ſuffering and adverſity, yet gives 
us aſſurance of a ſtate to come, when 
this ſhall be the caſe-; when all true mem- 
bers of the church ſhall be compleatly 
happy; when the faſhion of this world 
being paſſed away, all things ſhall become 
new, and the ſervants of God ſhall enter 
into, and become poſſeſſed of life, in the 
higheſt ſenſe of that word. However, 
whether we underſtand the prophet as 
ſpeaking of great proſperity in this world, 
or of perfect happineſs in the world to 
come, 1s a matter not of much moment 
with reſpect to what I principally intend 
in this diſcourſe. That there 1s an ap- 
pointed end of the ſorrows and ſufferings 
of good men, we aſſuredly know; this 
they are patiently to wait for; and they 
wait for it in certain expectation that it 


(hall 
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mall be a full and compleat deliverance. S E RM. 
Upon this ſtate of expectation and hope, VI. 


[ would make the following reflections. 
Firſt, the Being who made us, and go- 
verns the whole world, unqueſtionably 
can put an end to the days of mourning, 
and make his ſervants happy; ſo that we 
have the greateſt reaſon to rely upon his 
promiſe. That original, infinite, active 
power, every where preſent in the uni- 
verſe, and to every creature in it, can 
effect whate yer is poſſible; all cauſes, all 
events whatſoever, are abſolutely in his 
power. Whatever therefore, with reſpect 
to external objects and circumſtances, is 
matter of diſtreſs to his ſervants, he can 
remove, ſo that it ſhall diſtreſs them no 
more ; and whatever objects of enjoyment 
and delight are requiſite to compleat their 
happineſs, he can furniſh. Not only this, 
but he has abſolute power over our frame, 
and can give men the higheſt reliſhes of 
joy, ſo that they thall not only have the 
objects of delight in poſſeſſion, but ſhall 
have the higheſt fruition of them. Theſe 
are two very different things. We evi- 
dently ſee in our preſent ſtate, perſons 
furniſhed with, one would think, every 
IS thing 
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Ss RN. thing they could wiſh, and free from any 


VI. great calamity that ſhould ſour the enjoy. 
5 
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ment of life; yet, they are miſerable ; x 
diſſatisfied temper of ſpirit, and an ima- 
gination that is reſtleſs, and conſtantly 
uneaſy by preſent evils which are its own 
creatures merely, or apprehenſions of evil 
that may come, render them in a great 
meaſure incapable of reliſhing life; thus 
circumſtances, which to the ſpectaton 
may appear much to be envied, are yet 
to the perſons themſelves, intolerable. 
It is therefore plain, that to the enjoy- 
ment of being, there muſt not only be the 
objects of delight and happineſs, but a 
ſtate and temper of mind fit for enjoy- 
ment. Our Maker can give both. And 
as he hath abſolute power over external 
objects and circumſtances, fo he can aid 
the powers which he hath given, delivet 


the mind from every prejudice, make it 


capable of juſt diſcernment, and of being 
affected towards objects, according to their 
real nature and value. In a word, he can 


furniſh the matter of higheſt entertain- 
ment to the mind, and alſo give the reliſh 
for it. For imagination, that wondrous 
and moſt important power of the on 

an 
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ther ; that faculty, I fay, which a little 
attention will convince us it is one of the 
hardeſt things to govern aright, and which 


of God; ſo that whatever can be done 
by means of it, he can moſt aſſuredly 
effect. Thus to think that we, and all 
our circumſtances and powers, are abſo- 


joyful to every good mind 


he hath pointed out to us a petiod of all 
our ſorrow and mourning ; and that his 


of future evil! In our preſent imperfect 
ſtate, wherein mar is faid fo be born to trou- 
tear the ſparks flee upwards, many are 
t the cvils to which we are liable. With 
g WrſpeRt to health, to fortune, to character, 
t io relatives, to intimate friends, to the 
n 


public and our country; it may be truly | 


ad, that there is no perſon but who, in 


heſe reſpects, is a widely extended mark 
for advetſity and misfortune. And even 


b 
0 
„chile men rejoice in the goodneſs of God, 
0 


we ſee in Tome inſtances becomes quite 
ungovernable ; is abſolutely in the power 


lutely in the hand of God, muſt be moſt 


But, ſecondly, how pleaſing is it that 


pracious promiſes baniſh all apprehenſions 


Vor. III. M in 


16. 
and which has ſuch a ſhare in our happineſs 8 E R M. 
or miſery, as the immediate cauſe of ei- VI. 
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SERM.in the indulgence of his providence, and 

VI. are reliſhing life with joy and gratitude, 

"they well know they have no fecurity 

from manifold diltrelles, they know not 

how ſoon they may meet with moſt ſevere 

ſtrokes, and their proſperous ſtate be 

turned into miſery; miſery, ſo far as mere 

outward calamity can make it ſo. No 

worth or goodneſs, no nor any diſcretion 

in conduct, is an abſplute ſecurity from 

this No man who believes a wiſe and 

gracious providence governing .the world, 

but muſt be ſatisfied, notwithſtanding all 

this, that all is perfectly well ordered, and 

that, calamities are appointed for men to 

ſerve good purpoſes, as a correction and 

diſcipline, or as a trial of virtue, and 

means of making men more worthy and 

approved; ſtill however, the moſt perſed 

ſatisfaction of the mind in theſe great 

points, does not prevent the feeling of 

evil when it is incumbent, nor the appte- 
henſion of it, for the future. 

And we have great reaſon to 
rejoice in the g ſs of God, which is 
ſo richly diffuſed through the world, ye 
we actually ſee many in deep adverſity; 
we {ce many worthy and good men = 

W 
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whoſe patience is very ſeverely tried. SERM: 
Now, it muſt be exceedingly comfortable VI. ; 
to fuch, to foreſee a final period of all 
their ſufferings. But beſides : all the evil 
which we are liable to, in our external 
ſituation; circumſtances, and connections, 
how much evil is there, which is internal, 
and ere intimate ? As oar own tempers 
and conduct, when regulated and ordered 
aright; are the ſources of the higheſt joy 
aud ſatisfaQion ; ſo when they ate wrong, 
they become inftruments of the moſt pun- 
gent uneaſineſs. Fooliſh and impetuous 
paſſions, filling the mind with tumult and 
uproar, indiſcretions in conduct, fruitful 
perhaps of great uneaſineſs t6 ourſelves 
or others, and above all, tranſgreſſions of 
the law of God ; theſe things fit moſt 
heavy upon the nin Inwatd blame ang 
ſelf-coridemnation, are the hardeft df all 
things to be born. And furely no good 
mam can think himſelf in a ſtate of com- 
pleat deliverance from evil, until he is 
taifed above moral infirmity, and into a 
ſtate in which he ſhall be perfectly pleaſed 
with himſelf. Now, ſuch à ſtate we look 
for; when the days of mourning ſhall bs 

M 2 for 
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SRU. for ever at an end. This is indeed RY 
VL. _ pleaſing! Thus, the good man, while he 


is in a proſperous ſtate in this world, 
making the beſt of his enjoyments, and 
of the bounty of his Maker for his own 
ſatisfaction, (which ſurely is ſo far from 
being culpable, that it is a virtue in him 
to do ſo) hath this great additional ſatis- 

faction, that he aſſuredly expects a tate 
in which it will be ſtill much better with 
him; a ſtate in which he will have that 
ſecurity from evil and ſuffering, which he 
cannot have while upon earth. Oa the 
other hand, though he be at preſent la- 
bouring in diſtreſs, yet he hath the ſatis- 
faction of knowing that it will ſoon come 

to a.period. And ſurely it is natural that 
evils ſhould be born with patience, of 
which we aſſuredly fore-ſee an end, and 
that the ſpirit ſhould be joyful in the 
proſpect of endleſs day, ſucceeding a ſhort, 
comparatively ſhort, darkneſs. Did but 
an aſſured faith realize theſe great things 
to the mind, how happy the effects they 
muſt produce ? This leads me to the third 
reflection, namely, 


| That 


— 
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That as God hath appointed the mea-SE « NM. 
ſure and the duration of our mourning, VI. 
ſo it becometh us to be patient under it.. 
He tells us that the day of mourning to his 
ſervants, ſhall have an end; which plain- 
ly implies that while it does continue, it 
is continued by his appointment, and by 
his counſel. Theſe two cdnſiderations, 

I fay, are juſt grounds of patience in the 
day of diſtreſs. Affliction does not ariſe 
out of the duſt; it cometh not at all by 
chance. It is ordered in weight and mea- 
ſure, and 1n the duration of it, by divine 
proyidence. It is directed by unerring 
wiſdom, and by the moſt perfect goodneſs. 
Weare as certain of this, as our knowledge 
of the divine perfections and providence, 
and as expreſs declarations can make us. 
Were we to have it ſolemnly declared 
to us by the Parent of all, in each par- 
ticular caſe, that the ſufferings we under- 
went were by his ſovereign appointment; 
that he had wiſe and good ends and pur- 
poſes to ſerve by them; and that he had 
adjuſted the meaſure and duration of them, 
in the beſt and fitteſt manner; ſurely, we 
would then compoſe our minds to a meek 
and patient ſubmiſſion. Now, what though 
M 3 - this 
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$8: RM. this i is not miraculouſly declared to us by 


a voice from heaven, or any other extraor- 


S—Y—dinary way; yet, upon the cleareſt prin- | 


ciples, we know the thing is really fo. 
This ſhould quite ſubdue all impatience 
of ſpirit. The true and becoming lan- 
guage, Is, it is the Lord, let him do what 
ſeemeth him good. To him we owe, not 
merely ſubmiſſion, but a moſt affectionate 
reſignation of ourſelyes. The hand which 

afflicteth us, is the very ſame which origi- 
nally framed us; the ſame which made 
our bodies, ſo curiouſly and wonderfully ; 
the ſame that formed our minds, and 
diſtinguiſhed us from the brutes that pe- 
riſh, by ſuch an aſtoniſhing combination 
of excellent powers ; the ſame which hath 
taken care of us, and given ys bread to 
eat, and raiment to put on all our days, 
and provided us with innumerable con- 
veniencies and comforts in life ; the ſame 
that hath been our inviſible but omnipo- 
tent protection, in many dangers, and 
from many evils, and upon which our 
whole dependence muſt ſtill be ; that band, 
or power, on which we rely for the conti- 
nuance of our being for ever, and that it 
mall be happineſs to us; ſurely, h 
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hand, an unlimited, and moſt affectionate S ER M. 
and cordial reſignation is due. So that VI. 
whatever men, even the wiſe and good, * 


may in the bitterneſs of their ſpirits be 


tempted to think and ſay, yet in a cool 


and diſpaſhonate temper, they muſt ſee 
that ſuch meek reſignation is infinitely 
due to the ſupreme mind ; and this, whe- 
ther we can ſatisfy our own minds, with re- 
ſpeR to the particular diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence, or not; ſometimes we can do this; 
ſometimes, all is unfathomable myſtery ; 


however, ſtill it is the Lord; and fit it 


is that he ſhould do what is good in his ſight. 
There is in ſuch patience, ſomething moſt 
beautiful, and worthy, and which muſt 
be in the ſight of God of great price; for 
it does him the higheſt honour that mortals 
can do, eſpecially when men ſuffer in his 
cauſe, and for conſcience ſake ; ſtill how- 
ever, ſubmiſſion to his will, in times of 
ſevere affliction of whatſoever kind, is a 
moſt ſubſtantial virtue. To ſee men im- 
patient under the hand of God, to ſee 
them ſo impatient, that life 1s become an 
intolerable burthen to them, ſo that they 
themſelves put an end to it, fpeaketh a 
ſtate of mind not only undeſirable, but 


M 4 indeed 
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SE RM. indeed frightful; and is moreover diſho. 
VI. nourable to the ſupreme ruler of the 
world; the language ſeeming to be, that 
men do well to be angry, to be fretful, and 
to purſue the tendencies of this ſpirit to 
any length, and into the moſt deſperate 
meaſures. By the ſad and manifold in- 
ſtances in which men have acted ſo, we 
may ſee the nature and tendency of in- 
' patience, in general; and how much eve. 
ry degree of it is to be oppoſed, and bon 
down, In fine, we owe ſubmiſſion to 
God as our father and ſovereigo, infinitely 
kind and bountiful ; to whom we owe al 
the good that we enjoy, or hope for; ve 
owe it likewiſe, to his unerring wiſdom; to 
which it is perfectly rational that we ſhould 

refer and reſign ourſelves, in all things. 
But as the meaſure and duration of al. 
fliction and trial is by Gods appointment, 
and by his counſel, ſo he hath appointed 
an end to it. This is ſtrong encourage 
ment to patience. If affliction were to 
to be endleſs, the proſpect muſt be moi 
gloomy and diſconſolate. True indeed, 
were the evil ſuffered but ſmall and in- 
| conſiderable, and bore no proportion tothe 
good enjoyed, though it ſhould A” 
0 | ol 
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for ever, yet exiſtence. might be a realSE Rm. 
blefling, and juſt matter of joy; again, VI. 
ſhould we ſuppoſe the evil ſuffered, and 
the good enjoyed to be equal, the pain 
and the pleaſure to be perfectly ballanced, 
that would be a ſtate which could not be 

nounced wretched, yet it could hardly 
be reckoned deſirable, or, preferable to 
non- exiſtence. But farther, did the meaſure 
of evil far exceed the good, the meaſure 
of pain exceed that of pleaſure, and ſo to 
tontinue invariably, then indeed exiſtence 
muſt be accounted a burthen and puniſh- 
ment. But now, ſuppoſing the evil for a 
determined time, perhaps a ſhort one, to 
exceed the good, and this when ended, to 
be followed with an indeterminable dura- 
tion of great and unmixed bliſs; in this 
caſe, there would be ſtill reaſon to rejoice 
in exiſtence, and to be patient under the 
evil. But ſurely much more muſt this be 
reaſonable, when the evil ſuffered is far 
leſs than the good enjoyed; and the time 
alſo of ſuffering comparatively very ſhort ; 
which, one may ſay, is very generally at 
leaſt, the caſe with reſpect to the ſtate of 


.good men, in this world. However, what 


we are to attend to is this, that as the 
e moments 
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SE RM.moments of time go on, they are continy. 
VI. ally leffening the meaſure of the ei 
*—Y appointed for us; and the afflitions af 
the day are gone with it, to return 10 
more for ever. We therefore may with 
moſt pleaſing and joyful expectation, 30 
on to the appointed time, for our expectatin 

Hall nat be cut off. | 

Again, as we know it is the hand of 
God which adjuſteth the proportion of the 
ſweet and bitter which are in our lot, 
that it is by his counſel and his appoint- 
ment we are afflicted, fo it highly con- 
cerneth us to look to the intention and 
defign which he purſueth, and to improve 
the ſeverities of providence in concur- 
rende with that defign, ſo as in the mol! 
effectual manner to ſerve it. Though 
there may be many particular deſigns of 
Providence which we can by no means find 
out, and in which therefore we are not 
at all concerned ; yet, we cannot err with 
reſpect to the general intention; namely, 
that of making us worthier and better. 
This muſt be the great deſign of the whole 
of that diſcipline we are under; and we 
may moſt rationally apply it to every part. 


Affliction naturally tends to beget a ſe- 
"on 


of the fufferings of good men, Gc. 


en doing in life for the time paſt, and what 

t purpoſes are for the future. Nowall theſe 
moſt uſeful exerciſes of our thoughts. 

But there are two things which I would 


ncipally inſiſt upon, as moſt valuable 


ing all evil luſts ; and ſecondly, wean- 


ring our hearts to bleſſings and enjoy- 
ts of another and higher kind. Firſt, 
e mortifying of evil luſts and affections. 
continued flow of proſperity, in this 
has a great tendency to nouriſh and 
n engthen theſe. It furniſheth the means 
gratiſication; it pteſents thoſe ſcenes, 


d innumerable kinds, te the mind, which 
xt ad to divert it from ſcrious recollection, 
h a proper attention to moral objects; 


r greatly the ſenſual appetites, 
aking the paſſions, of all kinds, turbu- 
it and irregular. And as it is obſerved 
n 
the mind, in men forget God; 
it is often ſeen to make them forget 
themſelyes ; 


ds to be ſerved by it; firſt, the morti- 


g our minds from this world, and en- 
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us temper, and thoughtfulneſs; to cor- S E R N. 
alevity of imagination, and impetuoſity VI. 
paſſion ; to make us look inward to 3 
te of our on minds, to what we have 
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SER M. themſelves; to fill them. with van 


V 


and pride, and to make them look dom 
upon others. Ad verſity and affliction hay 
a contrary tendency. Theſe check ſa 
ſual appetites and deſires; theſe hum 
men, and tend to hide pride from the 
eyes; theſe may in a great meaſure cutd 
the means, and occaſions, of corrupt au 
Irregular gratification ; theſe ſubdue the 
ſpirit of this world; they banith, in th 
moſt effectual manner, innumerable van 
and fooliſh ſcenes which the imaginatin 
is apt to create; and may be a moſt hy 
Py means of diverting men from forbidda 
purſuits, in which otherwiſe they mig 
engage. Theſe, and many other advat 


tages of the like nature, are the obviow 


tendency of affliction and trouble; a 
then only is it uſefully improved, whe 


men concur with nature, and endeavou 
to ſerve theſe important ends, in the bel 
manner. This ought to be our ſtudy u 


the days of our diſtreſs; and we may ei 


pect that the moral powers, that our com 
ſciences, will then have the beſt oppor 
tunity of exerting themſelves, and wil 
operate with the greateſt energy towart 
a conviction of what hath been amiſs 


time 


„ the fufferings of gd men, G. 


getting a juſt. ſenſe of moral obliga- 


the time to come. And if ſabduing 
ſin in us be the fruit of our afflic- 
on, we have indeed reaſon to account 
a gainful thing. We are likewiſe 
re that, in ſuch caſe, we purſue the 
reat intention, and anſwer the end of 
lim who appointeth calamity in our lot. 


ion WF Secondly, another excellent purpoſe to 
» Wc ſerved by affliction: is, weaning the 
kn Wind from this world and all temporal 
i Woſſeſſions, and raiſing the deſires to fhoſe 


ings which are above, which are ſtable 
nd perfectly ſatisfy ing. In point of ſpe- 
uation we all agree, that as here' we 
ave no continuing city, ſo here is not our 
ortion; we all agree that nothing earth- 


pacities of our immortal ſpirits ; that 
bis world, conſidered in itſelf, and with- 
ut any connexion with another ſtate of 
uiſtence, is in a great meaſure vanity and 


ared to thoſe of the world above: theſe 


things 


ne paſt; in combating whatever is wrongSE RM. 
the preſent . temper of - the mind; in VI. 


on, with good reſolutions and purpoſes 


is commenſurate to the deſires and 


ration of ſpirit; and that the enjoy- 
nents of mortal life, are not to be com- 


Se RI. things reaſon and revelation clearly tead 
VI. and we all profeſs our aſſent to then 
gut when we look into the temper 


That there is an app: ninted end 


CON! 


and the behaviour of many of mankind 
we fee that they act as if there was n 
truth in them. As eager in purfuin 
after, as pleaſed in enjoying this wort 
and as much reſting in it, as if it wen 
indeed intended to be their all; as un 
willing to think of leaving it, and 3 
much negligent of immortality, as if it 
this laft there was no reality. Now, i 
is evident that continued proſperity great 
ly tends to ſtrengthen this evil tempe; 
to make us more and more fond of the 
world and its poſſeſſions, and to make i! 
teſt in them as the moft ſubſtantial good 
On the other hand, when deep diftreh 
befalleth men, when ſuch as have been 
the defire of their eyes, and the joy d 
their hearts, are taken from them; 07, 
when their bodies are chaftened with firm 
pain, and long continued; of, when God 
hath made the things he gave them, to 
paſs away from them; or, when they 
find themſelves in vexations circumſtan- 
ces with reſpect to their ſituation, and 

eonnection 


& the ſufferings of good men, c. 175 
connections in life; efpecially, when they Sn RM. 
xe apprehenſive of a removal from this VI. 
world; then they feel. an irrefiftible 
anviction of the truth of Solomon's _ 
maxim, that a/ is vanity and vex- 
ation of ſpirit ; they ſee then the ne- 
ceſſity of ſeeking another portion than 
earth affords, and the mind moſt natu- 
rally raiſeth itſelf to the power above, 
for help and happineſs. This will pro- 
bably excite deſires, where they have 
not been before, after an inheritazce which 
ir incorruptible, and unde filed, and which 
fadeth not away, however vain they may 
in many caſes prove, when the mere 
fruit of the preſent painful ſenfation. 

But where ſuch deſires have before obtain- 

ed, they will now greatly be ſtrengthen ; 

ed; the mind will become proportion- 

ably more negligent of this world, and 

the poſſeſſions of it, and the more wil- 

ling to leave it; which is ſurely a moſt 

important point. We are ſtrangers and ſo- 

ſourners upon earth, as all our fathers were; 

and we know not the day nor the hour 

when we ſhall be called upon to leave it. 

Happy therefore the perſon, whoſe mind 
£7 ſits 
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S RN. ſits eaſy to this world, and in whom 


That there is an appointed end 


VI deſires after the world to come, are in 


— 


proper ſtrength; happy and moſt deſira- 
ble is any thing whatever, which con- 
tributes as a means to beget in men 
this bleſſed temper! Thus we ought to 
ſtudy the improvement of the calami- 
tous turns in life, to the great and 
good purpoſes which are purſued by him 
who appointeth them in our lot. 
This ought to be our principle care, 
aud ſolicitude; and we know that there- 
in we may labour ſucceſsfully. In many 


inſtances, no labour or application of 
ours, or of any mortal, can deliver us 


from the evils which preſs us. All our 
anxious cares, all our attempts to that 
purpoſe, are - vain. But not ſo our at- 
tempts of making a moral improvement 
of what we ſuffer; and ſurely if we ſuc- 
ceed in that, we cannot but believe that 


we are great gainers; and this will make 


the appointed end of our D Joy- 
ful indeed. _ 
» Theſe are the election I propoſed to 


make upon this paſſage in the Prophet; 


concluding all with this one obſervation, 
that 


of ile ſufferings of good men, Gr. 


alle to: all, there is ane event to the righ- 
fetus and the wicked ; ta the good, ta the 
clean and unclean; to him who ſatrifigeth, 
and him who ſactificeth not; as is the good 
0 is the ſuiner, and he that fweareth as he 
who feareth an oath. The beſt men have 
been ſeen in moſt calamitous external 
circumſtances ; and as no one can con- 
elude concerning his neighbour, merely 


hy perſon and the object of his Ma- 
A favour, ſo no one can conclude, 
from the deep adverſity of another, that 
he is a bad man, and under his Maker's 
diſpleaſure: Things ate in this world, 
and always have been, promiſcuouſly 
diſtributed. The time is yet to come 
when every man ſhall receive from God, 
according to the deeds done in the bo- 
dy; then ſhall every good man be per- 
Aly ſatisfied; and the whole work of 
od appear honourable and glorious ; 
then, particularly, ſhall all his ways to 
the ſons of men be juſtified ; and the 
Vor. III. N Per- 


* his ptoſperity, that he is a wor- 
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tat na mam can brow gither loue or batred, S RM. 
5 all that ir befare him: All things come VI. 
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178 That there is an appointed end, &c. 
Ss R M. perfected ſcheme fully ſatisfy every indi- 
VI. vidual, of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
tee author of it. For this glorious day 
let us wait with humble and patient 
minds ! &c. ; | 


SERMON VII. 


Youth and advanced age compared, 
and their ſeveral advantages and 
diſadvantages. 


** — 


Jos. 32. 6 
INE Fo young, and you are very old, 


UMAN life in the ſeveral ſtages 8 E R N. 

of it is very various in its ſtate, and VII. 
appearances; but in every ſtage of it may 
be ſaid, in many reſpects, to be imperfect. 
Men come into the world, perhaps the moſt 
helpleſs of all living creatures; and re- 
quire, for a long time, the conſtant atten- 
tion and tender care of the parent. It is 
by ſlow degrees they advance, through 
childhood and youth, to maturity: and 
when they bave attained to maturity, there 
N 2 is 
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180 The advantages and diſadvantages 

SeRM.is a certain period which nature hath MW 
VII. aſſigned, during which life appears in its 
moſt flouriſhing and perfect ſtate : and this 
is ſucceeded by the infirmities and diſad- 
vantages of old age ; through which men 
gradually decline towards the grave, where 
the ſcene is cloſed. Thus we ſee life go- 
eth on, provided men eſcape ſuch acci- 
dents and diſorders as are often ſeen to 
invade it, in every ftage, and to prove 

fatal to it. D1122618% | 
It is apparent, alſo, that in youth and 
advanced age, we go through the greateſt 
changes of life ; and the appearances of it, 
and our ſentiments concerning it, in youth i 
and in old age, are very different. Could | 
we join the experience of age to youth, 
and the wiſdom of the hoary head to the 
ſpring of animal life; or, which is the 
ſame thing, carry the youthful vigour of 
life into old age; this might ſeem to be 
very deſirable, and that in ſuch caſe, life 
would 'appear to be a- much better and 
happier Rate than it is now; but this the 
eourſe of nature forbids ; we muſt be con- 
tented to take things as the ſupreme Ar- 0 
biter of all hath appointed them, and to U 
go through the various ſtages deſtined for ir 
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va, attended with the ſeveral advantages 8 EN M. 


and diſadvantages annexed to each. VII. 
My particular intention, in this diſ-— 
courſe, is to make ſome obſervations on 
youth and advanced age compared toge- 
ther, and the ſeveral advantages and diſ- 
advantages of the one and the other; this 
[ hope will ſuggeſt ſome reflections, which, 
as they are intereſting, will be likewiſe 
uſeful ; as tending to the inſtruction of 
youth, and to ſhew the deſirableneſs of 
that multitude of years which teacheth wiſ- 
dom. | 
Many then are the advantages of youth ; 
in it, for inſtance, there is a pleaſing re- 
liſh of animal life; the powers and ſenſes 
are lively; and the objects with which 
mankind are ſurrounded, may be all ſaid 
to be new. This, likewiſe, is the ſtate 
in which the knowledge of many things 
is attained; and wherein the mind makes 
new acquiſitions, which are a pleaſing 
entertainment to it. The affections and 


paſſions, which may be termed the ſalt of 
life, have in this ſtage a peculiar warmth ; 
our reliſhes of delight are then moſt quick 
and lively ; and, according to the various 
inclinations and taſte of the young, there 
N 3 19 


The advantages and diſadvantages 


SRM. is a large and various field of entertain- 
VII. ment, in the active and laborious, or in 
wY=the amuſing diverſions, and recreations 


of life ; I ſpeak now of thoſe only, which 
may be enjoyed with perfect inno- 
cence: But this is indeed the loweſt, and 
leaſt conſiderable advantage of that ſtage 
of life. | 
For, in youth, men are moſt ſuſceptible of 
that very various diſcipline, which 1s fo 
neceſſary to the dignity, the uſefulneſs, and 
the enjoyment of human life. This is 
the time for acquiring arts and ſciences , 
and when the powers are moſt pliable to 
inſtruction; which you know holds true 
in innumerable inſtances ; and it is but 
ſeldom that men, who do not apply them- 
ſelves to arts when they are young, ever 
attain to any maſtery in them. This is 
the caſe with reſpect to the liberal arts 
and ſciences, as well as the other occu- 
pations and offices of life. Beſides, as 
youth is the time for learning, to the 
greateſt advantage; ſo it is the time fit- 
teſt for contracting right habits. The 
mind is then moſt pliable, moſt ſuſceptible 
of any impreſſions; and its not being pre- 
palleſſed with any bad habits, makes it 
much 


of youth and old age compared, &c. 


otherwiſe it could be ; young ones are led V 
into any courſe of 44850, more eaſily ; 
and being accuſtomed to it, it becomes 
delightful. To contract fuch virtuous and 
good habits, appears to be the main end 
and an excellent one it is, why ſo many 
years of youth are generally ſpent, and 
indeed by the laws appointed to be ſpent, 
in the ſervice of a maſter, in that. art or 
buſineſs to which riper age is to apply it- 
ſelf. Poſſibly, the art itſelf might be ac- 
quired, in much leſs time ; but the great 
thing 1s, that young ones ſhould acquire 
habits of application and diligence, of vir- 
tue and ſobriety. And as thoſe years of 
ſervice may well be accounted the moſt 
dangerous years of life, fit it is therefore, 
that they ſhould paſs under a continued 
diſcipline. But eſpecially it is happy when 
at this ſeaſon they are under a religious 
diſcipline ; thus they early contract reli- 
gious habits ; virtuous and good principles 
and affeQions, get poſſeſſion of their hearts, 

before the cares and buſineſs of life en- 
groſs them ; and before they have been 
betrayed into any vices, or have contract- 
ed any bad habits. This is an advantage, 
N 4 whigh, 


183 
much eaſier to contract good ones, nee 


eee 
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St am: which, if once loſt, is never to be recover. 


3 ed. How beautiful, how happy is it, 


' when in green youth we ſee the ſeeds of 
virtye ſpringing up, to fruitfulneſs in good 
works ; and the morn of life ſo hallowed, 
as to promiſe. the moſt deſirable and glo- 

rious day 
Again, in youth, men have time before 
them to anſwer all the ends and purpoſes 
of life—Time, the moſt precious of all 
things ! What they owe to their friends, 
to their country, to the great buſineſs of 
their own ſalvation, they have then op- 
portunity of performing : whereas, if that 
time and opportunity. are once loſt, they 
are never to be recalled. Nor lamenta- 
tions, nor tears, will effect this. The 
young have life before them, and may ſo 
conduct it, that it ſhall be reputable and 
happy; but if once paſſed over in a man- 
ner trifling and inſignificant, there is no 
redemption of it. This is the great ad- 
vantage of youth ; and what would not 
ſome men of advanced age, in the ſorrow 
and anguiſh of their ſpirits for an ill- ſpent 
life, give for it, could it be at all pur- 
chaſed ? Eſpecially it is to be conſidered, 
that we ſee many, by ſome falſe — 
eit cr 
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irremediably miſerable ; by contracting 
horrid ſtains of vice, or deſtroying thetn- 
ſelves, with reſpect to their temporal in- 
tereſts. It is ſurely poſſible, for the young, 
and the hitherto innocent, to eſcape ſuch 
grie vous ſnares ; from which, if men are 
once taken in them, there is no deliver- 
ance; that is, no ſuch deliverance, as will 
make a man's ſtate what it was before. 

I may add, laſtly, that as in all ſtages 
of life we owe much of our enjoyment 
to hope, ſo that is in a particular manner 
the portion of the young; in whom hope, 
as we ſhall afterwards hear, is rather too 
ſanguine, and that its objects in future 
life, ap ppear in falſe and flattering colours. 
While, in old age, hope with reſpe to 
the advantages and enjoyments of this 
life, is in a great meaſure periſhed. The 
proſpects of the old are narrow and con- 
tracted ; and the declenſions of nature 
ae a conſtant call ta them, to think of 
that a pproaching and near period, when 
the ſcene ſhall be cloſed. ._ . 

Such then are the principal advantages 
of youth. But there are, on the other 


hand, 
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either in point of diſcretion or of virtue, SE RM, 
r life to themſelves, in a manner, VII 


* 


186 The advantages and diſadvantages 
SER M.hand, very- notable diſadvantages attend. 
VII. ing it. For inſtance, reaſon and judgment, 
unaided by experience, are then weakeſt ; 
while yet the paſſions are naturally ſtrong, 
Now, this is a great loſs; and could we 
ſuppoſe mankind, in childhood and youth, 

to have the ſame views and ſentiments 

of things, which they afterwards attain, 

we muſt believe that they would then 

at in quite a different manner from age 
what they often do, and eſcape a thouſand ar 
ſnares, into which they are ſeen to fall, WW. 

not only thoſe of folly and indiſcretion, Mog 

but thoſe of vice. Whereas, while judg- lay 
ment is immature, and men have not that 
ſenſe of things, and of the conſequence; 

of their actions, which experience alone 

can give; yet then, appetite and paſſion 

are in their greateſt ſtrength ; and this, 
eſpecially when accompanied with a blind 
ſelf-ſufficiency in the young, and reſtive- 

neſs to all admonition and advice, gives 
occaſion to innumerable miſchiefs. The 
young are apt to go precipitately on, and 
poſſibly to their own deſtruction, before 

they can be recovered. This is often the 

caſe where vicious inclinations obtain, and 


innocence is already given up. The 10 
| at 


of youth and old age compared, Gr. 


what errors they have committed, through 
the heat and raſhneſs of unexperienced 
youth ; their ſentiments, however, cannot 
be communicated to young ones ; who are 
often unwilling to dire& their conduct, 
by the inſtructions and admonitions of the 
aged. How often 1s it ſeen that men, in 
arly life, get upon the ſhelves and ſhal- 
lows of it, from which they can never get 
off! and by one remarkably falſe ſtep, 
lay in plentifully for grief and ſorrow, 
through the whole of life! 


making the moſt gay and acceptable ap- 


compliant to, I ſhould rather ſay, much 
more under the power of faſhion, than 
others. What that recommends, they are 
rery apt to purſue ; very unwilling to be 
marked out by any ſingularity, which ſhall 
make them diſagreeable to their fellows. 
This compliance often betrays them into 
ſnares ; into faſhionable follies ; and even 


. . TS. 


Q_ 0 


* 


- into faſhionable wickedneſs. For want of 
Ts irmneſs and ſtrength of mind, they will 


rather 


(as. Solomon hath- expreſſed it) friketbSr nN. 
trough the liver, before they are well aware VII. 
of being wounded. But the aged well fee 
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Again, the young, who are deſirous of 


pearance in life, are ſeen to be much more 


188 The advantages and diſadvantage; 
SRM. rather do what judgment and conſcieng 
VIE condemn, than be fingular. Leave then 
SY to themſelves, to their on inclination, 
and poſſibly they might go on happij 
enough; but they cannot reſiſt tempt; 

tion. This is a weakneſs: which it requim 

age and experience, or a very great mes 
fare of wiſdom, to correct: But a weak 

neſs very incident to human nature, and 
eſpecially in youth, which is apt to be 

urged on by the vanity of making an ap 
pearance in the world, and of being ob 
ſerved in it ; which is: an unhappy perver- 

ſion of one of the nobleſt paſſions of the 

mind, namely, a defire of being diſti- 
guiſhed by what is really praiſe-worthy 

and glorious: 8 

This leads to another diſad vantag 

which the youthful mind is obnoxious to, 
namely, ſetting a high value on ſome lit 

tle natural diſtinctions and endowment; 

or on attainments in themſelves very in- 
conſiderable, and which have no connec: 

tion with the great purpoſes of lite, a 

the ſubſtantial enjoyments of it: for in- 
ſtance, great ſtrength of body, beauty 
even dreſs, and ſuch other things—deſit- 
able it muſt, be owned; but not to be 
com- 


1 
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compared with thoſe things on which the Se N. 
al enjoyment of life, and our anſwer- VII. 
ing the ends of it, depend. What he 
young very much admire of this ſort, 

makes but a little figure in the eye of 
wiſdom and experience. And indeed o- 


+ orvaluing it, hath a moſt unhappy ten- 
cacy to ſpoil the taſte of the mind, and 
o divert it from thoſe objects and pur- 
be ſuits which are much more important. 

„But what I would moſt particularly in- 
„aid upon, is this, that the young and un- 


experienced ate apt to conceive much too 
bigh expectations from life, and which it 
was never intended to anſwer. Fond ima- 
gination is the nurſery of deluſive hopes: 
Aud while men, in the full tide of ani- 


mal life, and a flow of ſpirits, have a pre- 
0, ſeat-pleafing enjoyment of life, they are 
it:. not only apt to hope that o-morrow will be 
ts WY #7 this day, or much more abundant ; but, from 
iche changes in life which are before 
c- them, they alſo promiſe themſelves ad- 
or fantage ; that the preſent grievances of 
in- life, if any they feel, ſhall be over, and 
y cir ſtate become better; thus creating 
r- te themſelves paradiſes in imagination, 


ind delineating proſpects in life, all beau- 
tiful 


SRM. tiful and entertaining; making general 
VIE much too little account for thoſe day 
SY of darkneſs and difficulty, from which m 
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fortune and ſtation can be any ſecurity, 
Very unjuſt, indeed, would they be u 
themſelves, if they drew only melanchs 
ly and gloomy landſcapes of life, and 
tormented themſelves with unreaſonable 
fears: But ſtill it is equal weakneſs an 
injuſtice to themſelves, to promiſe too 
much; to eſtimate life, as if we were 
to be exempted from the common cala. 
mities of it; and to raiſe ſuch high ex- 
pectations from this world, as are in 
truth quite out of nature. Which ar 
likewiſe followed with many bad con- 
ſequences, of which I ſhall only mention 
two; namely, that raiſed expeRations, 
which generally end in diſappointment, 
lay men open to pains and ſufferings, 
of which unreaſonable hope only was the 
cauſe ; and which, had imagination been 
under proper reſtraint, we ſhould never 
have felt. But this is not the worſt 0 
it ; ſuch vain and unreaſonable hopes, are 
very apt to give the mind an unhappy 
bias towards this world, and the tem- 
poral enjoyments in it; and to make men 
: negligent 
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negligent of that riches which only 1sSE RM, 
durable. Creating to ourſelves, by de- VII. 
luſive hope, and truſting to a paradiſe on | 
earth, is apt to make us negligent of the 
real paradiſe above. Fondneſs of tempo- 
ral enjoyments makes way for the ſpirit 
of this world to poſſeſs our hearts; and 
under the influence of ſuch poſſeſſion, 
we are ſure to miſcarry, with reſpect to 
the' true ends of life. 

But let us now conſider, and ſet a- 
gainſt this repreſentation, the advantages 
and diſadvantages of advanced age. And 
firſt, here is naturally to be expected 
judgment, ripened by experience—Judg- 
ment in' the affairs of life, and diſcern- 
ment of what is good and evil in it. 
Obſer vation and experience do, above all 
things, contribute to this. It is very true, 
that ſometimes in youth we find ſounder 
judgment than in age; and there are cha- 
raters whom obſervation and experience 
cannot much improve; however, where 
men are capable of improvement, thoſe 
ſurely are the means of attaining to it. 
Accordingly, you ſee Elihu, in the text, 
expected that days ſhould ſpeak, ' and multi- 
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Sr AM. tude of years teach wiſdom. Eſpecially 
VIE when men 
of youthful paſſions, may they be ſup- 


get free from the impetuoſity 


poſed to have a. clearer and fuller uſe of 
reaſon, the mind being diſengaged from 
many biaſſes, and prejudices, which un- 
experienced youth are apt to be entangled 


by. In a word, the mind may then be 


ſuppoſed in the beſt ſtate, when judgment 
is ripeſt, and the animal reiten are the 
moſt cool. 

Again, it is a great advantage in this 
tage of life, that expectation is not ſo 
apt to decei ve men, as formerly. Men of 
age and underſtanding muſt be ſuppoſed to 
know the world, better than others; they 
will not build in the air, as others do; but be 
prepared to make the beft of things as they 
really are, as they always have been, and 
will be. Beſides, there is a ſtrength and firm- 
neſs of mind produced by experience, and 
which is hardly attainable in any other way. 
Such as have ſuffered à great deal, arc 
beſt prepared for ſuffering more. A deep 
ſenſe of a conſtant liableneſs to misfor- 
tune and calamity, prepares men to tneet 
it with a calmet mind. So the veteran, 
on the field of battle, intrepid and with 

a ſteady 
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a ſteady reſolution, ſees and meets what Se K N. 
— 


is mueh too hard for the courage of the 
raw and unexperienced. 

Again, it may be accounted an ad van- 
tage of old age, that paſt life is out of the 
reach of all misfortune. The old and 
gay-headed know what they have met 
ivith, the young know not what evils 
time may bring with it: It is happy to 
have got through the ealamities and trials 
of life; to the thinking; what they may 
poſſibly meet with and endure, is a very 
grave conſideration. God hath wiſely veil- 
ed futurity from us; there is great good- 
neſs in his doing ſo; for . ſtrong 
the propenſity in mankind to know what 
ſhall happen to them ; yet the attentive 
and conſidering will ſee reaſon to beheve 
it far better that we ſhould not fore-know 
events. By ſuch prefcience' we ſhould 
pre-occupy both the joys and the forrows 
of life; which would, in reality, leſſen 
the former, and greatly add to the latter. 
Whereas, what is paſt, is never to be re- 
called. The farrow and grief of the day, 


is gone with the day, and ſhall return no 


more far ever. 


Vor. III. O „K 


De advantages and d advantage 
It may be added, that from many ſe- 


L trials of virtue to which the young 
Ca 


are expoſed, the aged are in a great mea- 
fure free. But what is moſt of all to be 
conſidered, is, that when men have led 
religious and virtuous lives, have anſwer: 
ed the great purpoſes of life; when through 
the common ſcenes of temptation, and 
trial, they have maintained their integri- 
ty; then 4 good foundation is laid up fir 
them againſt the time to come, that they may 
lay hold on eternal life. This foundation, 
or treaſure as the word might be tranſ- 
lated, is ſecure from every croſs event, 
from every enemy. On this the mind 
reſts fafely; on this foundation it looks 


forward to all the poflible ſcenes of 


futurity, with joy; as what muſt be for- 
tunate and happy to it. What the early 
virtuous are aſpiring after, as the very 
greateſt ; attainment, this the others are 
actually poſſeſſed of; namely, the gra- 
head 7 in the way 1 the 

moſt honourable of all croumr. 
And laſtly, in the old age of the vir 

tuous and good, there will be an autho- 
rity, and an influence, which may do 
much good in the world. Men, in this 


ſtage 
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ſtage of life, are fit inſtructors of the 8E RM. 
young and unthinking: and ſurely, they VII. 


are the fitteſt to recommend piety and 
virtue, as their recommendations are hap- 
pily ſeconded by their own example; in 
which, not only a religious life appears a 
practicable thing, but the beauty of it 


actually ſhines forth, and muſt engage the 


attentive and ingenuous. Theſe are the 
principal advantages of old age. 

Againſt which are to be ſet the infir- 
mities which generally attend it: ſuch 
as weakneſs of body; perhaps. decays in 
the intellectual powers; want of reliſh 
for many enjoyments in which others 
think themſelves happy; a diſreliſh of 
life; a turn to diſſatisfaction and peeviſh- 
neſs of ſpirit; and, which has a very 
unnatural appearance, ſometimes in age 
the generous temper becomes illiberal; and 


there is the ſtrongeſt inclination to acquire 


and retain temporal poſſeſſions, when men 

are very near bidding a final adieu to 
them. But the worſt caſe of all is, when 
men have ſpent life ill; have neglected 


the true purpoſes of it; or have gone on 


in a courſe which is directly oppoſite to 
them: and ſo are fallen into a ſtate in 
O 2 | which, 
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SRM. which, if they can think impartially, their 
VII. reflecting thoughts miniſter nothing to 
"them _ ſorrow, and anguiſh, and the 
ſad forebodings of future miſery! As much 
honour, and happineſs, as crown the hoary 
head when found in the way of righte- 
ouſneſs, fo much pain, and miſery, muſt 
toad that which is found in unrighteous 
courſes, 

Thus I have endeavoured to repreſent 
to you the principal advantages, and diſ- 
advantages, of youth and of age. Nei- 
ther of theſe ſtages, you all know, are 
to be conſidered as the matter of our own 
choice: They are appointed for us by 
our Maker. And I did not enter upon 
the ſubject as if either youth or age, in 
themſelves conſidered, were matters of 
moral diſcipline, which by our on agen- 
ey we eould affect, more than we can the 
time we came into being, our complex- 

ion, or ſtature, or any of thoſe things 
which are quite out of our power; but 
J have laid theſe obſervations on human 
life together, as they lead to ſome uſeful 
and affecting reflections, particularly the 
following. 
pit Firſt, 
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Firſt, that old age when life hath been Se Rm. 
ſpent in the paths of virtue and wiſdom, in VII. 
other words, in the fear and ſervice of 
God, and in doing good to mankind, is 
the happieſt ſtate of human life; it is 
moſt reputable. The hoary head, as Solo- 
mon hath expreſſed it, is, in that caſe, 
acrown of glory. The mind muſt have un- 
ſpeakable ſatisfaction in reflecting upon 
it. And though doubtleſs many tranf- 
greſſions and moral defects will ſtill occur, 
which are matter of grief, yet when one 
is certain that good principles have pre- 
vailed over all oppoſition, that the heart 
has been right with God, that is, ſincere; 
and the life fruitful in thoſe works of 
devotion, righteouſneſs, and charity, which 
are by Jeſus Chriſt, to the glory and praiſe of 
God; in conſequence of this there will be 
ſure hope, that, according to the gracious 
declarations of the goſpel, thoſe ſins men 
have been betrayed into, and the invo- 
luntary defects of their obedience, ſhall 
be forgiven. This muſt be a moſt defira- 
ble ſtate : A ſtate, worthy of being con- 
tended for by the young, with the moſt 
ſtrenuous endeavours, and above all other 
things. It is what they may hope to at- 

| 4 tain ; 
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SeRM.tain; but it is what the others have aQu- 
VII. ally attained. They have not only, by 
pollowing the paths of wifdom, eſcaped 
thouſand ſnares, into which the wicked 

and fooliſh fall ; they have not only raiſed 

many monuments of virtue and piety, 

in which they muſt have canſtant delight; 
having alſo obtained for themſelves a good 


report, and made proviſion for a memory V 
which will be always precious; but they U 
have moreover, a clear and moſt deſirable tt 
proſpect into an endleſs age; having lad Bl © 
the foundation for aſſuring their hearts Wiſ * 

| before God. The perplexing fears which Wh ©" 
the ſerious, but unexperienced, may be if th 
in, concerning their own ſtedfaſtneſs, and n 
their perſevering in the ways of virtue, of 
may be ſaid to be over; and thoſe con- of 
flicts with themſelves, and with the pi- WM © 
Tit and luſts of this world, which are 6 fil 


painful often, and ſo dangerous. If they 
have gone through ſevere trials of their WP"! 
virtue, or bore many calamities, the pain and 
they ſuffered. is over for ever; and glor 
the remembrance of it gives no uncaſ 
neſs. On the contrary, their approving 
their ſincerity and reſignation to God, ol whe 
ſuch occaſions miniſters to the refleding an, 
thoughts 
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thoughts, great joy. From many plea-Sx RM. 
ſures in which conſcienee could not in- VII. 
dulge them, they have been indeed cut 
off; but inſtead, they have enjoyed plea- 
ſures of a much nobler, and more ſatisfy- 
ing kind ; and wherein are they loſers by 
that abſtinence, now the ſcene may be 
ſaid in a manner to be cloſed? Juſt as he 
who hath enjoyed them, in the moſt lux- 
urious reliſhes, 1s nothing the better, now 
that they are all ſuppoſed to be paſt for 
ever. It is, no doubt, a moſt conſiderable 
addition to the felicity of ſuch reputable 
ch WY and happy age, when both the animal and 

de WY the intellectual powers are in ſome good 
ni | neaſure retained ; when men are capable 
ne, of ſerving God and mankind in the offices 

of life, even when age hath furrowed the 
ſpi- il wuntenance, and made the head hoary ; 
fill however, with all the common infir- 
hey mities of age, it is a moſt deſirable ſtate; 
her MY principally, that life hath been well ſpent; 
and that the iſſues of it are like to be ſo 
au glorious. In a word, as human nature 
«aſi cannot appear in a more miſerable light 
vine than it doth in the old age of the wicked, 

1, oof "ben ſcarcely any thing can be reflected 
ding en, but what muſt give grief and anguith, 
ght 4 of 
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S$SERM.of the moſt intenſe ſort, to the awakened 
VII. mind; when the proſpects into futurity 
are moſt gloomy and diſtreſsful ; when all 


the joys of life are gone for ever, nothing 
but an inſipid or painful remembrance of 
them left ; perhaps an unnatural appetite 
which can never be gratified ; one of the 
moſt hateful, certainly, of all things ; as 
human nature, I ſay, cannat appear in a 
more wretched light, in this world, than 
in the old age of the wicked; ſo it appears 
moſt reputable and happy in that of the 
rightepus and good; and it is the thing 
which, of all others, moſt ſtirreth up emu- 
lation, in an ingenuous and good mind. 
Secondly, it is plain that the greateſt 
ad vantage of youth is, that they have 
time before them, if life ſhall be preſerv- 
ed, and an opportunity of ſerving the 
great ends of it; wherein they have all 
imaginable encouragement to engage. As 
has been already obſerved, in that ſtage 
of life, the mind is moſt pliable, and the 
fitteſt ſubject of diſcipline ; the paſſions, 
though warm, yet are more manageable, 
before the irregularities af them are 


ſtrengthened by bad habits. And it is 


certain, that in the ways of wiſdom, il 
the 
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the taſte be rightly formed, men will find 8 x N N. 
the greateſt pleaſure, as well as the moſt VII. 


ſubſtantial advantages ; even in this life, 
though futurity were not taken into the 
account. Add to this, that the early vir- 
tuous will always have the favour, and 
countenance, and the aſſiſtance of their 
Maker. Theſe are ſtrong encouragements. 
And they cannot but ſee, that as they 
have time and opportunity before them, 
ſa they have reaſon to believe they ſhall 
ſucceed in improving of it; for there is 
nothing impracticable required of them. 
What remains then, but that they ſet 
themſelyes to improve their time and op- 
portunities ; that as life goeth on, they 
may approach to a happy and reputable 
old age ; or, if it ſhall pleaſe God to re- 
move them before they attain to it, that 
they may the ſooner enter into a ſtate of 
reſt and reward ; being removed from 
thoſe trials of virtue which till lay before 
them, into a ſcene where virtue ſhall be 
above trial ; where they ſhall be, in the 
ſtricteſt and ſtrongeſt ſenſe of thoſe words, 
made perfect and compleat in all the will of 


I add, 


The advantages and diſadvantages 
SAM. I add, in the third place, that though 
VII. long approved and aged virtue appears 
goſt venerable, commanding eſteem from 


all who can judge; yet eminent virtue 
and piety, in youth, hath a very peculiar 
beauty. As generally there is leſs ex- 
pected in that ſtage of life, eminent vir- 
tue, in it, doth therefore, in a peculiar 
manner, attract and engage. Thus it is 
likewiſe, when men, in youth, have made 
ſignal progreſs in any art or ſcience; or 
have attained to diſtinguiſhing degrees of 
wiſdom. But above all, eminent purity 
of manners, and piety, maketh the moſt 
beautiful appearance, and the deepeſt im- 
preſſion on the attentive obſerver. To 
ſer good principles thoroughly governing 
the whole conduct; to ſee: them prevail 
over all youthful levities and follies; to 
ſee paſſions, at a time of life when uſually 
moſt ungovernable, yet ſubjected to reaſon 
and conſcience; to fee the ſpirit and va- 


nity of the world deſpiſed, and trampled 
under foot ; ito ſee conſtancy, and ſteadi- 


neſs, and uniformity of life, at a ſeaſon 
when irreſolution, and the caprice of fan- 
cy, often take place, and make life. ap- 


pear: irregular and diſſonant; to ſee all 
3 this, 
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this, I ſay, is a moſt deſirable, a moſt 8 x RM. 
lovely ſpectacle! To ſee an human crea- VII. 


ture already arrived at the ſentiments of 
a virtuous old age, while yet as it were 
in the morning of life! Such inſtances 
there have been; and they are, in truth, 
very engaging. And ſurely all poſſible 
care and attention, in parents, to the cul- 
ture of young minds, and all poſſible ap- 
plication in the young ones themſelves, 
are moſt happily beſtowed, in accompliſh- 
ing ſo noble an effect An effect, happy 
to themfelves, and moſt uſeful to the 
world about them! For, their example 
will be much more apt to influence their 
fellows, than the examples of the aged, 
whom the young are apt to look upon as 
having done, in a great meaſure, with the 
world ; and as having loſt their taſte for 
it. And it will be readily ſuggeſted, that 
ſuch, however then diſtinguiſhed by piety, 
and virtue, might, when in the gay ſtages 
of life, be like themſelves ; but when they 
ſee correctneſs and purity of manners in 
the gayeſt ſtages of it, and virtue ſhining 
in its glory, where it is obnoxious to the 
greateſt temptations, this ſhews them what 
they might be, and cannot but upon the 
Dn attentive 


The- 8 and a 


Sz x M. attentive make impreſſion. To ſee true 
VII. virtue and goodneſs thus eminent, caſting 
—Y>a beautiful, a ſacred luſtre upon life, in its 


moſt engaging ſtate, conſiſtently with all 
the innocent gayeties of it, but pure from 
folly and vice; heightening all its enjoy- 
ments by tranquillity of mind, by the 
inward pleaſing approbation of conſcience, 
and preſſing forward to ſtill higher attain- 
ments, in that which is the richeſt and 
nobleſt of all poſſeſſions! Surely, greater 
honour than this, cannot be done to hu- 
man nature. 

Laſtly, we ſee that righteouſneſs and 
goodneſs, piety and virtue, in whatever 
ſtage of life, are the principal, I may ſay, 
the only ſubſtantial glory of it. This, 
and the happineſs which moſt certainly 
attends it, are, in truth, our ſupreme good. 
Great happineſs attends it, in the pleaſing 
teſtimony of conſcience, in a ſenſe of the 
favour of our Maker, of being conſtantly 
under his care and protection, and in the 
ample proviſion made for us, in the goſ- 
* pel, giving us the hope of a bleſſed im- 
mortality, and that in the moſt deſirable 
Rate. We can wiſh for no more. He 


wh 
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the whole progreſs of an eternal exiſtence; 
and, if we live ſincerely devoted to him, 
we ſhall never find cauſe to murmur, or 
repine at his adminiſtration. What re- 
volutions may come to paſs hereafter, we 
know not; but we are as much aſſured 
as the infinite goodneſs of God, his pro- 
miſes and covenant, can make us, that 
in all events, it Vall be well with the righ- 
tern. The rule by which we are to guide 
our ſteps towards the attainment of this 
great happineſs, is plain and eaſy. No 
man who attends to the dictates of his 
own heart; and who ſtudies the ſcrip- 
tures, can be at a loſs about it. It re- 
quires no diſtinguiſhed ability to find it 
out; it demands no eminence of power, 
or ſtation, to praQtiſe it. The pooreſt, the 
bweſt ſtation in life, is capable of it; the 
ligheſt can attain nothing more excellent. 
lt may be the inheritance of the cottager, 
4 well as of the crowned head; of the 
pliterate, as well as of the ſage. Happy 
ltey who lay hold on it! Above all, hap- 
py they, who early enter themſelves as 
candidates 


ho brought us into being by his ſove-S ERM. 
reign power, will take care of us through VIL 
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SB'KM. candidates for immortality;! who remen- 


VII. ber their Greatar in the days of their youth, 
——preſling on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to- 
| wards that happy period. when: they ſhall 

appear before God in perfection and glory 
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SERMON VIII. 


How we ought to be affected on 
the review of paſt life, and the 
proſpect of what is to come. 


\ 


Ps AL. 39. 5. 
Nerven ine age is as nothing before thee : 


\'S the duration of 518 life is in-SE RN. 
deed as nothing when compared VIII. 

vith eternity; how inconſiderable a thing 
therefore, mult it appear in his eye, who 
s from , everlaſting to everlaſting God un- 
changeable ? ? To him, as the Apoſtle Peter 
ſpeaketh, one day is as a thouſand years, and 
a thouſand years as one day. In truth, no 
2285 5 determined 
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Ss x A. determined period of duration, the largeſt 
VIII. conceivable, is much, when compared to 


robe - in thoſe which are to come; and then 


How we ought to be affected 


what is without end, what is infinite; 
how much leſs, then, the few years allot- 
ted to man upon this earth? But however 
- ſhort and uncertain life may be, conſe- 
quences of the greateſt moment depend 
upon it; for it is an immortal ſpirit which 
God hath breathed into man; and we are 
taught, both by reaſon and Scripture, that 
through an eternal duration of being, its 
ſtate with reſpect to happineſs or miſery, 
will be according to the quality and adi- 
ons of paſt life; a very awful conſiders 
tion this ; and which above all things ought 
to be attended to! 

But my principal intention in this diſ- 
courſe is, to repreſent to you the life of 
man, as it appears to the reflecting mind, 
in thoſe parts of it which are paſt, and 


to ſuggeſt ſome ſentiments upon thoſe 
different views of it, which I hope may 
be affecting and uſeful. 
Man, ſo far as we know, is the only 
creature, in this world, endowed with the 
power of reflection upon paſt life; which 
he can preſent to his view, with the = 
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ral-changes: and variqus circumſtances of SE R M. 
it, and his principal actions in it; he can VIII. 
review his ſtate in time paſt, his clade, 
himſelf, as good or evil, as happy or miſe- 
rable. And as the Creator hath endowed 
him with this power, ſo he hath planted 
a providence. in his heart, by which he is 
enabled to look forward to the. ſtages of 
life yet to come; and to. draw ſcenes, in 
his imagination; of what, according to the 
uſual courſe af things, may come to pals: 
hence. our hopes and fears, which ſo near- 
ly affect us, and are of ſo much impor- 
tance in — us. Dappy or miſera- 
ble. 

Now, when we «La, a * come 
to maturity of reaſon, capable of ſerious 
attention and reflection, looking back- 
ward on paſt life, and forward to the ſtages 
of it yet to come; many thoughts will 
naturally ariſe in the mind, ſuggeſted by 
theſe views; which, may be of very great 
uſe, by a proper improvement of them. 

I: has been obſeryed-that. the paſt time 
of life appears ſhort and jnconſiderahle; 
but the future, long, and the view of it, 
extended. For example, twenty years to 
come appear a long, time; whereas twenty 

Vor. III. P years 
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SE RM . years paſt, make but a ſmall appearance in 
VIII. thei imagination. It is in a manner, but as. 
——"yeſtertay when it is paſt, or as a watch in the 
7 night. Our refleQing thoughts ſoon run o- 
ver the time we have lived; the time we 
are to live, makes agreater figure; efpecially 
vvhen there is any object of our earneſt de- 
fire and expectation, which is at a diſtance 
from us; and for whoſe ſake, perhaps, we 
could wiſh the time, between us and the 
fruition of that object, were, if poſſible, 
annihilated. - Nor is this imagined great- 
neſs of that part of life which is to come, 
lar to the young, who ha ve the great- 
eſt part of life before them, but does in 
an unaccountable manner attend men, 
even to the laſt ſtages of life. All wil 
acknowledge, that When they are come to 
the decline of nature, and life is far paſt 
noon, they cannot then expect many years; 
that they muſt ſuon deſbend into the duſt; 
yet, as they do not know the period fixed 
for them, there is a wonderful tendency 
in the imagination to prolong it; and not 
to look upon death as near. Nor do | 
think this is to be aſcribed ſolely-to a cul- 
pable inattention, or to any pecuhar in- 


fuence which the ĩmmoderate love of 40 
wot 
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world Has upon the mind; it ſeems rather 8 x R N. 
to be a nutural caſt of mind; and, with VIII. 


reſpect to the neeeſſury buſineſs of life, 


may anſwer many good purpoſes. But is 


then indeed culpable, when it makes men 


neglect affairs of the greateſt conſequence; 
which is too often the caſe; (I ſpeak now 


principally of the affairs of religion) as if 


there were ſtill time enough remaining, to 


apply ourſelves to them; or when, though 
this is not ſo pernicious, it enoourages men 


to form deſigns, and purſue them, in the 


laſt ſtages of life, and when it draws 
near a ' concluſion, —defigns, which befit 
only the morning of it. And certainly, 
as a wiſe man will reſtrain all vanity. of 
imagination, about long life; {6 will he, 


as ho draws according to the courſe of na- 


ture, neat its end, be ſdolicitous to make 
proviſion accordiggiy z he will alſo lay 
his account for the innumerable contin- 
gencies which may put an end to life, fat 
ſhort of that old age which perhaps the 
ſtrength and vigour of the animal powers 
may promiſe him. There are indeed ſen · 
timents, and a temper of mind ſuited to 
the e 'Nages — * we ought 
752% znP-9 i 3 0007 57:carefully 
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SERM. carefully to retain ; even as having an 
| VIII. apparent decency in them; the want of 
dich appears unnatural, and quite out 


of rule and proportion: Juſt as much ſo, 
as it would be, in a poet, to give the man- 
ners and ſentiments of childhood or youth, 
to very advanced age; or to put thoſe 
ſpeeches which become the hoary head, 
into the mouth of a child; thus making 
him act the part of a venerable ſage. 
What is becoming in one ſtage of life, is 
not at all fo in another; and when vain 
imagination puts men on breaking through 
this rule of propriety, they muſt ſo far 
appear to he out of nature. 

- Secondly, the time to come of life can 
be only the ſubject of - counſel and deſign, 
of purpoſe and reſolution ; or the object 
of deſire and hope, in regard to what it 
may produce; but the time paſt is the 
ſubject of reflection; from which the 
ſweeteſt joys, or the bittereſt ſorrows, take 
their riſe. What end we are to live for 
is ſufficiently aſcertained, even by the 
light of nature, by the principles of rea- 
ſon; and is likewiſe ſo clearly ſet before 
us in the Gaſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
that no one who gives any attention, * 

| | fai 


, 
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fail of underſtanding it. We are to ſerveSe x N. 
God in holineſs and righteouſneſs, all our VIII. 
days; and thereby attain' to the higheſt r 


perfection, and the higheſt bleſſedneſs 
which our nature is capable of, or our 
gracious Creator intended for us. We are, 
in a word, to avoid evil, to do good; 
and, as the reward of this, enjoy peace 
of conſcience, and the favour of our Ma- 
ker; by which we ſhall be prepared for 
the moſt ſatisfying fruition of the good 
things of this life; and, according to the 
gtace of God, become intitled to the bleſ- 
ſings of his heavenly kingdom. Now, 
when theſe ſentiments, are received into 
the heart, it is not poſſible for a man to 
look ſeriouſly into paſt life, without at- 
tending to this great enquiry, What he hath 
been doing in it, and how far the Creator's 
deſign hath been anſwered ? Indeed, where 
men are not attentive to this as the prin- 
cipal affair, they will judge of the impor- 
tance of paſt life to them, from other rules 
and meafures. He who hath lived only 
to accumulate wealth, will, if he has had 
ſucceſs in his endea ours, bleſs himſelf, 
and think all is well. He has got what 
he aimed at, and has what he deems the 

N P 3 ſabſtantial 
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SR RN. ſuhſtantial and ſupreme good, in his poſ- 
VIII. feflion. - And if he has miſcarried, not- 
S"-—ithftanding, hie diligence, will. not fail 


perhaps, of avenging himſelf, ſo far as he 


ean do it, in wrathful ſpeeches againſt his 
bad fortune, ot the perſons with whom 


he hath been connected, who have been 


the. immediate cauſes of his diſappoint- 
ment; and will look on paſt life as in- 
tirely,loſt to him. Thus alſo it will be, 
with reſpeQ to the other purſuits of dif- 


ſerent characters; as they affect power, 
or ſet their hearts on. pleaſure. But, when 
ſuch a ſubject is to be treated with an 
eye to the ſerving; of religious purpoſes, 
we, ſhould particularly conſider how paſt 


life will appear to the reflecting mind, 


with reſpect to the ſerving. its principal 
5 Of ame it d be ſaid, their life 


ing dane any great harm, — rk | 
about them, or with any atrocious;crimes ; 
however, they haye, done as little good 
Time has paſſed; in ſlothful inattention 
they move, have, been ſaid to live, and 
that is all. The neceſſary connections, 


lend. and weten of life, may have 
occaſioned 


on the review of paſt life, &c. 
occaſioned their having been ſome WaySBRM. 
ſerviceable in the world; but as to a vi- VIII. 
gorous application of their powers to the 


offices of life, this is what, perhaps, they 


have never had any concern about. Now, 
ſuch a waſte of time, ſuch a blank life, if 
ever men come ſeriouſly to refle upon 
it, muſt give great pain: And although, 

ina genefal, but very unjuſt way of ſpeak- 
ing, ſuch characters may paſs as innocent; 

yet, in reality, are they very guilty. The 
man who has lived, apparently to no pur- 
poſe, has indeed lived to a bad one. Every 
one muſt at firſt ſight acknowledge, that 
a perſon not applying the powers God 
hath given him, in the ſervice of God or 


man, is really unrighteous; he who 
hath it in his power to do good, and 


knowing he ought to do it, yet omits it, 
to him it is ſin. Our bleſſed Saviour has 
clearly determined this point, in the para- 
ble of the talents; where we ſee that he 
who refuſed to improve the truſt com- 
mitted to him, was condemned as a wick- 
ed ſervant ; nor do we find he was charg- 
ed with any thing but negligence ; but 
this negligence was diſobedience, and was 


highly criminal ; he was a wicked ſervant, 


1 | becauſe 
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SER M. becauſe he was ſlothful. And indeed not 
VIII. doing good, not doing what one ought 
e in many caſes, hath as bad conſe- 
quences. as doing what is poſitively evil. 
Beſides, ſuppoſing that neither the world 
ſhould ſuffer by it, nor the cauſe. of God 

in the world, which yet cannot be the 

caſe, what a ſtate however muſt a man's 

own mind be in, unfurniſhed with good 
ſentiments and diſpoſitions, and void of 

all right habits; quite without that taſte, 
therefore, and thoſe reliſnes, which are 
neceſſary to fit him for the greateſt hu- 

man happineſs ! What can await him but 
miſery ? Now, for. a perſon to. look. back re 

on paſt life, as having been employed to In 

no good: purpoſe, mult be, in truth, a very th 
melancholy reflection. Certainly non-ex- li 
iſtence would have been better than ſuch m 

a life; if that can be called life, which is en 

ſpent i in a continued dream of indolence gr 

But few, I believe, there are merely o a 

this character, when compared with the It 
multitudes of manking. Men who are * 
negligent of the great buſineſs of life, are lif 
generally far from an inſipid harmleflneſs; pa 

they are commonly bad. Active powers of 
which are not employed | in good, are apt at 


to 
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to be employod in evil; and affeftionsSE R N. 
which are not right directed, will lead VIII. 


men into irregularity and tranſgreſſion. 
Indeed it is moſt happy for us, and happy 
ſor the world, that labour and travel are, 
in the preſent ſtate of things, appointed 
for us; ſo that the activity of many, 
which otherwiſe probably would be very 
miſcaievous, is engaged in the neceſſary 
buſineſs of life, and to procure ſupport 
for it. It is alſo happy, that where re- 
ligioug principle has no place, yet there 
may be that in the natural temper and 
caſt, which will make men utterly abhor- 
rent of fome vices, and put them on do- 
ing that which is good and profitable to 
their kind. Still, where there is not re- 
ligious principle to direct and reſtrain 
men, when they have not the momentous 
ends of human life in view, they will 
gratify corrupt inclinations, run into vice, 
and where the temper happens to be bad, 
it will, on many occaſions, have its full 
way. Now, when this is the ftate, and 
life has been ſpent in wickedneſs, how 
painfully muſt a man look back upon it, 
eſpecially when it has been ſtained with 
atrocious crimes ! Of all ſorrow, when 
Once 
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SER N. once conſcience is awakened, this is the 
VIII. deepeſt, the moſt inconſolable. And alas 
in the preſent degenerate: Rate.of mankind, 


what numbers of the wicked! Some even 
appearing to have laid aſide all regard to 
. decency ! Surely, better had it been for 
ſuch, that they had never been born. 
On the contrary, that perſon has a plex 
ſing retroſpect, who under the influence 
of religious and worthy principles, has 
comin life aright; bo hath had bir 
converſation in the world, not according to 
the- maxims of worldly wiſdom, but by the 
grate of Gud ; who, by faith in the Son of 
God, and by virtuous habits, hath obtain- 
ed a victory over the world, and over him- 
ſelf ; who hath applied his powers, with 
diligence, in the proper buſineſs of life; 
who has walled humbly with God, and 
whoſe life has been an imitation of his 


Maker ; he, who by culti vating the beſt 


and worthieſt diſpoſitions of ſoul, has 
been prepared for the beft ſervices, in his 
generation 3 and hath; raifed, as he had 
opportunity, thoſe monuments of good- 
neſs and bene volence, which are a ſtand- 
ing evidence of the ſpirit: of his Saviour 
in bim, and neuer to be reflected on with- 


out 


to 
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out freſh: pleaſure ; whoſe life, in fine, S 50 RM. 
has been a continual advancement towards VINE. 

perfection, and the higheſt happineſs ;— 
Al this affords a joy which no man can 
take from him; and will be a rich trea- 
ſure. to eee t and, Meſh faint 
and. fail ! 


+$ 4a Fett 


Ni 


to their various + hte have of future 
life; and how the mind is likely to be 
affected by a, ſerious view of What is to 
come. It has been already obſerved, that 
the part of life which is to come, is the 
ſubject of counſel and reſolution, the ob- 
ject of our deſires, our hopes, or our fears. 
Perſons of the character laſt: mentioned, 
have their counſels, with. reſpect to the 
future ſtages of life, fixed; that is, their 
main purpoſes, and have nothing to do 
but to go on in the happy tract, into which 
the prevalence of good principles in the 
heart, has brought them. Their particu- 
lar circumſtances in the world, their con- 
nections and relations in it, will neceſſa- 
ily put them upon prudential care and 
algence, in their temporal affairs, that 
they may avoid evil, and enjoy good. 
But 
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Se'x'M. But then, theſe: particular” caſes are 9 j 
VIII. little conſequence, when compared 'wit 
—thoſe- momentous concerns which may be 
ſaid to be thoroughly ſettled, and in a fak 
tate. "They know not what they my 
meet with in the ſtages of life which ar 
to come; but well know, while they | 
maintain their character and integrity, tha a 
in all events, it will be well with then, M'* t 
They look vp with conftant/joy and hun · N eaſ 
ble confidence, to the almighty Parent, MW " 
and ſupreme Ruler of the'univerſe ; and t 
forward; with a ſerene” mind, and un- Nu 
clouded © proſpect, upon whatever is to 
come, - as being all neceſſarily under his neg 
direction. This is the fure reſt of the u 
virtuous mine. 
But when we conſider petſons of bad WP 
characters, of impure and itregular lives, 
and conſider them as turning their I. 
thoughts; from what is paſt, to that which W 5" 
is to come; if they have no juſt ſenſe 
of what is paſt, it is not to be wonder d 
at, if they have no juſt apprehenſions of 
what is future; if they have nothing to i 
attend to but forming, or executing, de- 
ſigns relating to their temporal ſtate; and 
to ſum up their hopes and fears in that re- 

ſpe; 
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e Von is like to have a very great ſhare, and 
in which there neither is nor can be any 
foundation for certainty—l ſay, if this be 
all their concern, and what is properly 
human life is not brought into the ac- 
an count; they will, in ſuch caſe, be affected 
hey by their proſpeQs into futurity, juſt as 
he the probability of future events appears 
to their minds. But if they have a juſt 


with 
y be 
ſaf 


__ 


* ſenſe of the obligations they are under 
nt. I men, and as the ſubjects of God's mo- 
nd nl kingdom, then their proſpect into fu- 
n. uurity is, and muſt be, full of trouble. 
Ae they to go on, as they have done, 


i negligent of their duty, and working ini- 
he quity? this ſurely cannot be their delibe- 
rate reſolution. There is ſomething, in 
ſuppoſing ſuch a reſolution deliberately 
framed, ſo ſhocking, that one would think, 
even the worſt characters, if they will 
zive themſelyes leave to reflect, muſt be 
incapable of it; a, formed reſolution to 
act as enemies of God, and ta live in de- 
fiance of his power and juſtice ! they muſt 
ſurely ſee. that the end of this will be 
the, greateſt bitterneſs. But what then 
are V to reſolve upon? to break off 
their 
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Sz xm.their ſins by repentance?” this indeed j 
VIII. all that is left for them rationally to re. 


teſolve upon. But yet, how gloomy tt 


the mind muſt the proſpect even her 
be, though not quite comfortleſs ? pro 
bably bad inclinations,” hy habitual pr. 


tification, have got a great additions 


ſtrength; and not to be refiſted without 


great: difficulty,” without a moſt — 
ſtruggle. A long continued negled 0 


duty has quite deſtroyed all taſte for it, 
and made bo ſort of application, irkſom 


and unnatural. Such men muſt get, in: 
manner, into a new element; they have 
the very foundations of virtue and gol. 


lineſs to lay, at a time of life perhaps 
when the ſtructure ſhould have been far 
advanced. In a word, they are to bid 
adieu to what they accounted happineſs; 


to engage in a life from which they hav 
been 255 alienated: and yet, if they 
would refolve like wife men, this is what 
they muſt reſolve upon. 


There is no- 
thing elſe can ſave them from utter ruin 


Whatever difficulties there may be in it 


they have brought them all upon them- 


ſelves; it is great happineſs the day ol 
mercy 


and grace is not over; and that, 
though 
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repentance, and a vigorous application to 


reſtored to the favour of God, and to ob- 
tain through Jeſus Chriſt, the forgiveneſs 
of ſin. This is great happineſs, and 
ſhould encourage to an inſtant exertion 
of their powers. But here, alas, is the 
difficulty ! There will be found ſtrong in- 
cination to put theſe great things off; 
me a corrupted mind wants to delay; to make 
tits eſcape from the preſent perſecution of 
ve i conference, any how; to compound the 
d. natter by promiſing that, ſometime or 


ps, i other, "theſe things ſhall be effectually at- 


far WM tended to: thus it comes to paſs that men 
delay from time to time, till life is paſt, 


;, WI without any vigorous or effectual attempt 
made. Upon the whole, how widely diffe- 


tent are the views of paſt and of future life, 
to the good and the bad? how differently 
muſt the mind be affected by them? and 
bow different in reality is human life, in 
thoſe oppoſite characters ? 

, ln the fourth place, let us ſee how far 
of Wl our experience of paſt life, will enable us 
at, to judge concerning that which is future. 
oh il And indeed experience is no where more 
uſeful, 


teſorm, they may hope to ſucceed, to be 
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though paſt life cannot be recalled, nor 8 f x N. 
paſt actions undone, yet ſtill by ſincere VIII. 
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224 . How we ought to be affeched 
SERM:uſefnl, than, in helping us to form juſt 
VIII. judgments, and prognoſtics, in this mat. 
nnen The young and unpractiſed to life 
| and to the world, are apt to indulge ver 
extravagant views and hopes: But expe. 
rience will go a great way in correciny 
all, ſuch - extravagance. Solomon hath 
taught us, that there ig nothing new unde 
the ſun. This however is not to be taken 
in a ſenſe ſo tric, as if indeed there was 
nothing to come to. paſs but what hath 


already; been ſeen: And eſpecially with 


reſpect to particular perſons, as if there 
was nothing new to them; for the con- 
trary is plain. We ſee men who have 
been in great affluence, ſuffer grievous 
reverſes of fortune; we ſee men who have 
been in low life, and perhaps in deepdiſtreſs, 
raiſed to great proſperity; we ſee the health- 
ful become ſickly, and the infirm healthful; 
and innumerable ſuch changes of ſtate and 
circumſtances there are; with reſpect to 


individuals, not to ſpeak of the many re- 


volutions in families and in kingdoms. 
But yet, from what we have known of lite, 


we may in a good meaſure, judge of what 


it will be. There is a circle of thing 
fil 


gonſtantly returning, which will always 


ß // r . TE 
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; fill up a great part of life. We are hun- SEN Ri. 
. gry, and we eat; we are wearied, and we VIII. 
y fleep ; the buſineſs of life, for the * 
k part, is in one and the ſame track; we 

; haye, in general, the ſame events ever 

h returning, as we have day and night, 


ſpring and harveſt, ſummer and winter. 
Some of our friends riſe to proſperity, 
others ſink into diſtreſs; one is born into 
the world, another dieth ; one proves 
faithful, another proves treacherous ;---and 
ſo in innumerable inſtances. With re- 
ſpe to ourſelves, whatever changes may 
be in our external ſtate, yet there are many 
things which will be ſtill the ſame. Have 
we ever found ourſelves in all reſpects 
happy ? if we have not, let this teach us, 
that in this world, we never ſhall. Some 
l; defect or other in enjoyment, there always 
nd will be; ſome evil either felt, or to be 
to feared. Again, have we ſeriouſly attend- 


e- ed to our own natural complexion, and 1 
NS. caſt of temper? what that hath been, it 19 
fe, always, -in a great meaſure, will be: and i 
nat though, ſo far as virtue and religion are 1 
concerned, mighty alterations may be — 14 


made; inſomuch that it may be truly 
fill Vor. III. | 2 ſaid 
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SE.RM-ſaid. men become new creatures, yet what - 
VIII. ever is the original caſt and bent of genius, 
aud natural inclination, will moſt proba- 
bly continue; and a misfortune in this 
reſpect, is what we are never like to get 
perfectly rid of. Have we found a care- 
ful attention to ourſelves, and a conſtant d 
diſcipline, neceſſary ? ſo we ſhall always re 
find it. Have we found life, in every v 


— — A — — 


ſtage, a mixture of the ſweet and pleaſing, tc 
and of the bitter and grievous ? ſo will it m 
always, be to the end. Our ſtate here, never ſt: 
ſo happy, that we could reſt perfeQly ſa- th 
tisficd in it; never ſo miſerable, but that W 
there are. certain ſprings of enjoyment an 
open to us! Have we met with diſapoint- ſu 


| ments of our hopes and fears? we may ſe] 
| always make account of meeting ſuch. an 
Now, I ſay, experience of ſuch things paſt, We 
is the beſt rule for judging of what is an 
like to come. The ſcene will be, to the col 
end of time, much what it hath been W 
from the beginning; this ſhould regulate po 
our. expectations, and reſtrain deluſive Sa 
fancies; We may ſearch after a paradiſe the 
upon earth, but we. ſhall never find it. for 
Here, is go paradiſe, but what a good man der 
| finds 
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finds in his own ſoul. And indeed that 8 K RN. 


Vil 
paradiſe, or as our bleſſed. Saviour hath V : 
expreſſed. it, the kingdom of God within us, 


far excels any ſtate which imagination can 
frame in this world. 

Fifthly, let experience of what is paſt, 
direct us in forming our judgment with 
reſpect to what is preſent; in which wrong 
views and eſtimations of things, are apt 
to lead us quite aſtray. I ſhall explain 
my meaning in this, by ſome familiar in- 
ſtances, Have we not known that- many 
things which at a diſtance, and when they 
were the objects of our earneſt deſire 
and expectation, have appeared to us in 
ſuch a light, that we have promiſed our- 
ſelves the greateſt happineſs from them ? 
and yet, having attained what we wiſhed, 
we have found ourſelves ſadly miſtaken; 
and that theſe objects did not yield what 
could juſtify ſuch deſire and expectation. 
Well, perhaps there are ſome other tem- 
poral objects, which do now as much en- 
gage our deſires and expectations, as the o- 
thers did formerly. Should we not there- 
lore, from experience, learn wiſdom to mo- 
derate our preſent expectations. Fancy may 


Q 2 be 
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Se x u. be ſtill impoſing upon us; but is there 
VIII. any defence from this impoſition, ſo ef- 
fectual, as looking back to the deluſions 
which have been put upon us, in times 
paſt? We have on ſome occaſions thought, 
that if this or the other point could be 
gained, we ſhould then be extremely hap- 
py: we have carried theſe points; and 
have found ourſelves ſadly diſappointed. 
Well, now we have ſet our hearts upon 
fomething elſe; and from that we pro- 
miſe ourſelves wondrous advantage and 
enjoyment. But are we ſure that fancy 
is not deluding us in this alſo? is there 
not a ſtrong probability that it does? and 
we know the maxim, he who deceives me 
once, it is his fault; but if he deceive me 
a ſecond time, it is my own. Let paſt 
experience put us on aur guard againſt 
the -exorbitance of defire, and imagina- 
tion. In the ſame manner, let us reaſon 
concefning evils which are apprehended 


in our lot, or which are actually incum- 1 
bent upon us. We have known that 2 
ſome afflicting events, which in our ap- 10 
prehenfion when we feared them, and BY 


when they actually came upon us, were 
2 | very 
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very diſmal ; yet we have ſuffered them,Sr R N. 
without being ſuch loſers as we aſſuredly VIII., VIII. 


concluded we ſhould be; nay, poſſibly 
have been great gainers by them. Well, 
perhaps we now ſtand in fear of other 
evils of the ſame kind, I mean of a tem- 
poral kind, and imagine the very worſt 
conſequences; but ſhould not former ex- 
perience allay our fears? who knows but 
that our preſent ſuffering may prove gain- 
ful, as well as our paſt; and that what 
frightens and perplexes us, hath the-very 
kindeſt intentions ? Let what we have 
known moderate our paſſions, and experi- 
ence, a moſt faithful friend, come in to our 
aid. But what I would mainly inſiſt on 
under this head, are our moral ſentiments, 


and our ſenſe of things which are matters of 


conſcience. Poſſibly, there are ſome faults 
which we once thought venial and excuſe- 
able, which we now ſee to be very great, 
and of a moſt pernicious tendency ; and 
ſome very bad things may, to the blinded 
eye, or the partial judgment, not appear 
very hateful or diſagreeable; which is of- 
ten the caſe, where ſtrong inclination is 
on the tide, 'of evil? But poſſibly our o- 
IIA" Q 3 pened 
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StrR. pened eyes have now diſcovered that ſuch 

VIII. things were really abominable, and a foul 

iin upon our character. Juſt ſo, perhaps 

there are now ſome moral defects and 

faults in us, which we are ſenſible are 

faults, yet have not ſeen them in ſuch a 

light as to make us hate, and take ſuffi- 

dient pains to correct them. Fancy, de- 

| Hire, and inclination, are on their ſide; - 
| and by theſe the mind is warped, and the 

| judgment perverted:; Here alſo; may not 


the'time come, when what we now 'think 

lightly of, ſhall give us as much pain, and 

make us appear as "hateful in our own 

ſight, as ſome things now do, which for- 

merly we accounted but little of? may we 

not from experlenee learn, that our pre- 

Kent feelings in theſe matters, may be 

Wrong do we not know that whatever 

| is morally euil, is hateful; that ſooner 
= - or later we 'ſhall-be-deeply:'ſenfible of 
this; and that though our preſent feel- 

Inge i may be wrong, yet the time comes 

when; in ſpite of all protection from ima- 
gination and deſire, every thing evil will, 
an proportion tothe evil which is in it, be 
Hateful a (4 gy Sceing then e have 


4 bY 11 9 experience 
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experience of great changes in our ſenti- SER N. 
ments as to thoſe matters; and that what VIII. 
we once thought but little of, though ſen- -- 
ſible it was evil, we now abhor ; may 
we not hence reaſon with ourſelves, that 
ſome faults we now think but lightly of, 
ſhall one day appear to be groſs ſtains 
upon us? Hence let us learn to be jealous of 
ourſelves, to re-examine our deciſions; with 
a juſt ſeverity, that we may not impoſe 
on ourſelves, or lay up by thoughtlefſ- 
neſs or partiality, matter for future pain 
and anguiſn. But the time will not 
allow me to inſiſt mn upon theſe 
n 

Sixthly, we may ſee from the quick 
progreſs we are making through life, 
that the joys and ſorrows of it are con- 
ſtantly leſſening in their weight and mo- 
ment. The evil or the good in our lot, 
is to be meaſured by the quantity and 
duration of it. A good far leſs than 
another, in the degree of pleaſure it 
yields, an evil far leſs than another, in 
the pain it gives, may be yet much more 
conſiderable, if its duration be long: and 
a good or evil which, while it continues, 


'Q4 gives 
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SRM. gives great pleaſure or pain, yet may be 
VIII. of a duration ſo ſhort, as to become very 
A litle:conſiderable.' Now, as every paſſing 
day is taken from the ſhort duration of fu- 
ture life, ſo the moment or importance of 
the good we enjoy, or the evil we ſuffer, is 
daily leſſening; the good to which a man 
attains, for inſtance, at an early period, 
and which he is to enjoy for life, is of 
much greater value to him, than that to 
vhich he does not arrive till the decline 
of nature; when old age precludes long 
enjoyment. And ſo with reſpect to evil; 
— Thoſe afflictions which do not admit 
of remedy, are much heavier when they 
come in youth, than in advanced age. 
What a man ſuffers when he is quickly to 
be removed from it, will not appear of 
any great moment to the reflecting mind. 
The pain of the day is gone with the day, 
and will return no more for ever; ſo 
that every day takes from the meaſure 
of what we are to endure; and cala- 
mities late in life, though then, they 
are generally thought hardeſt to be born, 
vet are indeed the leaſt conſiderable. 
This ought to be deeply impreſſed upon 
our minds, — That as we go down to- 
| wards 
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henſfions of its evils, may proportiona- 
bly lefſen ; thus making a juſt eſtimate 
of both, from the weight, and what 
we may probably judge concerning the 
duration of them; Surely, for a man 
whois. juſt. deſcending to the grave, to 
be much affected with joys and ſorrows 
merely temporal, is very unreaſonable : 
add there can be nothing more abſurd, 
than for perſons who are near the con- 
cuſton:of the ſcene, to think, and ſpeak, 
and act, which is often the caſe, as if 
made for an immortality on earth. But 
indeed the uncertainty of life is ſtill a 
greater reaſon for our moderation, with 
reſpet to the enjoyments of life, and 
very great alle viation of its ſorrows. 
man who has life before him, may 
ufer long; but he is not ſure of do- 
Ing ſo; his full and final deliverance, by 
cath, may be very near him. He knows 
wat he has endured to day; but, for 
wzht he knows, he may be delivered 
be very next. And as little ought we 
o flatter ourſelves with poſitive hopes, 
nd affurances, of our continuing to poſſeſs 

ne the 


233 
wards the grave, our fondneſs for the Se RM. 
good things of this life, and our appre- VIII. 
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Sz N. the comforts of life; —_ know not 
VIII. what a day may p 
We dcration then be ap 


our | preſent ſtate, and etetnity. Even 


ſet a bound which we cannot paſs over 


are as far from a period as ever. This 


How we ought to be affeded, Or. 


" —_—_ our mo. 
; and let u 
ue this world as not — it, for th 


faſtion of it paſſeth away. | 
Laſtly, ſee the vaſt difference between 


3 « : JE 


day we pals: on earth, is taken from the 
time we have to live on it. The num. 
ber of our months is with God; he hath 


and to which we are conſtantly approach. 
ing. Every minute brings us nearer the 
period of the preſent life; which cannat 
be ſaid of eternity. We are never tis 
nearet an end of what is abſolutely with 
out end; and when we have gone through 
all that length of duration which is is 
the power of numbers to repreſent, ut 


is the moſt joyful of all thoughts! in 
though eternity is the moſt dreadful d 
all things, where it ought to be dread 
ful; yet, where it ſhould be pleaſing, 1 
thing can pleaſe ſo much---That is a lik 
which we may call our own, where lick 
neſs, or infirmity, ot declenſions of 1 
ture, or death, ſhall never be known 
S E R MON 


SERMON IX. 
The boundaries of divine operation, 


and human agency pointed out: 
with uſeful reflections. 


Ecel ES, 9. 10. 


Whatever thine hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might ; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor 'knowledge, nor vo in the 
8 whither thou goeſt. 


1 OD hath made us by his ſovercignSE RM. 
power; by his gracious. providence IX. 

e ſuſtaineth us, furniſhing us with the 
Inumerable comforts. and conveniencies 
life; and, above all, he hath intended 
s for an eternal duration of being, and 
t high enjoyment and happineſs in it. 
but then we ſee it was not his intention, 
that 
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SERM.that we ſhould enjoy life in the preſent 
ſtate of it, or be happy in another, with- 
out our own agency. - He hath allotted 
us a part to act, with which he will con- 


cur, that the true end of our being may f 
be anſwered; and he has required of us " 
a a diligent application of our active powers, * 
in the labours and buſineſs which he hath | 
aſſigned to us; without which we arc * 
ſure to ſuffer deeply; and this is plainl 1 
the conſtitution of our preſent ſtate. We 10 
can do nothing, to any valuable purpoſc ha 
without the concurrence of the divine 7 
agency, upon which our dependence 1; 
abſolute ; yet, on the other hand, if ve it 


ſhall pretend to depend on divine 'pro- 
vidence, and be utterly negligent of acligg of 

our own' part, we ſhall doubtleſs find our- 
ſelves miſerably diſappainted. And, in- 
deed, in very many caſes, we can clearly 6 
I fee where divine agency and operatio ho 
_ ceaſe, and! where human agency and a 
plication begin. Now, it is Highly ou 
intereſt to attend to this matter, which het 
may be improved to excellent practici 
purpoſes. And I ſhall firſt; in the preſett 
diſcourſe; conſider it with reſpect to the 


fuſtenance of life, and the conveniencit 
and 
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and comforts of it; ſecondly, with reſpect & x N. 
to the acquiſitions of the mind, in know- IX. 
edge and wiſdom ; and thirdly, with reW 
ſpect to moral improvement, to acqui- 
ſitions in virtue and religion, and to that 
happineſs which our Maker has annexed 
to them, as their natural reſult. 
Firſt, let us conſider the ſtate of the caſe, 
with reſpect to the ſuſtenance of our pre- 
ſent lives, and the comforts and conve- 
niencies of them. We ſee then that God 
has, without any agency of ours, furaiſh- 
ed us with the firſt materials of every thing 
neceſſary to our ſuſtenance. At his com- 
mand the earth brought forth graſs, the herb 
wielding ſeed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after his kind; at his command alſo the 
waters brought forth abundantly, the moving 
creature that hath life; and fowl that might 
fly above the earth, in the open firmament of 
heaven. But when we attend to the pro- 
ceſs neceſſary to bring a comfortable and 
plentiful proviſion, for human life, out of 
theſe things; we ſee that much labour 
is neceſſary. In moſt places, at leaſt, of 
the earth, it does not bring forth corn 
or other fruits, without culture. Now, 
the labour of tillage, and all other culture 
in 


881 aN. in gardens and fields, is left to men. They 
IX. are to uſe their own reaſon, and experi- 


The boundaries of divine operation, 


'ence, in the management of it; and, as 
far as we know, never had any . 
to that purpoſe. The very inſtruments 
of huſbandry they were to invent and 
make. Indeed, the iron-mine was pre- 
pared for- them, and the wood that was 
neceſſary z but, the working and framing 
theſe things for uſe, this the Creator lef 
to their own, invention: And we find 
the original inventors were highly cele- 
brated. The beaſts of the field alſo, were 
made ready to their- hands ; but the tam- 
ing of theſe, and breaking them to the 
neceſſary work, was intended to be their 
- own buſineſs; the fruit of their own ſa- 
gacity and labour. Again, when com, 
for inſtance, is produced, and gathered to- 
gether, there remains the grinding it into 
flour, making it into bread,. and various 
other ſuch things, which are left to be 
invented by mankind, And by ſuch in- 
ventions, and the many trials which give 
experience, men came to learn what was 
good for food, in the vegetable and ani- 
mal world, and to prepare it in various 
methods for their tables. This hint wil 
lead 
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ad your thoughts to innumerable. in-SE RM. - 
inces; in which human invention has IX. 
bouted, often, alas! too much, in the =" 
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paration of food, ſo as that it may be 
eaſing to the palate——l ſay, has often 
doured too much; for luxurious tables 
ew wonderful variety of invention, ſo 
at he muſt be a perſon of no ſmall 
zowledge. and erudition, who can, fur- 
ih them out in all their glory; a glory» 
hich is in truth a ſhame, But however, 
hen we conſider the labours of the huſ- 
indman and gardener ; the inftruments 
id utenſils of their labour; and the arts 
{ed to prepare what they produce for 
man life; we ſee how much our Ma- 
r has left to human invention, without 
tterpoſing to give any inſtructions him- 
The tillage which produces corn, 
e grinding it into flour, the preparing 
into bread; and likewiſe the making 
althful and refreſhing drink of the fruits 
the earth, with a thouſand other ſuch 
ings, are obvious illuſtrations. of this 
int. If we attend to the articles of 
athing and of lodging, the ſame thing 
kes us. The ſheep indeed bears its 
ce for us; but to make that fleece into 
garments, 
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240 The boundaries of divine operation, 
S r & M. garments, by which we may be proper 
IX. and decently cloathed, our Maker intend 
ed ſhould be our own invention, our ow 
work. So likewiſe, the earth brings forth 

the plant out of which is made the fine 
linen; but what varions'operations, whit 
changes doth that plant go through, be. 

ET fore it anſwers the purpoſes of cloathiny 
: and ornament ? The ſilk-worm too, k. 
| bours as the inſtin of it's Maker direct, 

| but what farther labour, What invention 
were neceſſary, before the productions d 
that little animal became fit to adorn the 
| human- body? The carth, again, yield 

| from its bowels, the various ſorts of pre 
cious metals and ſtones; but it is human 
invention and induſtry by which they ar 
prepared, and applied to their ſeveral uſes 
in human life. In all theſe inſtances 
mankind are left; by their Maker, to ther 
own invention and induſtry. He neither 
preſents to them the materials ready pre- 
pared for uſe; nor does he interpoſe to 
give them directions how they ſhall be 
prepared. The hand, no doubt, which 
furniſneth the original materials, could 
have done all that was requiſite in their 


preparation for immediate uſe; but un- 
erring 
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that invention and labour ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary for us. To proceed, as our Ma- 
ker gave us no cloaths, but only the ma- 
terials of which they are made; ſo he 
gave us not houſes to lodge in. Materials 
indeed, nature furniſheth ; but framing 
and putting them together, is human 
workmanſhip.—— Thus the whole ſcience 
of architecture, is human invention; the 
great, the beautiful, the convenient in it, 
are all the product of the genius of man. 
The ſame thing is obvious, with reſpect 
to medicine; which is ſo neceſſary in our 
preſent ſtate. The herbs, the roots, the 


it is knowledge, and diſcerament, and 
experience, which teach the medical uſes 
of them. God does not interpoſe to give 
any particular inſtructions; but men are 
left to their own invention, to their owa 
induſtry, and their own experience. When 
he made the materials, he, no doubt, had 


the uſes of them, and the purpoſes they 


were to ſerve, in view; but the finding 
out of theſe, and the application of the 
Vor. III. R materials 


erring wiſdom directed it otherwiſe ; and SER NM. 


minerals, the animals, which are uſed in 
it, are laid all ready to our hands; but 
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SE RM. materials to them, was left to human ſaga- 


IX. city. 


Secondly, we may conſider this ſubject 
with reſpet to the acquiſitions of the 
mind, in wiſdom and knowledge. The 
materials of knowledge, ſo to ſpeak, and 
the powers of receiving it, are the crea- 
tion of our Maker; but the actual acqui- 
fition muſt be the fruit of our own labour. 
To God we intitely owe the wonderful, 
and to us inexplicable power, of receiving 
by means of our ſenſes, the ideas of thoſe 
objects which ſurround us: To him we 
owe our underſtandings, the capacity of 
judging concerning our ideas, as they agree 
or diſagree, and the purſuing truth, when 
we have attained to the knowledge of it, 
through innumerable conſequences, and 
deductions from firſt principles. Theſe 
things are all the Creator's gift to us : But 
he intended we ſhould improve the ma- 
terials of knowledge, and the powers he 
has given us, for the actual acquiſition 
of it, by our own application. That in- 
ſpiration of the Almighty, which giveth 
us original underſtanding, might, with the 
ſame eaſe, have given us, at firſt, all the 
knowledge we ſhall be able to acquire, 


and 


and human agency pointed out. 


and have given to every man, the know-SE R M. 
ledge that any man hath; but God did IX. 


not intend this. Extenſi ve knowledge 
muſt now be the fruit of labour. When 
we look into matters of a metaphyſical 
kind, how extenſive the knowledge man- 
kind have attained, by the power of rea- 


ſoning, and by laboriouſly purſuing firſt 


principles, and evident truths, through a 
variety of juſt and clear conſequences ! By 
which means, the mind has moſt ſatisfy- 
ing evidence of many things, which, when 
propoſed to the leſs knowing, appear to 
be unaccountable paradoxes. And, how 
ſurpriſing and pleaſing are the diſcoveries 
which have been made ! But above all, 
when this knowledge is applied to the 
works of nature, by which the real con- 
ſtitution of it is found out, what pleaſing 
ſatisfaction doth this give to the mind of 
man ? We ſee the heavens over our heads, 
and the apparent motions of the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars; we ſee the flowing and ebbing 
of the ſea: But when the immediate 
cauſes of theſe things come to be inquired 
into, when men by much and long atten- 
tion, and laborious inquiries, have inveſ- 
tigated the real motions in nature, the 
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244 The boundaries of diyine operation, 
SERM.mutual proportions and relations of the 
vaſt bodies in the univerſe, and their in- 
fluence upon one another; in reality, a 


new world opens to the mind; and the 


ſcenery appeareth quite another thing than 
It does at firſt, or to a ſuperficial view. 


Again, when we turn our thoughts to 


that knowledge of nature which hath 
been acquired by experiments of an in- 


finite variety, how large and how amaz- 


ing the field! A knowledge moſt uſeful 
indeed, and entertaining ; but how great 
and expenſi ve the labour, by which it has 
been attained ! Of how many ages hath 
it been the work! And, in every age, 
wherever the thoughts of men took that 
fortunate turn, the work of the moſt diſ- 
cerning and induſtrious! When one is 


even but a little converſant in the learned 


productions of ſuck men, the labour ap- 
pears amazing! This kind of application, 
we ee from his own account, was much 
the buſineſs of Solomon; and how many 
after him have ſignaliaed themſelves in 
the fame ſtudy! as it, no doubt, will be 
the ſtudy of ages yet to come; foc here, 
indeed, the fund of knowledge is inex- 
- havuftible. But, as has been aid, all this 

| know- 


aud human agen pointed out. 


knowledge might have been much more IT M. 


eaſily given to the ſons of men; they might 


have received at once, what has been the 


labour of ages: but jt was the pleaſure 
of our Maker, that men ſheuld be left 
to find out ſtjence, by labour and travel. 
They are furniſhed with the means, and 
the power of attaining to knowledge; 
but the applieation myſt be their ewn. 
And when men have recorded what they 
have learned and known, for the uſe, and 
caſe, and entertainment of ages to come, 
ſtill what labour is there in turning over 
the volumes, in which theſe things are 
contained ? In fo much, that mortal life, 
if there were no other buſineſs neceſſary, 
is too ſhort to compleat ſuch an under- 
taking. In a word, it is but little, very 
little, we know, except what is the fruit 
of labour and induſtry. - 

But I would more particularly inſiſt 
upon the laſt thing mentioned, namely, 
the improvement of the mind with re- 


ſpect to our moral powers, and our acqui- 


ſitions in virtue and religion. Now here 
it is obvious, that the moral powers, and 
ſenſes, are the gift of our Maker originally 
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246 The boundaries of divine operation, 
SER M. to us, as much as thoſe of ſeeing, hearing, | 
IX. &c. God, in the formation of every man, | 
has ſhewed him what is good and evil; | 
that diſcernment between things which | 
morally differ, and which is common to | 
all men, is our Maker's work ; ſo is every | 
paſſion and affection of the heart ; with | 
every inſtinct of human nature; all are N 
as much the work of God, as the ember | 
of the body. But in the government of 
the man, and in the diſcipline of the heart, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


there is great labour ; indeed to have a 
tolerable knowledge of human nature, 
even in ſpeculation, is no ſmall attain- 
ment. In general, men have the ſame 
moral powers, the fame affections, and 
inſtincts; and they act under the influ- 
ence of them; but how few have any 
juſt notions of the human frame, of that 
compoſition of powers and affections, and 
of that ſubordination of ſome to others, 
which make it ſo wonderful, ſo beautiful! 
No anatomy fo uſeful as that of the heart; 
but to underſtand it well, requires atten- 
tion and labour. As we can enjoy life 
very well, without knowing the anatomy 
of the body ; ; ſo we can, by the — 


and human agency pointed out. 


happily on in the conduct of life, without 
a philoſophical knowledge of human na- 
ture : However, as there is great pleaſure, 
in knowing exactly the various parts of 
the human body, and the uſes of them ; 
ſo there is ſtill greater pleaſure, in a tho- 
rough knowledge of the frame and pow- 
ers of the mind; to know what rank 
conſcience, what place the public, the 
private, and ſelfiſh affections, are to hold; 
their ſeveral ſubordinations, the power 
intended for each, and what meaſure of 
it is fitted to preſerve the beautiful har- 
mony of the mind, and to ſerve the true 
purpoſes of moral life. Theſe are the great 
things treated of, in that important part 
of philoſophy which we call moral ; and 
to be thoroughly acquainted with it, is 
a worthy attainment : But then it is not 
to be arrived at, without much attention 
and labour. 

But, what I principally aim at is this, 
that theſe. valuable moral powers, which 
are our noble diſtinction from all the in- 
ferior brutal orders, are in a great meaſure 
committed to our own care, and culture. 
The Parent of our ſpirits hath given us 
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The boundaries of divine operation, 


SERM.conſciences, and inſtincts, and affections; 
ga but here his operation, that operation 


which is quite independent of any agen- 
cy of ours, may be ſaid to ceaſe ; and 
we may be ſaid to have this rich treaſure 
left to our own management. What I 
mean here will be very obvious, if we 
attend 1n the leaſt to what paſſes in our 
own minds, and in the world about us. 
If a man makes it his ſtudy to do juſtice 
to his own conſcience, by avoiding evil 
and doing good, conſcience will become 
ſtronger and ſtronger ; and that purity 
of behaviour will make the moral diſ- 
cernment more ſenſible and exquilite : 
On the contrary, if a perſon does not juſ- 
tice to his conſcience, but indulges him- 


ſelf habitually in evil, and gratifies his 


vitious inclinations at its expence, and 


in direct contradiction to its ſuggeſtions; 


by this means conſcience is enfeebled, 
the moral diſcernment and taſte comes 
in a great meaſure, to be laſt ; and will 
no longer anſwer its true end. Accord - 
ingly, we find ſome have ſo corrupted and 


-profaned themſelves, as in a great mea- 


ſure. to have loſt the ſenſe of good and 
""__ they put goad on evil, and evil fo 
* good 1. 


and human agency pointed out. 249 
gud; thus our Saviour ſpeaks of ſome,SE RM. 
in whom the internal light was become IX. 
darkneſs. I, ſays he, the light that is in 
thee ir become darkneſs, hu great is that 
darkneſs ? So again, the felfiſh affections 
may become ſo ſtrong, as to make the 
public affections uſeleſs. Men may fo 
love themſelves as to have no love left for 
their neighbours ; and ſo as that all con- 
fiderations of a public, a country, or even 
of families, and near relatives, ſhall be 
ſwallowed up. Time would fail, were [ 
to point out the havock which the un- 
ſocial paſſions, which the luſts of the fleſh, 
make in the temper. of the mind; and 
al their invaſions upon the rights of 
conſcience. Indeed, if any one of the 
P paſſions becomes exorbitant, by indul- 
| zence, it enſlaveth the man; and bears 
on all moral obligation. Now, the la- 
„ bour of attending to the temper, to the 
„ fate of the affections, and of reſtraining 
all exorbitancies ; ftrentheging thoſe af- 
etions which may be too weak, curbing 
2 ſuch as are too ſtrong; ſo as 
tat inward harmony may be maintained, 
nd purity of manners preſerved; this 
labour, I ſay, with themſelves, and this 
diſcipline 


250 The boundaries of divine operation, 
SERM.difcipline, God hath allotted: to the chil. 
IX. dren of men to be exerciſed in it. How 7 


| 
. 
1 
| 
| 
1 
1 
| 


a very different their ſtate, in this reſpect, f 
| from all the brutal orders! Theſe ar: n 
| originally ſo provided for, and are fo un- n 
| der the power of inſtinct, that they do g 

not err, or fail in attaining the end of 7 
their beings. No need of any diſcipline Ml in 
to ſerve that purpoſe ; they go right on: Ml an 
Not ſo: mankind, who are free agents, to M co 
be conducted by reaſon and conſcience ; ¶ in, 
we ſee a conſtant ſelf-government is nc- M to 
ceſſary to them; and perhaps, in many WM mc 
inſtances, this is the moſt laborious and rex 


difficult thing in human life. No moral WM and 
Imprayement but muſt be the effect of WM on; 
attention and application; and it is known Wl of 
that ſuch attention and application at ¶ abi, 
means of it, which will prove effeQual. ef 
By internal diſcipline, the rights of con- and 
ſcience may be preſerved ; weak affection WM wit] 
may be ſtrengthened ; thoſe which ar WM fn; 
2 ſtrong. may be bounded and reſtrain- ¶ and 
ed; thoſe which are unnatural, and ouglt Hate 
* en, no place, may be quite ſubdued the 1 
Not that we can, by a mere act of ou ill 
will, raiſe. an affection in our hearts; "the 


dommand away one that is irregular ani bece, 
i turbulent 
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turbulent; for we have no ſuch power; S e R M. 

nor will the temper of the mind at all IX. 

follow any ſingle act of the will, as the 

motion of a limb does; yet ſtill, much 

may be done by peremptorily refuſing to 

gratify bad inclinations; by habitually 

practifing thoſe things by which good 

inclinations and affections are gratified, 

and ſtrengthened ; by ſerious and frequent 

communing with our hearts, endeavour- 

ing to ſet moral affairs in a juſt light, and 

to preſerve. the moral eye and diſcern- 

ment unclouded ; by exerciſing ſincere 

repentance, for paſt. faults and defects, 

and renewing it, from time to time, in 

our minds; by forming ſtrong reſolutions 

of practiſing virtue; fixing upon, and 

abiding by, proper rules jn the conduct 

of life; by ſetting God always before us, 

and maintaining a conſtant intercourſe 

with him, in exerciſes of devotion ; and, 

finally, by a conſtant jealouſy of ourſelves, 

and caution in all our conduct Theſe 

are the means of moral improvement; in 

the uſe of them we are to labour; and it 

will be owned, that of all labours this is 

the moſt ſignificant; indeed, abſolutely 

teceſſary, that the end of our creation 
may 
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SERM.may be anſwered. And thus, having ori. I 


IN. ginally received our moral powers fron Wl 


God, we are to improve them; this is » ih 
be our conſtant work; and we evident) 
ſee where it is neglected, the moral frame 
goes to ruin, and the lovelieſt form in 
this lower world, becometh the moſt de- 
formed and deteſtable ; for, as an uprigh 
man is the moſt excellent thing in our 
world, ſo a e man is tho moſt abs- 
minable. N 

Let it bo ids in . of thi 
head, that God hath dealt with us, con 
-fidered as chriſtians, in the fame man. 
ner; and the adminiſtration of his grac 
by jefus Chrift our Lord, was not intend: 
ed to ſuperſede our virtuous labours, but 
to encourage us in them. What was ne. 
geſſary to be revealed to us, and wa 
ve could not otherwiſe have known, Gol 
Kath revealed; what was neceſſary ti 
be done, without us, for our redemf 10 
and ſalvation; he hath done ; and in pur 
ſuance of this, we are called upon to 
pent, to believe, and to obey the Goſpel; 
Having'to this purpoſe, the moſt enge 
ing motives, and the moſt perſuaſive a 


gumen 


and human agency pointed out. 2523 | | | 
ments, ſet before us. Yet no force is SE RM. it | | 

\n uſed with us; we are drawn, but it is by IX. | | 
ae cords of a man; we are indeed tepre- _ | h 
ly {ſented as conſtrained, but if we are under IN | 
1 conſtraints, they are only the conſtraints il : | 
"Wo love. In a word, we are furniſhed | | 
ge. vith all the neceſſary means of grace and 1 
oh falvation ; it is our buſineſs to improve | ? | 
du dem; and in endeavouring to do this l i 
bo. to the beſt purpoſe, we ſhall always have | * 
the aid and concurrence of the good ſpi- | | 
t of God. In this view, the Apoſtle has Wl | 
on- called upon us ts Work out our own ſalvation, | i | 
. fear and trembling , for, faith he, it ſl 

ae Cod, vb worketh in us both to will and to | 


10, of his own good pleaſure. 
Thus I have endeavoured to point out 
to you the boundaries of divine and hu- 
man agency; where the former ceaſes, and 
here the latter commences ; 1 have point- 
d them out, in the whole of our ate 1 
nd conſtitution ; with reſpeR to the ſuſ- 9 
rnance, the comforts and oon veniencies 9 
f life; with reſpect to the acquiſitions of 9 
| mind in-koowlodge and wiſdom ; and | [| 


ith reſpect to moral and religious im- v7 
rovement. It now remains to point out | 1 
the | 


' no — 


254 The boundaries of divine operation, 
SRM. the practical uſe and improvement of what 80 
IX. hath been ſaid upon the ſubject: But be- alu 
pre I enter upon this, to prevent all miſ. W but 
takes, I would obſerve, that beſides what ple 
God hath done for us in the reſpects above if 
mentioned, altogether independent of any ¶ we 
agency of ours; he does ſtill reſerve w ed; 
0 himſelf a power of interpoſing, and often if on 
| doth interpoſe, in human affairs; ſo as not- ¶ our 
| 
| 


withſtanding our agency, to bring to paß pov 
things oppoſite to the tendency of it; aff ther 
alſo to effect what our agency could never lf inp 
have done, without his ſpecial interpoſi- WW whi 
tion. So that in acting our own part, wel the 
are to regard his hand, and to depend upon if dilig 
him for ſucceſs. It is true that, gene- ther, 
rally ſpeaking, the hand of the diligent atir 
maketh rich; yet we ſometimes ſee it other-W taini 
wiſe; and in many other inſtances, we WW allo 
may obſerve men acting their part with that 
great application and diligence, yet witl-W not 
out ſucceſs ; for the race is not always 11 our 
the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong; Wed t 
have likewiſe ſeen men no way famed for for « 
{kill or diligence, in the affairs of life, wiv 


yet by many lucky hits as they are calle, indee 


have been raiſed to a proſperous ſtat: ¶ leve 
80 


9 
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ss that, in the affairs of life, ſucceſs i is not S E M. 


always proportioned to the part we act; 
but God may, and does interpoſe as it 
pleaſeth him. We can have no rational hope 
if we do not act our own part; but when 
we ha ve acted it, our ſucceſs is not enſur- 
ed; for this we are ſtill to be dependent 
on our Maker; I ſay, when we have acted 
our own part well, and to the beſt of our 
power, yet ſucceſs is not enſured ; but 
then this, muſt be underſtood with a very 
important exception, as to the matters 
which concern our ſalvation ; for here, 
the acting our part with ſincerity and 
diligence, does indeed enſure ſuccels ; for 
there is an inſeparable conneQion between 
ating aright in theſe affairs, and our ob- 
taining the end and the reward. It may 
allo be added, greatly to our comfort, 
that in things of this nature, we are 
not left ſolely to our own agency, to 
our own powers; but God hath promiſ- 
ed the interpoſition of his good' ſpirit, 
for our aſſiſtance; and we have ſuffi- 
cent reaſon from the Holy Scriptures, 
indeed from the light of nature, to be- 
leye that there is a real agency of the 
ſpirit 
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2866 The boundaries of divine operation, 

Se RN. ſpirit of God upon the minds of men; 

IX. that he giveth light and life ; and wil 

"= always be preſent with thoſe who ſeck 
him with ſincerity and diligence. 

For the practical improvement of thi 
ſubject, we may obſerve in the firſt place, 
that as God hath done many things for 
us, by his own ſovereign power and 2. 
gency, and has alſo left many things for | 
us to do; ſo he hath proportioned the 
part we are to act, and the powers which 
he hath given us, to one another, with 
ſo much exactneſs, that his original deſign Wl - 
has not at all. failed, but things in ge- 
neral go on as he intended they ſhould, 4 
All this; eſpecially the fixing ſuch proper fl * 
boundaries to his own, agency, and to 

E 
2 


ours, does ſo manifeſtly diſcover wiſdom 
and deſign, that he muſt be wilfully and 
obſtinately blind who does not {ce it 
Can all this be by chance? one is almoſ 
aſhamed to put the queſtion. Nothing 
can more manifeſtly ſhew an end in vien, 
as well as deſign and contrivance to at. 
compliſh it. And he who would deny it 
may as well deny that the eye was was 


D5 FD mn ona 


feet 


for ſeeing, the hands for handling, 1 
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feet for walking---as well deny, that weSE R M. 
were made and fitted for being ſuſtained, in TX. 
our preſent ſtate, by the fruits of the "Ya 


earth, or that cloathing was provided for 
aur protection from the inolemency of the 
weather; and ſurely a perſon who can 
deny all theſe things, as ſome have pre- 
tended to do, is utterly .unworthy to be 
reaſoned with at all. With what joy 
doth the mind reſt in it, that an infinitely 
wiſe and good Being made the world; 
that it is conſtantly under the care, pro- 
tection, and government, of ſuch a Being; 
that he has allotted to his creatures the 
part they are to act, and that in acting 
that part aright, they ſhall be ſure of at- 
taining the end of their creation; which 
doubtleſs is worthy of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Being who made them, 
and of the infinite greatneſs of his mind. 
Secondly, how pleaſing muſt it be to the 
Creator, to ſee his creatures exerting the 
powers he has given them to the purpo- 
ſes for which they were given, and thus 
acting their part aright ? on the contrary, 
bow diſpleaſing to him, when they are 
negligent, and ſo defeat the ends of na- 
Vor. III. 8 ture 
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288 The boundaries of divine operation, 
'Sexm.ture and of their being? God's great de- to 
IX. ſigus, in his family, are to be carried on ct 
| by means of ſecond cauſes ; eſpecially by MW w 
the inſtrumentality of moral agents, in W 
whom he hath planted inſtincts and af- W 
fections, to prepare and qualify them for th 
that ſervice; particularly that benevolence 
and diſpoſition to do good to others, in pl 


1 which his own likeneſs in human nature pf 
does ſo much conſiſt. It muſt be pleaſing te 
| to him to ſee his ſervants, with willing a 


minds, doing all the good they can. He lu 
hath honoured them, as being workers to- an 
gether with him, in carrying on the de- th 
ſigns of his providence ; and he will al- ar 
ways notice, he will graciouſly, and amply, WW th 
reward their labour of love. It muſt be 
pleaſing to him to ſee his creatures exert- 
ing their powers, in a proper manner, 
even in the common affairs of life, and 
in the buſineſs they are called to; but 
ſtill much more, when they exert them- 
ſelves in thoſe ſervices, which are of the 
greateſt importance, both to themſelves 
and others; ſervices, by which the moſt 
valuable intereſts are promoted. Let this 
encourage us in whatſoe ver work is allotted in 


* —_—_— 
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to us; and let us, by all means, avoid the SE RM - 
character and fate of the /lothfiu] ſervant | IX. 
who, becauſe he was ſlothful, is called 
wicked, as every man indeed muſt be, 

whoſe conduct tends OE to defeat- 

the Creator's deſign. 

From all this we may ſee, in the mird 
place, how unreaſonable and abſurd that 
philoſophy, and divinity, muſt be, which 
teaches, that, in the affairs of morality 
and religion, men labour under an abſo- 
lute incapacity of doing any thing, till 
an irreſiſtible power acts upon them; and 
that, before this, all their own endeavours 
are quite in vain; thus, inſtead of ſetting 
themſel ves fo work out their own ſalvation, 
they are taught that they cannot work at 
©, nor do any thing which is pleaſing to 
God. Bat I ſhall not waſte time in ſnew- 
ing the abſurdity of all ſuch principles: 

You ſee from what hath been ſaid in the 
foregoing diſcourſe, that ſuch: doQtrine is 
abſolutely inconſiſtent ' with that cecono- 
my, and adminiſtration, which God has 
obſerved with reſpect to mankind, in all 
their affairs: we have ſeen plainly that, 
in all caſes and inſtances, as God acteth 
2 1 b 8 2 indeed 
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SERM.indeed the principal part, independent of 
IX. us; ſo he has alfo allotted to us a part 
to be acted by us, without which our true 
ends of being are not to be gained. But 
what is principally to be obſerved here, 
is, that it is impoſſible to conceive our 
Maker ſhould demand any ſet vice or obe- 
cence from us, which we are abſolutely 
incapable, with all the advantages afford- 
ed us, to perform. And hard will be the 
caſe, indeed, if men ſhall be condemned, 
for not doing what they were utterly un- 
equal: to, and incapable of doing: ſhall 

not the judge of all the earth do right? 

- Laftly, let us attend with well diſpoſed WM 
| minds, to the admonition and exhorta- MW ;/ 
| tion of the wiſe preacher, in the text 
What thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might; for there is no work, nor device, ur tr 
counſel, nor knowledge, in the grave, whi- = 
ther thou goeft. | What thine hand find- 
eth to do; namely, what is in thy power, ſe 
what thou haſt an opportunity of doing, 


do it with thy might, with vigour and , 
intention of ſpirit, with a proper 2e _ 


i and concern for obtaining the deſired end: of 
acting in that manner which will ſneu 1. 
that the heart is indeed engaged ; and ſut- 
| fering 


that the 
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fering no coldneſs, indifference, or indo- SE x M. 
lence, to enfeeble the vigour of the active IX. 


powers. Then he ſubjoins a moſt power⸗- 


ful motive to vigour and diligenee, namely, 
preſent ſtate -and time only, are 
aſſigned to us for theſe labours; that as ſoon 
as we deſcend to the grave, all opportuni- 
ty of deſigning, or doing any thing, for 
ourſelves, or for others, is intirely cut off 
—There is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wiſdom in the grave whither thou 
goeſt, To the grave we are all tending ; 
cre long it will be our dwelling; but how 
ſoon it may be ſo, we know not. Let us 
work then, while it is called to day, as 
the night quickly cometh, wherein no man 
can work ; and endeavour, by diligent ap- 
plication, to lay up for ourſelves a good 
treaſure againſt the time to come, that we 
may lay hold on eternal life. Let us labour 
in the diſcipline and government of our- 
ſelves, and in doing good to others, as 
we have opportunity ; without wearying, 
while our heads are capable of deſigning, 
or our hands of executing, what may be 
of real ſeryice to ourfelves or others. 
It is, upon the whole, in doing good, in 

; 7 S 3 the 
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SE RM. the virtuous exertion of our active powers, 

N. that the true glory of human life conſiſts: 

ss this alone makes life excellent and a 
- putable, ſo it alone makes it pleaſing an 

happy. And therefore, ſuch as attain 8 

the hoary head, in a courſe of honeſt la- 

baur and application, ' cannot but with 

1 joy and ſatisfaction reflect upon 

life: It will indeed to them be a 


cræum 700 . Er. Gr. 105 


SERMON 
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SERMON x 


Reaſons why ſo much is left to hu- 
man agency, and an exhortation 
to diligence in our proper buſi- 


» 
ww 


EccLes. g. 10. 


IWhatſoever thine hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might, for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom, in the 
grave whither thou goeſt. 


| N the laſt occaſion I diſcourſed fromg x R I. | 


theſe words of the royal preacher ; 


and ſhewed you, that as God, on whom 


we abſolutely depend, who by his ſove- 
reign power brought us into being, and 
S 4 framed 
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| SER M.framed the whole conſtitution we are 
X. under; as he, I ſay, independently of us, 
or any agency of ours, has furniſhed us 
with manifold bleſſings and advantages; 
ſo he has alſo allotted us a part to act, 
on which our enjoyment of being does, 
in a great meaſure; depend; and wie ſee, 
in very many inſtances, that it was his 
intention, our happinefs ſould be the 
fruit of our own agency. He has laid 
teady to our hands the originat materials; 
bat our on varievs labour, ant our own 
invention, muſt be employed about theſe 
materials, that they may anſwer the end 
for which they were Accord- 
ingly,” the principal deſign of the former 
diſcourſe was, particularly to point out 
the boundaries of the divine operation, 
and of human agency; where the former 
deaſes, and where the latter begins. This 
was done with reſpect to the ſuftenance, 
the comforts and con veniencies of life; 
with reſpect to our acquiſitions in know- 
ledge and wiſdom; and with reſpect to 
our moral improvement, attainments in 
religion, and the happineſs which God 
hath anne xed to it. I then concluded 


with fome practical reflections; and ſhall 
Y | not 


is left to human agency, Oc. 


ot farther repeat any thing then ſaid 8 f K N. 
X. 
—— 


at, in the preſent diſcourſe, apply my- 
if wholly to conſider the principal rea- 
ns, fo far as we can find them ont, why 
od has ſo conſtituted things; why he 
as not done all for us; but, on the con- 
7, has left ſo much to our own pre- 
iow agency. We ſee he has not done 
, with ſome other orders of life. The 
wls of the air, for inſtance, as out Sa- 
jour hath obferved, ſow not, nor reap, 
or gather into barns ; yet our heavenly 
ther feedeth them ; and if ſuch crea- 
res have any labours allotted to them, 
ach as building their neſts, and taking 
re of their young; yet we ſee that, in 


fe guide for them, but they are irre- 
IMfibly determined ſo to follow that in- 
Ind, as that their ſucceſs is altogether 
nfured. Why then, it may be aid, is 
> much left to the voluntary agency of 
dankind; and ſo much made to depend 
pon it, in the moſt important affairs of 
fe, though we fee it often fails? Now, 
o this it may be anſwered, that, no doubt, 
ur Maker might have ordered things ſo, 
that 


heſe labours, N are not only directed 
y inſtinct, which is a moſt. kilful and 
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266 Reaſons why ſo much 
SE RM.that very little might have depended on 
X. our own labour and induſtry ; and thy 
we ſhould have had the. ſuſtenance and 
the happineſs of life enſured to us, in 
another manner than we now have. No 
one can ſay that food might not haue 
been provided for all mankind, with 2 
| little pie to them, as the Iſraclites had 
about manna, in the wilderneſs. So like- 
wiſe, with reſpect to the acquiſition « 
knowledge, might not the inſpiration o 
the Almighty have given us, at once, 
what is now the fruit of hard labour and 
application? Nay, farther, may we not 
eaſily conceive a ſtate, in which the mo- 
ral inſtincts and affections ſhould hare 
been ſo ſtrong, as that nothing oppoſit 
to them could have reſiſted their ten- 
dency ? At leaſt, all theſe things may ap 
pear plauſible ; and, if way is given to 
imagination, it will find a thouſand things, 
in the preſent ſtate, which it could mend; 
and will pronounce the Creator's work 
to be very imperfect. But, on the other 
hand, we are always to remember, that 
there ought to be a ſuitableneſs of a crea- 
ture's circumſtances, and of the conſtitu- 
tion under which he is placed, to hi 
make 
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make and frame. Man muſt have beenSe x M. 


made a creature of quite another form 


than he is of at preſent, to render many 
things ſuitable to him, which imagination 


repreſents as good and deſirable. He is 


intended and formed for abiding; on the 
face of this earth ; therefore, thoſe wings 
by which other creatures mount aloft in 
the air, are not given him. He is, in 
many reſpects, made for taſting the fruit 
of his own labour; therefore labour is 
appointed for him. He is made to ac- 
quire knowledge and virtue; therefore 
diſcipline is neceſſary for him. And truly, 
inſtead of putting the queſtion why man 
was made with ſuch and ſuch defects, 
and labouring under ſuch diſadvantages, 
the queſtion ought rather to be, why ſuch 
a creature was made at all? But this 
only in general ; let us now particularly 
attend to the advantages we enjoy, from 
our. preſent frame, and conſtitution ; and 
we ſhall, it is hoped, find reaſon to be 
reconciled to both. 

It has been obſer ved then, that it was 
the intention of our Maker that very 
much ſhould depend upon our own agen- 
Cy; and that he has endowed us with 


powers 


X. 
— — 
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SERM.powers and faculties ſuited to ſuch a de 
X. ſign. Nature alſo hath taught every man 


to aſcribe to himſelf his actions, good or 
bad; to his own agency, as the adequate 
immediate cauſe of them. We are con- 
ſcious to ourſelves of defigning, and d 
carrying our deſigns into execution. Whet 
we deſign, and do that which is good 
our own hearts approve us; and when 
we deſign, and do that which is bad, ou 
hearts condemn us. Every man is con- 
ſcious to himſelf that he is the immediate 
ſpring of his own actions; and that his 
choice is abſolutely independent of any 
power on /carth ; that it is, and muſt be 
abſolutely free, not being ſuſceptible of 
any force. In this freedom of choice and 
agency, conſiſta what may be called : 
man's dominion over himſelf, over his 
own actions and powers; in which there 
is a certain excellence and dignity, which 
cannot but be pleaſing,” and of which the 


inferior orders of creatutes appear to be 
incapable. To. be without this choice, 
properly ſpeaking, without rational will 
and to be endowed with free choice, and 
will, which is the immediate adequate 
cauſe of actions; are indeed very differ- 

ent 
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ent ſtates; and every one muſt ſee that 8E R M. 
the latter, is far more honourable than 
the former. Are-we not all ſenſible that 
it is to this frame of our nature, to this 
power of agency, that we owe the ſub- 
ſtantial, the permanent pleaſure and joy, 
which we taſte in the approbation of our 
own conſciences, when we do that which 
is good ; a pleaſure indeed human, and 
worthy of i dignity of the human frame ? 
Surely, every one who has true taſte, in 
any degree, will acknowledge that the 
joy in doing good, and in reflecting upon 
it, is far ſuperior to the tumultuous joys 
of animal fenſe, or to any thing which 
external poſſeſſions can yield. It is, no 
doubt, the chief joy of the ſuperior or- 
ders of being ; and perhaps it is not too 
bold to affirm, of the ſupreme. Add to 
this, the ſatisfaction felt in that eſteem 
and honour from others, which may be 
expected, as, and generally is, the reward 
of doing well ; for we are ſo made, that 
this cannot but be pleaſing to the mind. 
The Pſalmiſt ſpeaketh of reproach, as 
breaking his heart; and indeed, where 
there is an — OP it may 
well 


% 
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Sen u. well produce ſuch effect. But, as much 


afflictive as infamy and reproach are, on 
the one hand, ſo pleaſing and deſirable 
muſt character and eſtimation be, on the 
ö other pleaſing, 1 ſay, where the honour 

and eſteem. from others, is quite correſ- 
pondent to, and juſtified by, the teſti- 
mony of our own conſciences. And 
where men have done actions, not only 
good, but great, they are crowned with 
glory in the proper ſenſe of that word: 
With what luſtre are ſuch characters and 
actions tranſmitted, from age to age? 
How ſtrong an appetite is there, in the 
worthieſt and beſt minds, for ſuch ho- 
nour; and how pleaſing muſt the enjoy- 
ment, of it be? An enjoyment which is 
in the higheſt reliſh and perfection of it, 
when men do not only attain to glory 
amongſt their fellow- creatures, but alſo 
know they are accepted in the divine 
eſtimation, and inherit that higheſt glory 
which cometh from God. Theſe are cer- 
taialy -great things! But had we not a 
part allotted us to act, were we not en- 
dowed with powers and faculties. to act 
it, and with deſign, and freedom of choice, 


to make it our own, there could be no- 
thing 


— 


is left to human agency, Ox. 
thing of all this; and in ſuch caſe, howS ER N. 


poor, low, and inſignificant a thing, muſt 
human nature be ? It is but ſaying the 
fame thing in other words, that without 
ſuch a ſphere of action, without ſuch a 
power of agency, there could be no ſuch 
thing, properly ſpeaking, as virtue ; for 
that, in the very idea of it, dependeth 
upon choice, and moral agency. And 
for this reaſon, whatever kind and bene- 
yolent affections we aſcribe to any of the 
brutal orders, yet we never aſcribe vir- 
tue to them. That is, in our world, the 
peculiar glory of human nature; there 
neither is, nor can be, any other diſtinc- 
ton like it. n ear n TO RT 7 
But beſides this general view of things, 
we may deſcend to a more particular con- 
ideration of thoſe virtues; which are the 
dmaments of human life, and which could 
lare no place but in a ſtate of action; 
ch are, in the firſt place, patience of 
thoſe labours which God hath affigned 
v5, and application in them. This we 
eannot but commend; while the indo- 


is and floth, are very juſtly condemned. 
Indeed, God hath ſo ordered our ſtate, - 
that 


ent and inactive, and who live in idle- 
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'Ssxm-that the active and diligent ſhall enji 
X. much from the fruit of their own laboy 
— ad that the indolent and ſlothful, ſh; 


Reaſons why ſo. much 


ſuſfer much in the want of what the 
enjoy. But it is principally to my pu 
poſe to canſider patience of labour, ar 
application, as an bonpurable thing, ar 
without which no man can attain to 
deſirable character. Every man is calle 
upon to labaur, in one thing or anothe 
The diſcipline of the heart, and the c 
tivation of the mind, is a buſineſs whi 
is common to all men; indeed, it m. 
woll be. called the principal buſineſs « 
life ; and without attending to it, nothi 
worthy or honourable is to be expect 
And, I may add, that perhaps, in ſon 
inſtances, it is a labour more difficu 
than any other, eſpecially in the begi 
nings of it: But then the fruits of it ar 
indeed glorious ; for the acquiſitions « 
wiſdom and virtue are the nobleſt at 
tainments of human life, and may tru: 
be ſaid, in the of Solomon, 
be the .whold. F man, that without whic 
he is worth nothing; ſo that indolene 
and impatience of application, in t 


reſpect muſt be ever fatal. But bef 
? l — 145 , | 
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ljis, there are many in ſuch tations and 8E RN 


tircumiſtances, that the labour of the 
hands is neceſſaty for them; and there is 
no ſhall degree of virtue in a perſon's 
acting his part ſo, that he ſhall, inſtead 
of wanting from others, have to give to 
him that needeth. This is honourable ; 
and it is a low charaQer; and mean in- 
deed, which Solonion juſtly giveth us of 
the ſlothful, who moveth only as the door 
upon its hinges ; yet a little ſleep, à little 
en and a hitle folding of the hands to 
:-nb wonder his field and vineyard 
ſhould be in that ſtate which Solomon 
deſcribeth: ' But if men are, by the in- 
dalgent providence of God, placed above 
all thoſe ſervile labours which to others 
are neceſſary ; nature then calls upon 
them to labour, in a more generous and 
liberal way; in putſuing after the attain- 
ments of knowledge; which may be rank- 
ed among the nobleſt detorations of the 
mind; as tending to cultivate a juſt and 
denerous taſte in human life. God calls 
bpon ſuch, peculiarly, td improve theit 
weight and authority; as well as their 
poſſeſſtiona, for the good and happineſs of 
ill around them, who are under the reach 
Vos. . T of 
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SE RM. of their influence. The . alſo, and 
X. their country, call upon them for help in 
— 9 . time of need, and muſt rely upon 
ſuch principally- And as their power 
may be . their influence very exten- 
ſive, theĩr generous labours highly 
uſeful; ſo J cannot but think it is this, 
above all things, which recommends a 
ſation of power and wealth to. ingenuous 
and worthy minds. No doubt, to live in 
affluence of the r ny <A of life ; to 
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very. 5 in igel; but 2 uſeful⸗ 
neſs in the world, is that which a gene- 
rous and worthy mind will moſt of all 
attend to. However, as there f is no man 
of any ftation,, but who is called to labour 
of ſome ſort, .and as this is the law of 
nature in our preſent ſtate, ſo there is 
nothing more beautiful than, patience of, 
5nd induſtry an t. Accordingly, when 
this temper is under the direction of wil- 
dom, excellent and honourable fruits. will 
always grow from it; it alſo miniſters a 
moſt pleaſing ſatisfaction to the mind, and 
truly, adorns life, But here, though I am 
ſenſible that it is patience of _— 
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us; yet this worthy temper is ſo near a- 


kin to patience of fuffering, that I can- 


not but take notice of it in a few words. 
The man 'whoſe patience is ſeverely ex- 
ereiſed in ſuffetings, and who acts a wor- 
thy part in them, whether he ſuffer un- 
der the una vdidable ealamities which God 
appointeth in his lot, or voluntarily, for 
donſcience ſake; this man doth high ho- 
hour to Hamam maluref and diſeovers an 
excellent and virtueus ſtate of mind. The 
Apoſtle James repreſents it as that in 
which perfection oonſiſteth Let patience 
hive ite perfet? vr, in you, that 3ou may 
be perfect, and intire, wanting nothing. Pa- 
tienes, cotifidered eſpecially as a religious, 
19a chfiftiatr virtue; which, as ſuch; ever 
points to, and regatds the divine hand, 
to hielt an abſolute, unreſerved, and af- 
ſecuionate ſubmiſſion: is due, doth. high 
hondur to our Mlaker, it muſt be to him 
a pleaſing ſacriſice; it ſhews true great- 


neſs and ſtrength of mind; it is indeed, 
in out preſent ſtate, moſt wotthily:rewend- 
ed with peace and tranquillity of ſoul; 
guarding the mind from thoſe unhappy 

MY | pertus- 
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and labour, which is to be principally 8e x N. 
conſidered in treating the ſubject before X 
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| SE RM. perturbations, which a murmuring and 
| X. fretful ſpirit occafions, and which are un- 
| *—Y—doubtedly a great addition to the real 
evils men ſuffer. However, were it not 
for the ſphere of agency allotted to vs, and 
the ſuitable diſcipline appointed for us 

patience could have no place in our ſtate. 

| Secondly, without that ſphere of action 
which our Maker hath appointed for us, 
| beneficence, or doing good to others, 
could have no place ; and ſurely when all 
beneficence is cut off from human life, 
the greateſt excellence and glory of it is 
Joſt. To do good to others, to commu- 
nicate pleaſure and happineſs to them, 
to do this from right principles, and with 
a temper generous and diſintereſted, is 
the moſt honourable and pleaſing thing in 
human life; it indeed makes men like 
their Maker. How hateful the characters 
if ſuch there be, of whom it may be juſt- 
ly ſaid, that they chooſe and delight to do 
evil to others, to afflict and diſtreſs them: 
nay; how low and contemptible muſt a 
character appear, who never, from kind 
afteRion, did good to any one? On the 
other hand, how beautiful does human 
life appear in a perſon of whom it may 
: be 
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de faid, that he is a bleſſing to the world S x x N. 


around him; who makes it the buſinefs 


of life to do good; ſo far as he hath power, 


and opportunity, alleviating the diſtreſſes 
of the ſufferer, and by all the aſſiſtance 
which he can give his neighbour, increaſ- 
ing his happineſs, and promoting his in- 
teteſt? All men have an opportunity of 
being thus ſerviceable, leſs or more; even 
in the loweft Rations of life, a well-dif- 
poſed mind will find means of doing ſome 
| But when men are in ſtations of 
power and authority, and are induſtrious 
to ſerve mankind about them, this pro- 
duces the faireſt and moſt deſirable ap- 
pearance in human life. We may clearly 
ſee how pleaſing a ſtate uſefulneſs is to a 
good mind, by the deep regret of the in- 
genuous and well-diſpoſed, who have been 
greatly ſerviceable to mankind, but now, 
by infirmities, ſickneſs, or otherwiſe, are. 
deprived of the ability of being ſerviceable 
any more. How heavy does life fit upon 
them; how great a blank doth it appear? 
Nay, who would not wiſh that life and his 
ability of being ſome way uſeful, ſhould 
end together? However, let it ever be re- 
membered; that beneficerice is the, moſt 
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St R M. honourable thing in human oy i it is the 
— nobleſt object of that ambition which is 


planted in the heart of man, and which 
can never be too ſtrong, 1 while. doing good 
is the end it purſueth. 

Thirdly, were it not for that ſphere 
of action which our Maker hath appoint- 
ed far us, wiſdom could have no place. 
Now, how highly is this eſteemed? what 
juſt value is ſet on characters diſtinguiſhed 
by it? and who can, without moſt ſenſi- 
ble pain, bear the imputation of folly 
and weakneſs ? Great knowledge and fi- 
gacity, under the influence of a good 
Heart, and applied to the purpoſes of life, 
is indeed excellent, and worthy of the 
high ęncominms which Solomon, who him- 
ſelf had a large ſhare, gi ves us of it 
The merchandize of it is better than the mer. 
chandize of ſitver, and the gain thereof 1 
fine gold, She is more precious than rubic, 
and all the things thou cauſt deſire, are mt i 
be compared unto ber. Length of days is i 
her right hand, and in ber left baud riches 
and. Honour; her ways are ways of, Pleaſant 
neſs, and all her paths are peace; ſte:is o 
tree of Jife to them that Jay hold upen ber, 


ard f i every one . retaiuet⸗ 2 
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And indeed, by his. expreſſions in the fol-SE R N. 
lowing verſb, he ſuggeſts to us, that wif, X. 
gam is to be conſidered as a ray from the 
primeval. light, by Which we have a fel- 
lowſhip with our Maker; for, the Lord 
by wiſdem: hath founded. tbe carth, by under 
landing hath be eſi alliſtcd the heavens ; * 
his Auotuledge the depths are broken up, aud 
the clouds drop dun dew. To that hu Fr 
wiſdom we owe the contrivance and the 
frame of this univerſe, which is ſo glorious 
in our eyes; and in which wonders after 
wonders, without end, preſent themſelvesto 
our view. What indeed is the moſt compre- 
henſi ve wiſdom of poor mortals compared 
to this? yet, we cannot attend to the pro- 
ductions of human wiſdom, without being 
much pleaſed, and honouring thoſe whoſe 
productions they are. Wonderful is it 
indeed, what even human ſagacity hath 
invented, and human ſxill executed! To 
what a ſurprizing length have arts and 
ſciences been brought? but yet, the true 
ſcience of life is the great thing; the 
fixing upon worthy, ends of action, and 
the purſuing them by proper means. This 
is true wiſdom ; this is it which will be 
always ſucceſsful, and which can never 

T 4 be 
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SE R M. be too much honoured. Wiſdom indeed, 


X. as Solomon ſpeaks, excelleth folly as much 


Das light excelleth -darkneſs. But now, 
were there not a ſphere of action allotted 
to us, and powers ſuitable to it, conferred 
upon us, wiſdom could ha ve no place. 

Let it be added, that it Is this copſtitu- 
tion of our nature which gives occaſion 
to the exerciſe of that various diſcipline 
of our active powers, and of thoſe affec- 
tions which are the original ſprings of 
action; that diſcipline, I ſay, in which there 
is ſo much worth and deceney,and by which 
theſe powers and affections are preſerved 
in a right ſtate, that is, a ſtate fit to 
ſerve the valuable purpoſes of life. By 
diſcipline, ſuch ſprings and principles of 
action as are found too ſtrong, are curbed 
and reſtrained ; ſuch as are too weak, are 
encouraged ind ſtrengthened. Thus the 
harmony of the powers is preſerved, as 
that of a muſical inſtrument when every 
cord i is in its proper tate of tenſion, and 
gives the proper ſound. How engaging 
and beautiful that temper and ſtate of the 
mind ! not eaſily preſerved indeed; but 
yielding a delight, which is a rich reward 
of. all the ** beſtowed in attaining 


ſo it. 1 * 


is leſt to human agency, &c. 
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Let us attend to the various decencies, S E RM. 
and graces of liſe and conduct; which, X. 


were there no ſphere of action allotted to 
us, could have no exiſtence. Tanumera- | 
ble inſtances of this grace, in life and 
behaviour, will naturally offer themſelves 
to your thoughts ; and I need not parti- 
cularly mention them. But upon the 
whole, if life were not active, how poor 
and low a thing, comparatively, muſt it 


be? quite void of many excellent vir- 


tues and graces, which now render it ſo 


lovely and reputable ; and ſure no one 


will think hardly of thoſe exercifes of the 
aQtive powers, of thoſe labours, which 
produce a-ſcene ſo deſirable and lovely ; 
and in which there is high honour, as 
well as great pleaſure. God hath dealt 
moſt rracioolly with us therefore, in ap- 


pointing labour for us; and in allotting 


to each that ſervice, in which he is to 
exerciſe himſelf. 

If, after all, it ſhould be ſuggeſted, that 
on ſuppoſition of no ſtate of agency, and 
labour, and diſcipline appointed for us, 
though thus there had been excluded ma- 
ny virtues or graces of human life, yet 
es would not, on the other hand, have 
been 


* 


293 - >Regſons why fo much 
SER M4; been many of thoſe vices, that ſtain and 
X. make it hateful: and that ta be perfectly 
— 
free ſrom the latter, would be a cheap 
| _ purchaſe at the expence of lofing the 
former. To this it may be anſwered, 
that no one policfied of thoſe virtues and 
graces, will ever think ſo. Human life 
will, to them, appear an high and moſt 
valuable favour, and gift of their Maker. 
And ſhall we think it was unfit for God 
to give exiſtence to that which is the 
moſt valuable thing in the creation, be- 
cauſe ſome, becauſe many, abuſe the op- 
portunity given them of attaining to it, 
and make themſelves vile and contemp- 
tible? This is very aburd; for thus, the 
human race ought not to have had a being, 
becauſe many are bad men; and, by the 
ſame. reaſoning, the angelic orders ought 
nat to have been created; becauſe ſome, 
nay many of them, have become devils, 
Still farther yet, the uni verſe aught not to 
have been formed, though there is ſo much 
good in it, becauſe there is alſo much e- 
vil. There is, in truth, no end of ſuch 
reaſoning. Let us rather turn our thoughts 
i the great and glorious proſpect that 7 
lieth before us, if we act our part well, er 
and attain to that ſtate which human na- | 
ture 


is leſt te human agency; Cc. 
ture was intended for. 
thoſe virtues which render life ſo excel- 
lent and lovely ; and endeavour to difplay 
them, in their proper luſtre. Let us be 
patient of that labour that is appointed 
for us; and ſo temper and diſcipline our 
minds, that we may delight in it, confi, 


dering it as our high privilege, that we 


are workers together with God, Let us 
ever be prepared to do all the good we 
can to others, carefully avoiding every 
evil. Let us purſue the paths of wiſdom; 
let integrity and diſcretion preſerve us; 
let us endeavour not only to conduct life 
aright, according to the laws of nature and 
of our holy religion, but likewiſe. to act 
our part in that manner that may add a 
grace to it; cultivating all thoſe decencies 
of life, which are indeed of great impor- 
tance in it. Accordingly, we are inſtruct- 
cad not only to follow thoſe things which 
ue true, and juſt, and pure; but thoſe 
alſo which are honourable, and lovely; 
imitating nature, ſo. far as we can, in the 
beauties of it; and ſetting that which is 
good, in the moſt lovely light. 
Upon the whole, we may. ſec that the 
fxcellency of human nature, the greateſt 
beauty 
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* Reaſtns why ſo much 


SEN u. beauty and glory of it, conſiſteth in right 


action, and in thoſe affections which are 
" the ſprings of it; from this alſo the ſweet- 
eſt pleafure, and the higheſt'happineſs is 
produced. Beſides, this may direct us in 
forming a judgment of our ſtate here- 
after; which is, in the Holy Scriptures, 
repreſented as a ſtate of reſt, wherein men 
ceaſe from their labours, and their work 
is over. And, no doubt, there will be a 
ceſſation of all thoſe labours, which are 
ſuited 'to our preſent ſtate only, and 
which the indigencies of it render neceſ- 
fary : But then, ſhall we imagine the life 
to come a ſtate of indolence and inacti- 
vity? ſhall we imagine, when the think- 
ing and active powers are in the higheſt 


perfection, that there will be no fit occu- 


pation for them? or ſhall we imagine that 

contemplation will be the-whole buſineſs, 
and enjoyment, of the ſervants of God, 
hereafter ? and that their active powers ſhall 
never be applied to any ſuitable ſervice? 
furely this will not be the cafe. Bleſſed 
be God, we hope to be delivered from 
thoſe labours which ſerve the purpoſes of 


pur preſent ſtate only; labours for what 
we 


is left to human agency, Oc. 285 
we ſhall eat, and what we ſhall drink, and SE RN. 
what we ſhall put on; cares and labours X. 
for our own ſafety, for preventing our 
falling into evil, and for recovering from 
it when it hath overtaken us; thoſe la- 
bours likewiſe of diſcipline, which ſuit an 
imperfect ſtate, will be no more; and the 
reſt from them, for ever, muſt be very 
pleaſing. to the ſervants of God. But 
then, is it not rational to believe that he, 
the maſter of the great family, will find 
employment for us ſuitable to our ſtate, 
and powers, and the perfected affections 
of the mind? We ſce the holy angels are 
repreſented in Scripture, as: ſerving him, 

a executing the purpoſes. of his provi- 
dence, throughout the world; and can 
any one imagine that this leſſens their 
ſelicity ? no ſurely, it greatly adds to it. 
And muſt we not believe the ſame con- 
cerning the perfected ſaints? It ſeems to be 
very rational; and to the believing mind 
muſt be joyful, tothink how much the ſphere 
of action may be enlarged; how much more 
perfect the powers may be; how liberal 
the ſervice,, how-important to the fami- 
y of God; with what delight performed, 
with 
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Sex Mm with what fucceſs! theſe ate moſt agree- 
X. able ſpeeulations To think how ſome 
perſons of worth and integrity, who have 
laboured through this life in the lowef 
ſtations and ſervices, ſhall be exalted; and 
have high ſtations, honvittable and impor- 
tant charges, allotted to them! 'and-how 
they ſhall, with the higheſt'relifh, ' go on 
in the exetcife of cheĩt active powers, to 
their or everlaſting improvement! what 
mere labours, in this world, would not a 
| wotthy perſon perfet, to #Rate' of indo- 
| dende und itractivity * But how much more 
are thoſe ſetvices to be preferted to it 
| wlricli art of the moſt liberal kind, und 
1 anfwer the beſt : and moſt important ends? 
1 what they particufanly mall be, who dan 
| | Ge is enough, that the bleſſed 
head ef the whole family ſhall aſſign to 
vvety one His Ration; and find for euch 
His Proper employment. For, as our t4- 
tional und acti ve powers are given to us 6 
a gift, ne ver to be recafled; as they ſhall be 
eternally our own ; ſo we have all reaſon 
to belie ve, that we that Have the eternal 
exerciſe of them, in ſuch labours and fer- 
vices ab ſhall be ſuitable to our ſtate, and 
do honour to it. 
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is keft to human agency. - 287 
But that I may conclude. this difcourſe; 8 EM. 
you ſee; the whole tendericy and defign X. 
of.jt is, to recommend induſtry and dili-— 
in thoſe labours, and in that ſphere 
of action which our Maker hath allotted 
e us; thus preparing our minds for tak- 
ing pleaſure in ſuch labours; and account- 
ing them high delight and entertainment. 
They. are indeed honourable; and give 
oecaſſon for the exerciſe of: thoſe virtues, 
which are the principal ornaments anfl 
beauties of human life: Let it be added, 
they are profitable; I ſpeak :notonow oof 
the. fruits of them in this world, which 
ij preſent reward; but of the great re- 
ward which awaiteth the ſexvants of God, 
in the world above. Whatever we do 
with a ſincete heart, and from rigut prin- 
eiples, ſhall be noticed by dur ſupremt 
Lord ; ſhall be remembered, and rewardell 
bountifully. Very often there is no:ade- 
quate recompence to be expected upon 
earth, even for the beſt and mbſt 3mpor- 
tant fervices; but yrt, they — 
them, ſhall not :loſe their reward; not 
ſhe}! their axpectation be cut. uff. Should 
not all this engage: us to activity and ap- 
—_ Ses how the poor labourer, hb 


ſubſiſts 


488 Keaſonr why Pp much 
8H. ſubſiſts by his induſtry, when he Has not 

X. work, earneftly ſecks after it, and bleſſes 
te hand that will employ him. HI there 


not then far better reaſon, though not ta- 
ken from the preſent neceſſities of a bo- 
dily ſtate, for our accounting it high pri- 
vilege and -happineſs, that the ſupreme 
Lord calleth us to ſervices, which he hath 
promiſed amiply' to reward ? I ſpeak not 
now of the ſervices of religion merely, 
but of what is done in the common af- 
fairs of life; for whatever of this kind is 
done from a ſenſe of duty, and from right 
principles and affections, God will accept 
as ſer vice done to himſelf. Let us then 
count the honeſt labours of our ſtation, 
whatſoever they may be, our privilege and 
hbappineſs; and endeavour to bring out- 
ſel ves into ſuch a ſtate that we ſhall de- 
light in them. A juſt ſenſe of the ho- 
nour which: is put upon us, as workers to- 
gether' with God, and how much life is 
adorned by the virtuous labours of: it 
may well do this. Habit too will contr- 
bute much; for what has become habitual; 
becometh eaſie; and the tranſition is very 
natural, from the eaſie to the delightful. 
Let us lay aſide floth; and become fo 


. lower! 


i . _ os. 


10 Pp eft to FIFTH agency, Ec. 


lers of them who by faith and patience in-SE RM. 


herit the promiſes ; ; not ſlothful in buſineſs, 


fervent i in ſpirit, ſerving the Lord. Let us 


be ftedtaſt, unmoveable, always abounding in 


the work of the Lord; foraſmuch as we 
1 our wr Pa} } 4t be in * in the 
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The ſentiments we ought to enter- 
. tain of the divine adminiſtration, 


and how the ſovereignty of God 
"—_— to be underſtood. 


PSALM. 100. 3. 


8 that the Lord he ir God; it is he 
that hath made us, and not we ourſelves; 
we are his people, and the ſheep & his 


Paſture. 


SERM. N a late occaſion J did juft men- 

XI. tion to you that abſolute ſovereign- 
 ——xo thegſwpetme Being, in confequence 
of which we were brought into exiſtence. 
We are made without any conſent or 
knowledge of ours; we had it not in our 
choice, 
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The ſentiments we ought to entertain, Or. 


choice, it was impoſſible we ſhould; whe-SE RM. 
ther, to accept of being, or not. The com- XI. 
mand was given by the abſolute will of 


another; and we wete made ereatures 
of the human ſpecies. By the ſame ab- 
ſolute power, and with the ſame ſove- 
teignty, all the other orders of being were 
made. No .conſent of theirs could be 
aſked or given. And this, indeed, is ſo- 
veteign power, which createth its own 
object, when, and in what manner God 
pleaſeth, without taking counſel with any. 


But when we find ourſelves thus brought 


into being, by the ſovereign will of ano- 
ther; When it was impoſſible we [ſhould 
give any conſent to the work, it is to be 
expected, in point of equity, and indeed, 
of ſtrict juſtice, that our creation ſhould 
be a favour to us; that the being we have 
teceiyed from irreſiſtible power, ſhould 
not be. miſery, but happineſs to us. For, 
to bring a creature by abſolute authority 
into miſetable being; e cannot but pro- 
nounce to de a wrong thing; to bring a 
creature out of nothing, to be wretched 


„ 


to be wrong ? And ſurely, no being what- 
ſoever, can have a right to do wrong. 
„% If 
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| 292 Dye ſentiments ur onght to entertain 
| > SSR M. If therefore, the being who made us is 


. juſt and righteous, much more, if he be it 
perfectly good, we have all teaſon to ex- * 
pect that the exiſtence whieh, by his if 


abſolute authority, he conferteth, ſhall be le 
real happineſs to his creatures. There 0 
have been indeed ſome netions of ſove- of 
reiguty, which will jaſtify any meaſures FR 
which the Creator could take with his 
creatures ;| it has been ſaid, © that God fy 
might: do what he would with bis own; 8 
but an authority to do what, to the mind 4 
of man, muſt always appeat᷑ te be wrong, b 
is an authority, to which the heart can 2 
never be vecbneileck H we! are without 7 
any donſent df ours ereated by another, * 
it muſt be expected that creation ſhould ** 
be a favour to us. More partieularly; 
if the Creator hath planted in us various * 
ſtrong deſires; which cannot be rooted 
out of our natures; it is juſtly expected, 
that objects of 'gratification; ſuitable to 10 
them, ſhould be provided- I he has 
made our enjoyment of being d 
upon many things, Which are abſdlutely 
out of our power, it-is to be expected, 
ve ſhould be furniſned with them; and 
if he has allotted to us a ſphere of 5Rion, | 
it 


of the divine adminiſtration, &x. 293 


it is to be expected we ſhould be made SE RM. 
with active powers, ſuitable to it; and XI. 
if we are brought into being in an help- 
leſs infancy, it is fit that ſome proviſion 

ſhould be made for our being taken care 

of, by thoſe who are capable of ſuch care; 

and ſo in many other inſtances. 

But we cannot have a full view of this 
ſubject without conſidering man parti- 
cularly, as a rational and moral agent, 
capable of virtue and religion, and the 
happineſs annexed to it ; and likewiſe, 
as every individyal is, a member of, and 
connected with, the great family of God, 
and intereſted in the common good, and 
well-being of that family. Upon his ſtate 
in theſe two reſpeQs, I ſhall diſcourſe 
a little, and then proceed to make ſome 
practical obſeryations. 

Firſt, we are to conſider man as a ra- 
tional and moral agent, capable of religion 
and virtue, and the happineſs annexed 
to it. 'This maketh the great difference 
between the human kind, and all the 
brutal orders. Now, it will be acknow- 
ledged by all, in ſpeculation at leaſt, that 
the Dieben kind of happineſs which can 
be conferred on the human kind, or per- 


U 3 haps 


The ſentiments we ought to entertain 


SERM. haps on any order of created being, is 
XI. that which is annexed to virtue and true 
* religion. But it is apparent, at the ſame 


time, that without virtue and religion 
this happineſs cannot be taſted. Every 
one will be convinced of this by a very 
little reflection. Can any one delight in 
moral beauty and excellence, who does 
not, at the ſame time, love them? Or, 
can any one delight in God, who does 
not love God? Can any one have the 
pleaſure which ariſes from an approving 
conſcience, who 1s not approved of his 
own conſcience ? Can any one know the 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction that is annexed 
to good actions, which ariſes from refled- 
ing on them, who does not perform good 
actions ? Or, can he enjoy the delight that 


attendeth the exerciſe of worthy affec- 


tions, who yet does not exerciſe thoſe 
affeQions ? We ſee therefore, that with- 
out virtue and religion, the higheſt kind 
of bleſſedneſs which God can communi- 
cate, 1s not to be taſted. | But then we 
are to conſider farther, that the practice 
of virtue and religion muſt be a voluntary 
thing, them atter of clear, and free choice: 
ſt indeed cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe 
Now 


W 


8 


cf the divine admin iſtration, Oc. 


Now, we muſt attend carefully to the SE RM. 


confequence of this. If virtue be a vo- _ 
luntary thing, and tlie matter of free 
choice, 1t 1s poſſible, nay, it is ſeen to be 
fact, that men may not chooſe it; in- 


deed, may choofe what is the reverſe of ; 


it; and thereby not only deprive them- 
ſelves of all ſhare in the nobleſt kind of 
felicity ; but expoſe themſelves to that 
evil, which is the natural attendant of 
immorality ; and alſo to that puniſhment 
which it is fit the ſupreme Being ſhould 
inflict on obſtinate offenders, for the 
ſupport of his own moral adminiſtra- 
tion, So then the ſum is this, that we 
are. not capable of the higheſt kind of 
happineſs God intended for us, and it 1s 
not in nature poſſible that it ſhould be 
conferred on us, but in the practice of 
religion and virtue, of which it is the 
natural fruit. And as this is a thing 
merely voluntary, ſo men may decline it, 
and thereby make themſelves wretched. 
The caſe is not ſo in other inſtances. If 
we are in health, and take healthful and 
wholſome food, it will nouriſh us; here 
our choice hath no place. It we are 
in a proper ſtate of health, we grow from 
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296 The ſentiments we ought ta entertain 


Sz] RM. infancy to childhood, and to maturity, 
without 'any attention' or care of ours 


— The uſe of our underſtanding, and our 


our Maker; but with reſpect to virtue 
we are to be conſtant agents; and as life 
and death are ſet before us, ſo whether 
we ſhall live or die, that is, be happy or 
miſerable, is to be our own choice. Well 
then, ſhould we chooſe that path in life 
which leads to miſery and deſtruction, 
In oppoſition to divine admonitions, and 
the admonitions of our own conſciences 
are we to charge this'to our Maker ? No 
ſurely. ''In this great affair our conſci- 
ences muſt condemn us, and clear him, 
As to the general deſign which he hath 
formed, and which he purſueth, we eri. 
dently ſee,” that the greateſt happineſs 
could not be conferred, except on volun- 
tary and free agents. Theſe may through 
their own default miſcarry ; but is this 
à reaſon why the higheſt kind of happi- 
neſs ſhould not be conferred in God's 
creation? or why there ſhould not be 
an order of creatures made capable of it 
And ſo in truth the whole queſtion comes 


fo this, — che human kind, ought 
A os | any 


. of the dryine adminiſtration, . c. 


all made I ay any kind of moral agents, 
for we know that the objection ta- 
ken from the peccability | of their na- 
tures, is to be equally laid againſt them 
all; in as much as ſome of the higheſt 
orders have fallen from their innocence, 
and are become miſerable. Into whoſe 


mind then can it come, that God was 


ungracious or unwiſe, in forming and 

executing the deſign of the intellectual 
and moral creation; of beings the moſt 
excellent in kind, who. bear the image 
of their Maker, and are capable of the 


-higheſt happineſs ? What would the crea- 


tion, what would the univerſe have been, 
without them? Upon the whole, the queſ- 
tion comes to this, whether ſuch a kind 
of beings as the human ſpecies, with all 
the adyantages and powers conferred on 
ihem, and all the proſpedts ſet before 


them, ought not to account their crea- 


tion, their being brought into exiſtence, 
as matter of favour and bleſſing ? There 
are, no doubt, who wiſh they had neyer 
been born; to whom, indeed, annihila- 
tion may appear happineſs, ſo to ſpeak ; 

but how tar muſt any ſentiments of that 
D's 1h ſort 
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apy kind of moral agents, to have been af SER M. 
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The ſentiments we ought to entertain 


SE RM.fort- be from perſons who, having made 
XI. the beſt of their ſtate and powers, know 
much true felicity here, and have an un- 


bounded proſpect before them? Can theſe 
to whom being is a bleſſing ſo invaluable, 


wiſh they had never been made? Theſe 


highly celebrate the Creator's goodneſs; 
why alſo do not others? The plain an- 
ſwer is, they have put themſelves out of 


the way to happineſs ; and have expoſed 
themſelves to great miſery : And in this 


the mind muſt reſt. But as happineſs is 


really brought within the reach of the 


individuals, exiſtence muſt be ever looked 
on and conſidered as a favour. Nor is 
there any thing in all this matter relating 


to the higheſt end and happineſs of being, 


but what we ſee takes place in all the 


affairs of human life, in which any agen- 


cy, application, and diligence of ours, is 
required. If men are negligent in this 
application, or act in direct contradiction 


to the laws of nature, living in idleneſs, 


in vice and immorality, their intereſt muſt 
ſuffer accordingly; and many evils muſt 
overtake them. Such may accuſe the 
conſtitution they are under, and what 
they call their hard fate; but the im- 
218) partial 


of the divine adminiſtration, O. 299 
ial will lay the blame upon them-SE R M. 
ſelves; and the diligent, and induſtrious, XI. 

and ſober, and temperate, will find reaſon - 
to be pleaſed and ſatisfied with life; to 
rejoice that their Maker has put it into 
the power of their hands, to make their 
way proſperous. And there is really the 
ſame reaſon to hope that honeſt applica- 
tion, and diligence, will make our ſpiri- 
tual ſtate proſperous, as well as our tem- 
poral ; and that if we act our own part 
as we ought to do, the divine bleſſing and 
ſucceſs will not be wanting to us. But, 
eſpecially as chriſtians, it becometh us 
to conſider the tenderneſs our Maker hath 
expreſſed towards us, and his concern for 
our happineſs ; who has ſent his only be- 
gotten ſon into the world; and given him 
up to the death for us all. This will 
always be uppermoſt in the minds of true 
believers; and is a demonſtration to them 
of the goodneſs of our Maker, to which 
nothing imaginable is equal. In Chriſt 
Jeſus we have all poſſible encouragement , 
from the aſſured forgiveneſs of ſin, upon 
the terms of ingenuous repentance, (and 
who will not ſubſcribe to the equity of 

this condition ?) from the promiſes of di- 

ving 
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30⁰ The ſentiments we ought to entertain. 


Se R M. vine aſſiſtance in the performance of our 
XI. duty, and from the moſt pleaſing proſpect 
"of a glorious immortality. We know that 
our ſincere tho imperfeR 'ſervices ſhall 

de accepted, ſhall be crowned with a moſt 

ample reward. And have we not then, 

with ſuch encouragements and proſpects 

great reaſon to be pleaſed with being, 

and to look upon our Creator as dealing 

not only equitably by us, but in the kind- 

eſt and moſt gracious manner? Whatever 

the ſentiments may be of perſons who, 
loaded with guilt, and obnoxious to pu- 
niſhment, ſo as to be in a kind of deſpair, 

are thus prepared to curſe the day in 

which they were born; yet ſuch as be- 

lieve and rejoice in the glory of God, will 

be full of the praiſes of their Maker; 

with great earneſtneſs, and a moſt cheer- 
ſul ſpirit, they will preſs on towards the 
completion of all their deſires and hopes; 
towards the poſſeſſion of that kingdom, 
which cannot be moved for eve. 
But, in the next place, we are like- 
wiſe to conſider man, not as an indivi- 
dual merely, and as having in that capa- 
city an intereſt detached from all others, 
but likewiſe as a member of the * 


"of the divine adminiſtration, Gr. 3 01 


mily 6f God, as connected with a great S E R N. 
1 and having a common intereſt with XI. 
the Whole. It will be evident that 3 
— of man conſidered in this li; ht, muſt 
be very different from the ſtate of an in- 
dividual abſtracted from, and yarelated to 
any. "other." We cannot but ſer it una- 
roidable in mafiy caſes, that forme mem- 
bets ſhould fuffer for the good of the body: 
Lay, unavoidable in he” preſent ' bar 
tation of things. It may [he ſuggeſted, 
perhaps, that it is eaſy to imagine a 8 
in which there ſhbuld be no fufferi | 
all, but every individual Happy; and Tor 
we 0 actually Took for ſuch a ſtate of 
things, in the World above. True, But 
| then it is evident the whole conſtitution 
el that fate ruſt be different from this, 
auch was intended to be a ſtate of diſci- 
4 pline, wherein there ſhould” be trials of | 
. Wiirtve, and that by means of theſe, virtue 1 
ſhould be exerciſed, ſo as to laß 4 founda- ö 
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„boa for future "Rdppineſs of the (higheſt 
rad; for we may evidently ſee; that the | 
engen 1 Balls, 40 lu h an. | 
er the various ends and purpofes of ſuch 

diſcipline * and conſidered in this light, 
„cannot but approve it. S0 that, in 
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The ſentim ents we ought to entertain 


Se R M. the preſent conſtitution of things, we ſes 


XI. it neceſſary that ſome members ſhould 
Suffer for the good of the whole body: It 


is ſo in domeſtic life. Who is not ſen- 
ſible of the painful care, which lies up- 


on the parent, and of the many labours 
and diſtreſſes which take their riſe from 


that relation; from which, as ſome of tho 
ſweeteſt. pleaſures, ſo ſome of the moſt 
pungent and bitter ſorrows, are ſeen to i 
ſpring. S0 when other near relatives are f 
Joined together by the endearing affeCtions Ml e 


ſuitable: to that rolation, e ſee that ſym- I 
pathy makes the ſuffering. of one, . fo 
ſuffering of all. We ſee again, that to th 
ſome hard labour is neceſſary, for tie be 
ſupport. of others; that there muſt, in I oy 


theſe domeſtic ſocieties, be a variety of WM fe: 


ſtations; and that while ſome are in eaſe WM ha 
tations, others muſt fill thoſe which are def 
difficult and laborious. Thus, in bodies 
politic, how often are ſome of the mem- 
bers expoſed to great danger, nay to cer- 
tain ſuffering, for the ſervice of the pub- 


lic? If men will enjoy the conveniencicsM nat: 
and comforts of life, which commerce vate 
yieldeth, there muſt be thoſe who wil mor 
riſque all the hazards of a life ſpent vpoul ourſ 
the mighty waters, obnoxious to the fre 8000 


quen 5 


the divine adminiſtration, e. 
quent raging of the. ocean. 
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If a com-S ERNI. 


munity will defend their rights from an XI. 
invading enemy, there muſt be who Will 


encounter the dangers of the ficld; nay, 


who will upon ſome oceaſions meet cer- 


tain death; and ſo in many other in- 
ſtances. Now, in many caſes, our re- 
lations, connections, and mutual depen- 
dencies, are ſuch, as render the hazard- 
ing and bearing 11 pain and evil, neceſ- 
ſary, when the ſervice. of the public is 
carried on by it, neceſſary 1 ſay, to the 
individual; becauſe. his private intereſt i Is 
lo. connecled with that of the public, 
that for his owW]n ſake he would. often 
bear them, had public affections r no power 
oyer, nor . in him. But we are all 
ſenſible, that as the author of nature 
hath originally fixed thoſe conneclions and 
dependencies, by which as ſocial creatures, 
we are joined together; ſo he has planted 
in the heart ſuitable affections; ſuch as 
{mpathy, regard: to a public, and love to 
a country. He has made it a law of our 
nature, that we ſhould poſtpone our pri- 
vate, to the public intereſt; and that we 
ſhould bear, pain, and evil, and expoſe 
ourſelves to the greateſt dangers, for the 
00 of others. Accordingly, we ſee ſome of 
the 


Fe 
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The ſentiments we ought to entertai; in N 
the nobleft and moſt heroic aQjons, which 
the arinals of 'mankind'preſetit us wirhal, 
base been owing tothis principle; and theſe 


aQiohs where men have voltiitarily given 


up their all, ane life itſelf, in the ſervice of 


their country, we not on " approve ; but 
we admire arid celebrate. Tt is plain, then, 


it Was the, intention of the Author of na- 
ture, that Ga iuld ſuffet for the good 
of others. > Ba it is büt ſetting the ſame 
thing ity another light, to oblerve, that for 
the 1 5 and defence of the cauſe of 
truth and virtue, the aw of bur r nature 0 
bliges us to ſüffer, wen we art called to it, 
whatſoever the enemies of that cauſe may 
inflict upon us: How many konfeffors and 


martyrs, in obedience to that law, does 


of ſuffering for the good 


the hiſtory of the world tecord, who will 
be had in everlaſting and möoft honoura- 
ble remembrance ? Now: 1s this is the caſe 
under the preſent *conftitution' of things, 
that men may be laid under a neceſſity 
of others, or in 
the cauſe of truth and virtue ; the queſtion 
is, ſhall ſuch de finaf ſufferers ? If they 
are only to fuffer for 4 while, and then 
be 9 happy, or if chey enjoy much 
more good than they ſuffer evil, then ex- 


iſtence is a real bleſſing to them: But if 
it 


. r ͤV—— .. 


of the divine adminiſtration, Or. Zog 
t is otherwiſe, and that they are to be SER M. 
final ſufferers, and loſe their very beings, XI. 
the matter then ſeems to labour under 
great difficulties. It is natural to the ſuf- 
ferer to ſuggeſt, what is the public good 
to me, an individual, who have a pecu- 
liar intereſt of my own to take care of ? 
is not that law and conftitution an hard 
one, which makes me a final ſufferer, for 
the good of others ? 
To all this it may be anſwered, that if 
the ſtate of things were neceſſarily ſuch, 
that there was no poſſibility of obviating 
the difficulty, and the great good and 
happineſs which the Creator intended to 
communicate, could not be communicat- 
ed, without the ſacrifice of ſome indivi- 
duals; yet his communicating that great 
happineſs, at ſuch expence, could not, one 
would think, be cenſured; eſpecially. if 
there was not only a real, but a great ſupe- 
riority of the good to the Evil. This, I 
think, will not be denied. But if it was 
poſſible for the Creator to communicate 
the good he intended, without making any 
finally and irreparably loſers; or, if it is 
poſſible to compenſate the loſs of ſuch in- 
c dividual ſufferers, then it is what may be 
Vor. III. X aſſuredly 
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The ſentiments We on ght to entertain 


SER NM. aſſuredly expected from the equity and 
XI. goodneſs of the Creator: And here is the 
et to our minds in this great point. We 


have reaſon to expect that the virtuous 
ſufferer. who bears the loſs of all things, 
perhaps of life itfelf, ſhall be abundantly 
recompenſed ; unleſs it be abſolutely im- 
poſſible for the Creator to do it : fuch an 
impoſſibility however, is a thing which 
will always appear to us utterly incon- 
ceivable. So that this reaſoning, like 
many other things relating to the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, does naturally and un- 
avoidably point our thoughts, and ex- 
pectations, to another ſtate of being; a 
ſtate in which the Creator's adminiſtration 
will be compleated. So then the ſum of 
what hath been ſaid on the preſent argu- 
ment is this, that as we are brought into 
being by the abſolute and ſovereign au- 
thority of our Maker, and could not have 
it in our chice whether we would ac- 
cept of being, or not; we therefore una- 
voidably expect from our Maker's good- 
neſs and equity, that exiſtence ſhall not 
be puniſnment and miſery, but real ad- 
vantage and happineſs to us, and what, 
if wer could have had a choice, e would 

1 6 Flt are 


172 4 2 
* 


of the divine adminiſtration, Or. 


have choſen and deſired. But, at the SER M. 
ſame time; we ſee it was impoſſible that Xl. 
the higheR happineſs which God could 


communicate, ſhould be communicated, 
unlefs we had been made voluntary moral 
agents; fit to be the voluntary ſubjecis of 
God's kingdom, and capable of the prac- 
ties of virtue. Still however; in this Rats, 


we might, by departing from the rules 


and la ws of life, be cut off from the hap- 
pineſs intended for us, and be laid open to 
much miſery. This, hen it comes'to be 
the fact, is not imputable to our Maker, 
but only to ourfelves: atid ſuch is the 
language of reaſon, and of Seripture, 
throughout. At the fame time, our Cre- 
ator Hath manifeſted his great gooditefs 
to us, and his concern for our happineſs, 
eſpecially in the Göſpel fevelation; and 
hath made fuch proviſton for 6ur fuppöre 
and comfort in the way to that life which 
ho hath ſet before vs, chat we Have good 
reaſon to hook on our ercation' as matter 
of favour and blefſing to ud And as we 
are liable to much evil, ariſing from our 
relations, connections, and dependeneies, 
in the preſent ſtate of thirigs, which no 
care of the individual can prevent, but to 
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Toe ſentiments we ought to entertain 


SERM. which in truth, his integrity and loyalty - 
XI. to his Maker lays him open; ſo we may 
E be aſſured that ſuch ſufferings and loſſes 


ſhall be abundantly compenſated, if there 
1s not an impoſlibility for the Creator, and 
ſupreme ruler himſelf, to compenſate them: 
but ſuch an impoſſibility we cannot at all 
conceive. . The concluſion then is, that 
we actually have whatever might be rea- 
ſonably expected from a good being, who 
by his abſolute - and ſovereign authority, 
without ,any conſent of ours, brought us 
into exiſtence. | 
That we may come to ſome things of 
a a practical nature; the great deſign of this 
diſcourſe is, to recommend honourable 
ſentiments of the divine adminiſtration; 
as the adminiſtration of a Being, not only 
perfectly wiſe, but juſt, and equitable, and 
gracious; who hath a deſire to the works 
of his hands, and pom happineſs up- 
on them—and alſo 10 point out to you 
the grounds upon which we are to main- 
tain ſuch honaurable ſentiments, concern- 
ing God, and. his government. 'That we 


ſhould always maintain ſuch ſentiments, 


is of the greateſt utility: otherwiſe, and 


If we judge in a manner that is diſad- 
vantageous 


of the divine adminiſtration, Sc. 
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vantagepus to the divine government, asSERM 


if: it were harth and ſevere, rigorous, and 
hardly conſiſtent with righteouſneſs, how 
can we love God ? how can we with cheer- 
fulneſs and delight, ſerve him? how can 
we, with meekneſs and patience, ſubmit 
to his afflicting hand? how can we put 
our truſt and confidence in him ? As a 
firm perſuaſion that all God's ways are 
goodneſs and truth, mercy and faithful- 
neſs, miniſters conſtant pleaſure and peace 
to the believing mind, and invigorates all 
the active powers, making it delight to 
do our duty; ſo, gloomy ſentiments with 
reſpet to him and his government, clog 
unhappily all the active powers, and make 
every thing go on heavily. The truth is, 


they ſhut up, in a great meaſure, all the 


ſprings of ſubſtantial joy, and make this 


world to appear a moſt melancholy ſcene 
indeed. How apt alſo are theſe wrong 


ſentiments, in the days of darkneſs, to 


force themſelves into, and take poſſeſſion” 
of the mind! When things go proſpe- 
rouſly with us, we are apt enough to 


ſpeak well of providence, and to think 
all things are right; -but when evil com- 


eth, how apt is the language of the 


X 3 heart, 


XI. 
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32 R M. heart, at leaſt, if not of the lips, to he chan- 
XI. ged! though at firſt ſight we may diſcern 
tze unreaſonableneſs of this, ſure that 
the ſupreme Being, i is the yery ſame in our 
molt adverſe as in our moſt proſperous 
days, ſtill carrying on the ſame deſigns , 


» 4} 


yet from all changes God is free. Some- 
times theſe cloudy and melancholy thoughts 
have prevailed i in good men, greatly to the 
diſadyantage of their character, and to 
the diſhonour of their Maker; we have 
heard of the patience of Job, and that it 
Was. highly celebrated; yet even he came, 
in the heat and anguiſn of his ſpirit, to 
curſe the day in which he was born; which 
was the ſame thing as pronouncing exiſt- 
ence a curſe to him. We find the Pſal- 
miſt much in the ſame temper”; verily I 
have purified my beart in vain, and, to no 
effect, waſted my hams in innecency ; for all 
the day long have I heen plagued, and chaſtned 
every morning; while the ungodly proſper in 
the world: ſo Jeremiah curſed his day, 
and Jonah i is repreſented as ſaying to his 


Maker that he did 7ve// to be angry, even 
unto death. So feeble upon ſome occaſions | 


is principle, however evidently juſt, when 
ſet 
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| ſet againſt the feelings of animal nature. S u N m. 


But ſurely theſe infirmities muſt be very 
diſpleaſing to our Maker; they greatly 
detract from his glory, and muſt be often- 
ſive in his eye. Above all, to what un- 
happy lengths may this be carried, and 
has in fact been carried, in bad men, when 
fallen intirely into a kind of deſpair, and 
that ſorrow of this world which worketh 
death? what a miſerable ſtate muſt they 
be in, when at enmity with God, diſpleaſ- 
ed with his adminiſtration, and hoping for 
nothing under it ? ſtill therefore more and 
more alienated from their Maker, in their 
hearts; ſo continually increaſing their guilt, 
increaſing at the ſame time their wretch- 
edneſs. Let us then carefully avoid and 


ſuppreſs all thoughts that are to the diſ- 


advantage of God's government, never liſ- 
tening to imagination, or to what the pre- 
ſent. feelings of animal nature ſuggeſt, 
when it is againſt principle. Let us be 
always, if paſſible, in a temper to rejoice 
in God, and be glad in the God of our 
ſalvation. This temper of mind does ho- 
nour to our Maker; and while it is ſafe, 
it is alſo the moſt pleaſing to ourſelves, 
and a conſtant relief to the mind; holding 
this 


XI. 
— 
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SERM. this faſt as a principle never to be con- 
Xl. troverted, and which will bear no diſpute, 


that God never has done, never will do 
any thing, but what the moſt conſummate 
wiſdom, and the moſt perfect goodneſs di- 
rect and approve. Surely, if it is our hap: * 
pineſs to act our own part aright, we can 
have no reaſon to fear, that what concern- 
eth us will not be ordered in the beſt 
manner; for in the hands of our Maker 
nothing can miſcarry. 

In the ſecond place, we may als from 
what hath been faid, to form juſt notions 
of the ſovereignty of God. His authori- 
ty is indeed abſolute, and how great is his 
power! He bringeth the ſubjects of his 
dominion and ſovereignty out of nothing; 
all orders of being are equally the crea- 
tures of his power; and he doth zot give 
an account of any of his matters. But as 
hath been already ſaid, no power can give 
any being a right to do what is manifeſt- 
ly wrong; for a right to do wrong 1s a 
plain contradiction in terms. While we 
extol the ſovereign dominion of our Ma- 
ker, let us take care that we do not 
apply it, as a defence for him, in ſome 
caſes. where things are ſuppoſed to be done 


es 
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potheſes and ſyſtems, aſcribed that to God, 
which no one would think a good man ca- 
pable of: take one inſtance among many; the 
calling men to account, and puniſhing them, 
for the actions of others, in which they 
had no hand, of which they had no know- 
edge; and all this in direct contradiction to 
theexpreſsdeclarationsof God himſelf, that 
he would do no ſuch thing, that under his 
government no one ſhould anſwer but for 
himſelf. Let us be aſſured that the ſovereign 
authority of God always has been, and 
ever will be, under the direction of the 
moſt perfect wiſdom and equity. And 
he has condeſcended to appeal for this to 
the underſtanding and conſciences of men; 
to the ſtandard which he hath planted in 
every man. We are therefore aſſured 
that whatever we ſee to be evidently 
wrong, can never be the work of God; 
and is by no means to be aſcribed to him; 
all not the judge of all the earth do right ? 
Let us never contend unrighteouſly for 
od; that is, by juſtifying what 1s wrong, 
pon a ſuppoſition that he hath done it; 
ind that therefore, however it may appear 
. to 


which are utterly unworthy of him. HowSE RM. 
often have men in ſupport of their vain by- XI. 
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San u. to the human mind, it muſt be juſtified 
Fer here the true reaſoning. is this, not, 
that a wrong thing is to be juſlificd, 
2 it is ſuppoſed, our Maker hath 
done it but, if a thing is evidently Ml .; 
wrong, this is a full demonſtration that 5. 
God hath not done it: great modeſty in- y 
deod there ought to be, in judging concern-M he 

ing thoſe counſels that are paſt finding out 
But I am now ſpeaking only of caſes that 
are clear and cvident to the mind; where 
we not only can judge, but indeed cannot 
avoid judging. In truth, if we let this 
principle go, we have no ſecurity that we 
ſhall nat fall into the very groſſeſt errors; 
both with: reſpect to the revelation of the 
divine will, and the rules and meaſures of 
the divine government. God has plante 
in our minds a ſtandard of truth, by 
which we are to judge of all things tha 
are brought before the mind; where 
thing appears to the mind evidently falſe 
it is impoſſible not to pronounce it ſo ; au 
when a: propoſition appears with irreſſt 
ble evidence to be true, it is impoſſible fo 
us not to embrape it. To believe ablc 
lte contradictions is a thing altogeths 


impoſſible. Juſt ſo, there are ſome thin 
| 7 
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ſo evidently wrong, that it is impoſſible 8 E R u. 
we ſhould not pronounce them ſo; as AL 
there- are, On the other- hand; things as 
evidently and abſolutely right. To con- 

clude, every man hath a ſtandard within 

him, by which he is to judge of right and 

wrong; as well as a ſtandard,” by which 

he is to judge of truth and falſchood.- 


I 


SERMON XI 


The ſovereignty of God in the 
government of the world; with 


uſeful reflections. 


Jonn 1. 


Believe ne that I am in the father, and the 
father in me ; or elſe believe me for the 
very works ſake. 


SERM. N the laſt occaſion, I treated con- 
XII. cerning the ſovereignty with which 
—"Y”God created the univerſe, and every order 
of beings in it. It was ſhewed you that 
this ſoyereignty is abſolute ; that God 
beben the creatures into being, without 


any knowledge or conſent of their; 
which 
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which before they had a being, Was im- Ss RNA. 


poſſible. It was ſhewed you 'vthat the 
expectations of creatures ſo brought into 
being, might be; and 1 recommended 
the entertaining, at all times, the moſt 
honourable ſentiments of that ſovereign 
power above us. I ſhall not repeat any 
thing which was then ſaid, but proceed 
to obſerve, that with the ſame ſovereignty 
with which God at firſt made, he ftill 
governeth the world. He has originally 
deſigned, and eſtabliſhed, the uſual courſe 
of cauſes and effects: He did this as it 
pleaſed him : But he has power to inter- 
rupt that eſtabliſhed courſe when he 
pleaſes, and bring to paſs things quite 
contrary to it. Nay, he hath often done 
this, as we ſee in the hiſtory of the old, 
ad new Teſtament, in very many inſtan- 
ces. Of this miraculous power, which 
hath been ſo often exerted by the ſupreme 
Being, I ſhall treat a little in the preſent 
courſe ; and then make ſome reflecti- 
ons upon the ceaſing of miracles uni- 
rerſally, with a particular view, to the 
judgment we ought to form, and the ſen- 
iments we ought. to entertain, concern- 


ing 


XII. 
— 


De feoereighty' of G 


$zxMm.ing the ufual courſe of nature which God . 


hath eſtabliſhed in the world. Mt 


— Firſt, as to the exertion of miraculou % 


Power,” in the many inſtances which ar ing 
recorded in the old and new Teſtament fro: 
hiftory ; the fimpleſt definition of a mi- {MWpla 
racle, tho perhaps it does not compte- Mud 
hend every inftance, is, that it is a work 
quite out of the common courſe of nature, 
and altogether above. the power of man 
to effect. But if it. is aſked; do we af- 
cribe all the wotks' which are compre- 
hended in this definition; to the imme- 
diate power of God? it is anſwered, there 
is no ſubſtantial reafon of proof that they 
are to be aſcribed t to hit © For there may 
be created powers, and the holy Scriptures 
tell us, there are many ſuch, who can 
do things quite above all ſwag power. 
And theſe, are indeed miracles to the 
ſpeQators,. though they may be the works de th 


of bad agents, and done for very bad v dra 
ends. Hence the common diſtinction be- ot 1 
tween true and falſe miracles, or thoſe Ne 


done at the command of God, and thoſe nig! 
wrought by inviſible agents without bis: 
authority. Of the latter we have fome 


inſtances recorded in the holy Scri * 
: 


in the government of the world. 


o the turning a rod into a ſerpent, turu- 
ug water to blood, and bringing forth 
frogs, that Mofes himſelf did. It is alſo 
plarnily fuppofed in the law of Mofes, that 


lers, to entice the Iſraelites to the wor- 
ſhip of ſtrange Gods. Deuteron. 13. «. 

F there ariſe among you a Prophet, or a 
treamer of dreams, and giveth thee 'a ſign 
i 4 wonder, and the fign or the wonger com- 
ah te paſs, whereof he pate unto thee, ſay- 
no, let us go after other gods (which thou 
tuft not known ) and let ns ſerve them. Thou 
falt not hearken to the words of that pro- 
, or that dreamer of dreams, for the Lord 
ur % proveth you, to know whether you 
ne the Lord your God with all your heart, 
nd with all your ſoul. It might, therefore 
de, that ſigns and wonders ſhould be done 


ad MM draw men into evil and tranſgreffion. 
ge: Wnt it is affaredly to be expected, that if 
d doth interpoſe to manifeſt his own 


inighty power to his ſervants, and for 
heat and important purpoſes to them; 
is to be expected, I fay, that he thould 
mble them to 'diſtinguiſh between the 


The magicians, as appeared to the Egyp- SF RM. 


tans, did the ſame things, with tefſpect XII. 


bad men might give ſigns, and do won- 


works 
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SR RM. works of his miraculous power, and thoſe 
XII. of any demon or magician whatſoever, 
"Yo as that the ſincere. inquirer ſhall ng 
be led aſtray. I ſay, the fincere i Inquirer, 
becauſe God hath required of us the bo- 
neſt uſe. and application of our own poy- 
ers in ſuch matters; and it is fit he ſhould, 
it is plain from the. words of Moſes now 
read to you, that he ſuppoſed God migh 
permit. falſe miracles. to be worked, or 
purpoſe to prove the ſincerity of his peo 
ple. As to the means of diſtinguiſhin 
between true and falſe miracles, or whic 
is the ſame thing, between thoſe. whic 
are worked by God's immediate power 
or perſons commiſſioned by his authority 
and thoſe. which are. effected by bat 
agents; in general, great attention is u 
be given to the profeſſed end and deſigt 
of them: If that be not good and worthy 
and fit for the ſupreme Being to count 
nanee in ſuch a manner, but plainly th 
contrary, we may then be ſure the wor 
is none of his. So if a perſon, as in th 
inſtance which Moſes mentions, were 
do moſt wondrous things, with a deſig 
to draw men from the ſeryice of the t 
God, to that of idols; ſincere perlor 


W 


in the goverment of the world. Jzr 
cho ate acquainted with the principlesSEe R M. 
of natural religion, could be at no lofs XII. 
to prondunce that theſe works were not 
the works of God; and that the perſons 
who wrought them were not at all com- 
miſſioned by him, and accordingly to re- 
ject them as lying wonders. And thus 
in all inſtances, where the mind clearly 
diſcetneth; that the end propoſed to be 
anſwered, is bad; the miracles, However 
great they may be, are to be rejected. But 
if the end propofed is good and worthy; 
and fit to be encouraged in that manner, 
this cannot but incline and diſpoſe the 
mind to think favourably of them. Again, 
if there ſhall be; as it was in the caſe of 
Moſes and the Egyptians, an evident con- 
fit and conteſt; and contrary purpoſes 
are profeſfed to be ſerved by miraculous 
power, It is to be expected; as it really 
came to paſs in this cafe, that the true 
God ſhould manifeſt his power ſo as to 
ſatisfy all, that it is fuperior to whatever 
can be ſet againſt it. And this leadeth 
the thoughts to what the mind will na- 
turally enough reſt in, namely, that the 
greateſt miracles are likely to be true, 
that is, done by the power and authority. 
Vol. III. "TM | of 
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SER M;vf God: For example, Ropping the ſun 
XII. in his courſe, raiſing a perſon from the 
—"dead, Which is certainly equivalent to the 
giving of life at firſt; in ſuch caſes, the 
mind ſees. a- ſtrong probability of the 
exertion of a divine power; one may 
indeed fay, ſees: manifeſt traces of it; 
for. ſuppoſe the power of God were in- 
deed. at work, greater things than theſe 
are not conceivable to be done by it. Now, 
when men ſee ſuch exertions of power, 
and at the ſame time, evidently diſcern 
that the end and purpoſe to be ſerved by 
them, is worthy of the infinite goodneſs 


of God, and of importance envugh to 
juſtify ſuch an extraordinary interpoſition, 
the mind cannot but reſt in a perſuaſion, 
that this is the finger of God. Eſpecially 
when ſuch miradles are wronght in great 
nutobers, with the greateſt ſimplicity, be- 
fore multitudes, and in the openeſt man- 
ner. They are indeed a ſpecimen of a 
power, which it is fit for us to truſt in, 
and ſabmit- to. And on ſuppoſition that 
God workoth any miracles at all, which 
is the preſent ſuppoſition, it does not 
ſorm poſſible for us to have clearer evi- 
denec that — ar his works. Surely 


miracles 
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miracles are a moſt natural atteſtation of Se RN · 


perſon to reveal his will and counſels to 
mankind, it is to be expected he ſhould 
have ſuch credentials as are ſufficient to 
convince the impartial world, that he is 


really ſent of God; and what can be a 


more natural atteſtation to this, than ſuch 
ſignal and illuſtrious interpoſitions of om- 
nipotent power ? Accordingly, we find 
that this is the method God hath taken; 
both in the old and new Teſtament, his 
ſervants who acted by his authority and 
commiſſion, always appeal to the miracles 
they wrought for the ſupport of their 
pretenſtons. Thus Moſes in many paſ- 
ſages; thus Elijah, in the great conteſt 
between the ſervants of the true God and 
Baal; and thus Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſ- 
tles, in very many paſſages; particularly 
in the words of my text: So that, what- 
ever vain men may ſay by way of objec- 
tion, we may look upon it as certain, 
that this manner of proving a commiſſion 
from God is ſo natural, and convincing, 
that there lives not a man who thoroughly 


bellgveth the facts as they are recorded, 


TY hut 


a commiſſion from him; and this is what XII. 
they ditectly prove. If God ſendeth any * 
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n muft believe that Jeſus Chriſt added 


by authority from God. It is not indeed 


5 
| 


in nature, that it ſhould be otherwiſe. I 

need ſcarcely ſtay any longer to apply 

1 what has been ſaid concerning the rule 
| for judging of true miracles, to thoſe 

| | Nhich were wrought in ſupport of the 
| authority of the religion of Chriſt. It is 
evident, many of them were the greateſt 
miracles ; they were wrought in great 
numbers, upon very many different oc- 
caſions, in all parts of nature, in the moſt 

open manner, and before great multi- 
tudes ;' wrought to ſerve the moſt- valua- 
ble and important purpoſes, were moſt 
worthy of God, and of. ſuch an interpo- 
fition of his power. So that we have all 
imaginable reaſon to reſt in them, as, ſo 
far, a full proof that the chriſtian religion 
is of divine authority. 

As to thoſe unhappy men who deride 
all miracles, as utterly incredible; there 
is very little to be ſaid ; there really ſeem- 
eth to be in this more of petulance and 
perverſe humour, than. any thing elſe. 
What the apoſtle Paul ſaid in his defence 

_ before king Agrippa, and the Roman go- 
wert, contains in a * words, a very 
ſub- 
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ſubſtantial anſwer to all they have to ſaySERM. 
on this head; why ſrould it be thought a XII. 


thing incredible with you, that God ſhould 
raiſe the dead ? Is there any greater pow- 
er required in working a miracle, and in 


bringing to paſs an event, which is con- 


trary to the uſual courſe of nature, than 
there is daily exerted in upholding that 
courſe ?—Any greater power neceſſary to 
ſtop the motion of the ſun or earth, than 
is neceſſary to make it moye in its regu- 
lar courſe ? Is any greater power neceſſary 
to raiſe the dead, than to give life at firſt ? 
Surely not at all. And if it is believed, 
that the material world is the creature of:, 
and governed by a power omnipotent, 
the original cauſe of all activity, and of 
all motion in matter ; we can then have 
no ſort of difficulty about the credibility 


of miracles. Indeed, if men will aſſert 


that without any ſuch original, immaterial 
power, matter by chance, or by neceſſity, 
both inexplicable things, fell into the forms 
in which we now ſee it, and into the regu- 
lar motions and viciflitudes which we ob- 
ſerve in nature; if men, I ſay, will aſſert 
and believe this, miracles are to ſuch altoge- 
ther incredible; and there can be no foun- 

. dation 
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Sg Au. dation for any debate about them: But 


if ſuch an original active power, to which 
the whole material world is abſolutely ſub- 
jected, and which not only ſuperintends 


but cauſes all the motions in it, is once 


acknowledged, and that worthy and im- 
portant ends may be anſwered by the 
miraculous interpoſitions of that power, 
then it is utterly unreaſonable to ſay that 
a miracle is an incredible thing. 


As for the ends which have been an- 


ſwered by them, theſe are either of a more 
private nature, reſpecting particular per- 


fons, ot particular bodies and ſocieties of 


men, or they are more general, and in 


which all mankind are concerned. Of 


the firſt fort we ſee many inſtances, in 
which particular perfons have been mi- 
raculouſly delivered in danger or diftreſs 


and ſome have been raifed from the dead 
Again, the 


the Ifraelites were, in a body, led 
through the ted ſea and Jordan, walking 
ground while the watets ſtood by 


them in a heap, motionleſs. But the great 
and the principal deſi; gn of miracles ſeems 
to be, not the rn. or happineſs of any 
individual, or of arly one nation; but to 


tops an 2 of ſupreme 
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er, and to procure credit to ſuch as 8 EH. 
God has employed and commiſſioned to XII. 
inſtruct the world. Accordingly we fino 
that fuch perſons ha ve conftantly appeal- 
ed to prophecies, and miracles, as their 
credentials. And 'furely, if a revelation 
from heaven was of the greateſt uſe and 
importance to mankind, nothing could be 
more natural than ſuch an interpoſition 
of divine power, as would, in the moſt 
effectual manner, eftabliſh the authority 
of it. But indeed, abſtracting from all 
ſuch purpoſes of miracles with reſpect to 
a revelation from heaven, miracles might 
be of great uſe to the world in exciting 
its attention to the reality of an omni- 
potent inviſible power, to which all na- 
ture is ſubjected; in other words, by diſ- 
playing the being and power of God, and 
that the world is governed by his provi- 
dence. This doctrine is the foundation 
of all religion; and though it admits of 
a clear and convincing proof from the 
principles of reaſon and philoſophy, yet 
a more ſenſible proof, in the operations 
of divine power before all men, might 
de of great moment to the world; eſpe- 
cially whete principles which went by the 

Y 4 name 
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JB AM. name of philoſophy, led men into direct 
XII. atheiſm, and made them not only queſ- pr 
A ton, but really deny the exiſtence of God. 
In this reſpect the miracles, many and 
great, that were wrou ght by our bleſſed 
Saviour and his apoſtles, might be of great 
uſe, and were very ſeaſonable. * was 
not very long before his appearance in 
the world, that a ſea of philoſophers 
ſprung up, who, pretending that all re- 
ligion was ſuperſtition, and what had no 
foundatjon in nature and reaſon, ſet 
themſelves to ſhew how the world might 
have come into being, and have been put 
into, and preſeryed i in the ſtate in which 
we ſee. it, without a God. Now, as this 
ſect appeared in that part of the world, 
in which learning, at that time, moſt 
flouriſhed ; ſo it became very numerous; 
and the unhappy and abſurd principles of 
it, prevailed much in the world. Very 
ſeaſonably then did the religion of our 
Saviour appear in the world, ſupported 
by miracles, which evidently, and to eye- 
fight. atteſted the exiſtence of the omni- 
poterit power above ; .and that all nature 
was ſubject to it. Nothing, ſurely, could 
be of more moment to men than this 


exhi i 
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exhibition of a ſenſible and perſuaſive 8 x RM. 
proof, that there was a God, and that the XII. 
world was goyerned by him. But I did 
not deſign to have inſiſted ſo much on 
this ſubjea ; the main intention of this 
diſcourſe being to direct our thoughts to 
the abſolute ſoyereignty of the power of 
God, in governing the. world; and te 
make ſome obſeryatjons on the ceaſing of 


miracles unmverſally, | 

The miraculous works of God do in- 
deed very affectingly ſhew his abſolute 
power over nature. To have been wit- 
neſſes to the ſun apparently ſtopping in 
his courſe, to the ſea dividjng, and the 
waters of it ſtanding, on the right and 
leſt hand, as an heap, while the ſervants 
of God marched on dry ground; to ſee 
liſtempers, ' incurable according to the 
uſual courſe of nature, commanded away 
by a word, to ſee the blind receive ſight, 
to ſee the dead raiſed; to ſee all parts 
af nature equally ſubjected to the power 
of God; and all kinds of miraculous works 
done with the ſame facility ; muſt, ta 
be ſpectators, have been very affecting. 
Theſe things ſpeak, power and authority, 
[ery awtul indeed, but to believing minds, 


moſt 
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Ses M. moſt pleaſing. That we have ſuch a 
XII. Power to put our truſt in, a power which 
will be for ever friendly to the good and 


ture, no power in heaven or upon earth, 


and an eternal unchangeable age com- 


is to effect them, ſurely they are not tos 


upright, and for which nothing is too | 
hard. Here can be no control; no crea- 


but what is equally ſubjected to omnipo- ; 
tence. © And, as this lays an immoveable - 
foundation of hope to the ſervants of God, 1 
that it ſhall be well with them, ſo it pre- n 
pares them to look forward, with aſſured i 
— and expectation, to thoſe great work m 

the power of God, with reſpect u 

this world, which are ſtill to be effected 


when an end ſhall be put to the preſent the 
Nate and ſcene ; when 2 new heaven and hr 
new earth ſhall be made; eſpecially when, * 
at the reſurrection of the juſt, the hap- 
pineſs of good men ſhall be compleated; 


mence. Theſe are great things; but when 
we attend to the fovereign power which 


great to he expected. He who raiſed on 
perſon from the dead, can raiſe all fron 
their praves. He who commandeth the 
lightning and carthquakes, can, in a mo 
ment, deſtroy the whole fabric of r 
Frys wor 
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world; and can as eaſily renew it again. SE KM. 
In this almighty power we are inſtructed XII. 
to put our truſt; in this power Oy 

to rejoice. 

But to proveed to > whe I think may be 
of uſe to us, in forming our jadgments 
concerning the divine adminiſtration. We 
ſee that theſe miraculous interpoſitions of 
the power of God, have long ceafed. They 
were intended to ſerve ſome great and 
important purpoſes, which the holy Scrip- 
tures. have particularly pointed ont, and 
which in this diſcourſe have been men- 
toned ; and then they ceaſed. It is true, 
there is a part, and a great part, of the 
chriſtian world, in which it is boldly pre- 
tended, that 'miracles are ftill frequently 
wrought ; but we have good reaſon to 
believe that this is pretence, and nothing 
more; and that the traffick carried on of 
this kink, is, indeed, as the apoſtle Paul 
ſpeaketh, the deceinablencſs of — * 
ſr, by which men, to ſer ve the 
of this world, impefe on fuch as are cre- 
dulous enough to believe them, and have 
wt reſolution enough to examine and 
judpe for themſebves. However, upon re- 
heading on the mitaculous works of God, 

of 


Se A of old, it is not at all unnatural for men 
XII. to think that thoſe were very happy times, 
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in which perſons were eye-witneſſes to 
the interpoſitions of divine power ; and, 
in which the afflicted, who could, accord- 
ing to the courſe of nature, have no relief 
might, by this extraordinary power, hope 
for, and obtain deliverance ; by which, in 
ſome inſtances, perſons had even their 
dead raiſed to life, No doubt, the buſy 
1magination may ſuggeſt, that it would be 
very well for the world, if ſuch a power 
were ſtill exerted in it; not only as that 
would be a ſtanding demonſtration of the 
truth and authority of the religion of 
- Chriſt; but as it would be extremely com- 
fortable to many who labour under ſut- 
fering and calamity, from which there i 
no deliverance to be expected but by death; 

who, in that caſe, might hope to be ſet 
free. And it may appear that, in. the 
preſent ſtate of things, there are many 
defects and imperfeRions, and the courle 
of things ſuch as brings to paſs man) 
events which are moſt grievaus, not on) 
- to. individuals, but to bodies and ſocietie 
| of men; epidemical diſtempers, for exam 


ple, when they rage, T's no diſtinctioi 
| betwee! 
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between the good and bad, feize the oneSE RM. 
as well as the other, and perhaps carry off XII. 
me good, while they leave the bad; ſom 
gain, are cut off in the very morning of 
life, ſome who promiſe to be very ſer- 
ceable to the world, and happy them- * 
\ Wl elves ; diſorders alſo which hurt the pow- 
e Jers of the mind, ſeize men, and make life 
inſignificant, and a burthen; beſides, ſome 
diſeaſes are tranſmitted from generation 
to generation. Innumerable ſuch inſtances 
there are, in which it may appear that it 
would be a very great improvement of the 
preſent ſtate of things, if it would pleaſe 
God to interpoſe by a miraculous power, 
upon ſome important occaſions, and con- 
radict the uſual courſe of nature. And 
bow eaſy were it for him to do this ? Such 
imaginations, I ſay, cannot be called un- 
latural; nor indeed is it poſſible, when 
ic ſee things come to paſs which we think 
we wrong, not to wiſh that they were 
itherwiſe 4 and that God would interpoſe 
TW alter the courſe of them: but to all 
tele reveries of imagination, it is enough. 
i anſwer, that if it were indeed better 
Wat God ſhould, from time to time, in- 
pole by his miraculous power, than 
permit 


i. Ant that he does it not, ſhould be 


De ſroereignty of GO 
permit things to go on in the ufual and 
Kabine Gir no doubt he would do 


demotiſtration to us, that it is better things 
mould go on in the uſual courſe, than 
that there ſhould be frequent miraculons 
interpoſitions better we muſt account it, 
on the Whole. Indeed, the very facility, 
the moſt perfe facility, with which God 
could do the greateſt miracles, is a full il- 

luſtration of this, if we ſuppoſe him at all 
to be a good being. For if he be a good 
being, and it is perfectly eaſy for him to 
work ſuch miracles as we ſhould think 
moſt defirable ; the queſtion then is, what 
hinders him? To which the anſwer plain- 

ly is, and 'ean be no other, than that he 
ſees it fitteſt and beſt not to do it. Here 
we may rationally, here we muſt reſt. For 
we muft believe either that the ſtate of 
things world not, upon the whole, be bet- 
ter by thoſe miraculous interpoſitions 
which we Imagine ſo ſerviceable in cor- 
recting what is amiſs; or elſe, that God 
hath not goodneſs to engage him to ad 
the beſt part, and to interpoſe in this man- 
ner, though we are ſure he could with the 


utmoſt facility do it. Will any wiſe man 
ſtand 
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and if not, we muſt return to the other, 
namely, that. ſuch miraculous interpoſi- 
tions would not on the whole; make the 
ſtate of things better; and that it is more 
fit they ſhould go on in their uſual courſe. 
This teaſoning ſeems to be ſubſtantial, 
and not to admit of any anſwer. One 


all the counſels of him who is perfect in 
wiſdom, with all the good will and ten- 
derneſs which an human heart can feel, 
we ſnould then approve the conduct of 
providence; and ſhould not, had we a 
miraculous power in our hands, exert it 
in oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed courſe of 
things. Beſides, it ought to be carefully 
attended to, that miraculous interpoſitions, 
when moſt frequent, were not intended as 
an improvemeut of the preſent ſtate of 
things, or a correction of any thing amiſs 
ns WJ it the laws of nature, and the eſtabliſhed 
or- ¶ order of it; but only to manifeſt the glo- 
nous power of God, and to give credit to 
ſuch as were commiſſioned by him, to de- 
dare his will and counſels to the world. 
And therefore the inftances in which mi- 


few 


may venture to aſſert, that if we knew 


_—_— power was exerted, were but 
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ſtand by this laſt aſſertion ? no furely;SE RM. 
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SERM. ſev, very few; when compared with the 
XII. innumerable inſtances, in which we might 


imagine there was the fame reaſon for ex- 
erting them. Very memorable are the 
words of our Saviour to his own coun- 
trymen; and though not ſpoken with 
that particular view, yet very applicable 
to the preſent purpoſe. Luke 4. 25. I tell 
you of a truth; that many widows were in Iſrael 
in the days of Elias, when the heaven wa: 
ſhut up three years and ſix months, when great 
famine was throughout all the Iand ; but unt 
none of them was Elias : ſent, ſave unt 
Sarepta a City of Sidon, to a woman that 
was a widow, And many lepers were in 
Iſrael in the days of Eliſeus the prophet, and 
none of them were cleanſed ſave Naaman the 
Hrian. This ſhews that miraculous interpo- 
ſitions were not at all intended to improve, 
or amend what was ſuppoſed to have 
been amiſs in the uſual courſe of nature; 
but for other purpoſes, which have been 
already mentioned. In fine, whatever we 
may imagine to be wrong in the eſtabliſh- 
ed courſe of things, .yet the being who 
governeth the whole will not interpoſe to 
alter that courſe, by any miraculous in- 
terpoſition, though he could do it with 

the 
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the moſt perfect eaſe ; for if he did butS Ru. 
ſpeak, it would be done; and if he gave XII. 


the command, it would ſtand faſt. 8 


conſequence then, is, that the eftabliſhed 


courſe is, upon the whole, juſt what it 
ought to be; that misfortune, ſickneſs, 
pain, the infirmities of age, and death, 
come juſt as they ought to come; and 
that we ou ght to be pleaſed and ſatisfied 
with all this: No one will imagine the 
ſenſe of this is, that we ought not to uſe 
the means which God hath put into out 
power, of avoiding or delivering ourſelves 
from evil, and procuring to ourſelves 
good; this is the law of our nature; this 
is our duty ; and this the eſtabliſhed courſe 
and order of things ſuppoſes and compre- 
hends; but the meaning is, that as we are 
not to expect any extraordinary or mira- 
culous interpoſition in our favour ; ſo, 
when the common uſe of means doth. not 
anſwer the etid, we are to be pleaſed and 
fatisfied, and to reſt in full | perſuaſion, 
that it is beſt things ſhould go on in the 
courſe they actually hold. And that as 
miraculous interpoſitions ate not ſeen, nor 
to be expected, ſo neithet are they, in 
truth, to be deſired; in other words, that 

Vor. III. 2 things 
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| Senn. things are really better as they are with- 
XII. out them. 
Never can we Habour this great point 
| 00 much with our own hearts : That we 
may be. fully. perſuaded and aſſured, that 
the providence of God governeth all things 
in the wiſeſt, and the very beſt manner; 
and that he, though ſovereign Lord of all, 
who giveth no account of his matters to 
any, yet will never do any thing but 
what, on the whole, is worthy of his 
infinite wiſdom, and perfect goodneſs, 
If we let this perſuaſion go, we ſhall 
have no center of reſt for our minds. 


ſuaſion of this, the uni verſe will appear 


to us a ſcene as pleaſing as it is great; 
and every thing in it will ſmile upon 
us. 

Vain, frequently very vain, are our 
wiſhes and deſires, of what might be 
done. For the ſame reaſon we would 
with for a miraculous, interpoſitien, in 
ſome caſes, thouſands, and ten thouſands, 
would wiſh for them in other caſcs. 
Wiſhes and deſires there may be with- 


We” * . - .. contrary 


Whereas, while we retain, a firm per- 


out number: z 790 ſome of them directly) 


imagination, and 
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contraty to one another, ſo that they SE R NM. 


—_ poſſibly: be; Dating. Hut the XII. 


deſires which 
of it, make a vain ſeene indeed. The 
gratification of them, were it poſſible, 
would introduce inta the world the, wild- 
eſt confuſian. Happy! bow happy is it 
for us, that God reigns, that he. fuper- 
intendeth the world, and all the affairs 
of it, and that every event is under his 
direction In him let us truſt, and nat 
in our own hearts. The vanity of hu- 
man wiſhes and deſites is apparent in 
many inſtances; but I think, in none 
ſa much, as that tho objects gf ſome of 
them; are things abſalutely impoſſihle, by 
any power whatſoever z ſuch as that paſt 
time might be brought back, or the paſt 
actions of life, undone. And it is well 
if wa know nothing of it in our own 
experience; not only that ſuch yain wiſheg 


ment and diſquict themfelves, becauſe 
they cannot attain to what is abſolutely 
impoſſible; What can be vanity if thi 


—_ We to the igviſthly band of 
2 2 God; 


is not Happy is the perſon who, con- 


The ſovereighty of * God 


| Sxhh6Gos who reſts" in à firm perſuaſion that 
XII. the plan which He hath formed, and 
which he is carrying into execution, is 


r 


upon the whole perfectly worthy of him; 
whoſe deſires are ſo reſtrained, and whoſe 
imagination is ſo corrected, that with a 
moſt affectionate regard to the honour of 
the ſupreme Being, he reſts perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with his adminiſtration, as in all 
things right. To' conclude this head, fit 
it is for us to ſay as the Apoſtle Paul, 
let God be true, and every man a liar ; let 
God's wiſdom and goodneſs in all his 
works be acknowledged; though, with re- 
ſpect to preſent appearances, theſe works 
may ſeem to our weak et, rang much 
to want amendment. 

Laſtly, if we find ourſelves at a loſs 
bur the adininiſtratidh of providence, 
in our preſent tate; if in our own in- 
quiries and reaſonings about theſe mat- 


ters, we are puzzled and perplexed ; if 
we at prefent labour under difficulties 


and difadvantages, and poſſibly, accord- 
ing to the preſent courſe of things, ſee 
no” evaſion ; ſtill let all theſe things be 


conſidered by us as * arguments for 


6 = a increaſing 
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increaſing our labour and diligence, 1 
purſuing after moral perfection, and the XII. 


ſull aſſurance of our Maker's favour; and 
then, in all events, we know it ſhall be 
well with us. There are no principles, 
within the whole compaſs of morality, 
of the truth of which we have greater 
certainty, than that God 1 is an unchange- 
able friend to the righteous ; ; and that 
thoſe to whom he is a friend, muſt be 
happy. Of theſe-principles, while we 
believe the being, and perfections, and 
government of God, we can never que- 
ſtion the truth. The ſure way then of 
taking care of ourſelyes, and promoting 
our own intereſts, is to purſue that courſe 
of life which ſhall effectually, and which 
alone can, recommend us to divine fa- 
vour. If we are the objects of God's 
favour, it will aſſuredly be well witn 
us; we: ſhall have reaſon eternally to 
rejoice in exiſtence; and ſhall know that, 
however clouds and darkneſs are round 
about him, yet judgment and juſtice ute 
the habitation of his throne, and that 
7 75 en mann en his face. 
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M ON XIII, 
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th e abſolute mine of 
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be, fc the. Aid, a the pr, an 
le ghar) Jar erer. Gen 
2199 T8 Ov. 
DHESE words are Ge of 
3 our Lord's prayers aſeribing to God 
bY what: to dim! peculiarly belongs.” And 
they may ke conſidered, eithet as an affec- 
tionate and de out acknowiedgment, that 
to him alone the kingdom, and power, 
and glory belong: or, ag*cotaining the 
Teaſon of our praying to the Father, and 
depen U him ſot all the bleſſings 
L : — 
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we need ; and this ſeems plainly to beSe x m- 
intended by the particle with which this XIII. 
ſentence is connected to the foregoing ; Ya 
for thine 3s the ane and the power, 
and the glory. 

Firſt, I ſay, theſe . may be under- 
ſtood: as an affectionate and devout ac- 
knowledgmeat, that to God alone the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory 
belong. And in this light, they ſhall, in 
the firſt place, be particularly conſidered. - 

Thine. is the kingdom, the univerſal king- 
dom ; the dominion over the whole of 
nature, and all beings of whatſoever or- 
der. And to whom elſe ſhould it right- 
fully appertain ? The ſupreme mind ori- 
ginally created all things, viſible and in- 
viſible, made them out of nothing; his 
property therefore they are, by the right 
of creation; his abſolute property; and 
ſo far as dominion can be founded on 
property, the dominion over all muſt be 
his; he may do what he will with his 
own. Beſides, that infinite power and 
| wiſdom, which appears in the creation of 
the world, are indeed requiſite to the go- 
| vernment of it; to this nothing can be 
j equal but a mind which knows, and com- 


2 4 prehende 
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SE R NM. hends all things; all the relations of them, 
XIII. one to another; all cauſes and effects; 
au events, and all the remoteſt nfs. 


quences of them; and which can attend 
to every individual creature throughout 
the univerſe. Now, as ſuch infinitude of 
perfection is in the ſupreme Being alone, 
ſo he only is capable af adminiſtring the 
government of the pniyerls;; ; and he is 
perfectly capable of it. Nothing exiſts 
which is nat under the notice of his eye; 
nothing is beyond the reach. of his pow- 
er; in no counſel can he err; in no de- 
ſign be defeated. To all which muſt be 
added the moſt important of all conſide- 
rations, that in nothing can God do wrong. 
Perfect purity, and perfect goodneſs, are 
the glory of his nature. He never can 
form a deſign but what is juſt; he can 
never propoſe to himſelf any end in acti- 
on, but what is good and worthy : Moſt 
fit therefore it is, that the kingdom ſhould 
be his: Indeed, it may be truly and pro- 


perly ſaid, that upon this laſt perfection, 


his right to abſolute dominion is founded. 
God hath a right to do what he will; be- 
cauſe; he never will do but what is right: 
Ne _— plain « at firſt fight, that 
there 
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there can be no ſuch thing as a rightful SE x M. 
abſolute dominion, but what reſts upon XIII. 
this foundation : no power over things, 
no property in them, can give any being 
a right to do that which is wrong; for 
this amounts to a contradiction in terms; 
nor can what is in itſelf abſolutely wrong, 
be ever rightfully done, no more than 
what is abſolutely falſe, can be truly af- 
firmed. Here the nature of things fixeth 
a limitation, which never can be removed. 
We may, for arguinent's ſake, and for the 
farther illuſtration of this matter, ſuppoſe 
a being with power to create ſuch a world 
35 this; which, as the effect of the power 
of that being, may be conſidered as his 
property ; and that, as maker of it, he 
had a right to diſpoſe of and govern ſuch 
world. -But then, at the ſame time, ima- 
zine this ruler adminiſtring affairs, and 
diſpoſing of perfons and of their ſtate, 
without any regard to right or wrong; 
imagine him forming malevolent deſigns, 
and carrying them into execution, ſo as to 
make his creatures moſt miſerable Now, 
vill any one ſay, that mere creation gaye 
a right to do this, or that any property 
fuch maker had in his creatures, could 


give 
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SA N. give him ſuch a right ? No ſarely; here 
XIII. the unchangeable nature of right and 
wrong, loudly exclaims. But farther, ſup- 


poſing, on the other hand, there exiſted 
a power capable of reſcuing ſuch a world, 
and ſuch multitudes. of creatures, from 
this dreadful tyranny, and by depriying 
the maker of it and them, of his power 
and dominion, ſhould deliver them from 
great miſery and place them in a happy 
ſtate; would not every one of us com- 
mend his interpoſition for ſo benign 2 
purpoſe ? Would any one queſtion his 
right to interpoſe ? Or, can it ever be 
queſtioned whether any being hath a right 
to do any real good ,which is in his 
power? Indeed not to do it, is evidently 
wrong; and ſpeaks manifeſt depravity. 
Wherever then good may certainly be 
done, there cannot be wanting a right to 
do it; and wherever what is effentially 
wrong, is propoſed to be done, there never 
| can be any right to do it. True, no doubt, 

it is that with reſpect to frail imperfed 
creatures, ſuch as we are, liable to many 
errors, and labouring under. great preju- 
dices, . there muſt be certain rules and 


meaſures lid down for the regulation of 
| powers 
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and rights; the good, indeed theS x R N. 
yety ſubſiſtence of ſociety requireth this; XII. 
but if we ſuppoſe a ſtate in which men 
would always judge impartially, and ac- 
cording to truth, there would need no- 
thing to regulate their affairs at all, but 
a ſingle regard to what is right and good. 
However, with teſpect to the preſent ar- 
gument, as the ſupreme Being made the 
univerſe, and hath fkill and power to go- 
yer it, ſo is he poſſeſſed of moſt perfect 
goodneſs and righteouſneſs ; all the ends 
he purſyeth will be moſt worthy ; and 
therefore, he dors moſt rightfully poſſeſs 
and exereiſe univerſal dominion ; and that 
the ſceptet of right is wielded by his al- 
mighty hand, ought ever to be the mat- 
ter of our greateſt joy and delight. The 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice, is ſurely 
the perfect language of nature, and of a 
well-diſpoſed heart! Let his dominion be 
ever abſolute; for it will be ever righteous 
and good. To imagine that he ſhould 
teaſe to govern the world, or to imagine 
any power capable of controlling his, 
would overſpread nature with an univer- 
fl glootn, and make exiſtence. itſelf, at 
peſent in the beſt conceivable ſtate, ceaſe 
to 
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Sem. to be deſirable. Very properly, and very 

XIII. affectingly, doth the Pſalmiſt often intro- 

duce all nature, as rejoicing in her king; 

even the fields, and the foreſts, the ocean, 

and all the inhabitants of it ! It is only 

the world's being under ſuch a perfect 

adminiſtration, that maketh every thing 

chearful and happy; ſuppoſe that taken 
away, and all nature mourns. 

It hath been already obſerved, that the 
divine dominion is univerſal, over all be- 
ings whatſoever ;; However, it may not be 
improper juſt to mention the ſeveral kinds 
of ſubjects, over whom God reigneth in a 
manner ſuited to his own, and to their va- 
rious natures. The whole material world, 
in itſelf abſolutely dead and inactive, is 
governed by the energy of the ſupreme 
mind, every where preſent to it, and 
working upon it. The apparent ſubſiſ- 

tence of it, ariſes from that power, by 
which the parts of it, infinitely diviſihle, 

are held together, and the various forms 

of it determined. To this we owe that 

wondrous variety we ſee in matter; all 

thoſe minerals and gems, Which ſo much 

pleaſe the eye, or are of ſo much uſe in 

human life. Farther, when we turn our 

attention 
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attention to the vegetable world, what anSE N=. 


amazing ſcene do'we behold, how various, 
how pleaſing, how uſeful ! in each of theſe 
we ſee the energy of the original power, 
ating with moſt aſtoniſhing contrivance 
and ſkill. It is beautifully, as well as 
juſtly ſaid by our Saviour, that God c/oaths 
| the graſ of the field. His hands array the 
flowers, which ſhew with a glory far ex- 
celling all the power of human art. All 
the various kinds of them God at firſt 
formed ; and he preſerves and upholds 
their ſeveral ſpecies from ſeaſon to ſeaſon, 
ſo that none of them have ever failed. 
till however, the animal creation is a 
much nobler work : ſuch multitudes of 
creatures endowed ' with life and ſenſe, 


* ſpontaneous motion, and active power. 
„be can recount the various tribes of 
x theſe which ſubſiſt upon earth, or in the 


vaters; which wing the air, or creep up- 
mM the ground? how ſtately the form, 
bow grand the appearance of ſome of 
dem! how numberlefs the imperceptibly 
mall, yet having all the parts neceſſary 
br life, and contributing to fill up a re- 


ades of creatures God preſides, He opens 
his 


XIII. 
— 


nlar ſyſtem !. Over theſe endleſs multi- 
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Se RM, his bands, and ſupplieth their wants; he 
XIII. governs them, he determines their con- 
auc by inſtindt; which name we give 
to that power by which they are directed 
to every thing neceſſary to anſwer the 
end of their beings ; a power which wark- 
eth in all things neceſſary, with the moſl 
exact, and amazing ſkill, without ever 
failing of its purpoſe; and this too in 
creatures, who, in other inſtances, where 
this inſtind is not their guide, do not 
ſtw the leaſt degree of knowledge, of 
underſtanding. New, to what ſhall ws 
aſcribe all this, but to the pawer of the 
infinite original mind ding upon them 
But to proceed, What is all yet mentioned, 
when compared to tha intellectual and 
moral world; to that infinite number aſ 
various orders and degrees, which God 
bath endwed with; knowledge and un- 
dierſtanding, with 's ſenſe of right and 
wrong, and with moral powers ? thels 
God hath made capable of laws, and 
voluntary gbedience ; he has accordingly 
given them laws, is attentive to the 
conduct, and will make them ſenſible o 
his approbation, or diſpleaſyre,-in proper 
tion to their behaviour. This is the pri 
eipa 


. 
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eipal part of God's kingdom; and what, S * M. 
above all things, we are to attend to. His XIII. 
authority, as the ruler of this kingdom 


; 

; Wl is ſupreme and ſovereign : As his laws 
: Wl ve voalterable, ſo are the meaſures of his 
. Wl adminiſtration ;- under it, in all events, 
q Wl i ball be well with the righteous, and the 
er WI vocighteous and impenitently wicked ſhall 
in Ml offer for their rebellion againſt him. By 
e this view, our fears and hopes through 
ot Ml the whole: of exiſtence, are to be regu- 


lated: in other words, fo fear God, and 
we Bl {2 keep hit commandmenti, is the whole of 
the BY . For, if we are the objects of our 
n 1 Muker's favour, we muſt be happy to our 
wih; as, on the other hand, while we 
and ue under his diſpleaſure, no power in 
r of 8 heaven or on earth, can reſcue us from 
he effects of it. 

But farther, as God governeth the mo- 
ul world by bis holy and righteous laws, 
enforced by proper ſanctions, fo he per- 
lormeth the things appointed for us, by 
tis providence ordering all our ſtate and 
ai bt, in this world. The time of our ap- 

Wl paring on this ſtage of being, the cir- 


gumſtances of it, our parentage, our pe- 
ular caſt of conſtitution, the original 


meaſure 


. 3 
Se Ai meaſure of our powers and abilities, ate 
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XL all determined by him who made us. Our 
proſperity, and adverſity; dut health and 


his almighty power; all thoſe things which 


it is done; he commandeth; and it com- 


ſickneſs, wait his command; and as he 
appoints our entrance into this world, fo 
he removeth us from it, when he pleaſes. 
All the natural and apparent cauſes of 
the events which befal us, are ſubject to 


we uſually call accidental, are directed by 
him; not the moſt minute cireumſtance 
in our ſtate, but what is under his notice; 
in a word, every thing is, and muſt be, 
according to his will, whoſe are all the 
powers of nature, in whoſe hand are al 
the hearts and counſels of intelligent 2. 
gents, and all their active powers, limit- 
ed and directed as he pleaſeth; ſo that 
whatever their deſigns and devices may 
be, the counſel of the Lord that ſhall ſtand, 
and the purpoſe f his heart, to all genera- 
tions. Thus the Parent of the univerſc 
rules ſuprerite'; and his government ad- 
mitteth of no control. He ſpeaketh, and 


eth to paſs; and his dominion is through- 
out all generations. He will eternally 
reign; eternally proſecuting thoſe = 
| | ſe 


TEE SH ˙ on 
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= ſels originally framed in his infinite mind; SE NN. 
and carrying on the great ſcheme of cre- XIII. 
d ation and providence, to its perfection. 
e This: is a general view of that kingdom 
o WM which is God's; and of that government 
under m it becometh us ever to re- 
ne 

Here let us pauſe a little, and eontem- 
plate that excellence of mind, which is 
capable of adminiſtring with perfect eaſe, 
and unerring wiſdom, ſo extenſive a go- 
vernment! that moſt glorious mind, which 
at one view comprehends all things in this 
vaſt univerſe, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt! that mind, which is at once at- 
tentive to every individual creature, from 
the firſt to the laſt order; not only to the 

great and important parts of the ſeveral 
ſyſtems, which ſubſiſt through the im- 
menſity of ſpace; but to the leaſt and 
moſt inconſiderable! not the leaſt ſpire of 

graſs on this earth, not the moſt minute 
animal which ſubſiſts ugon it, not the 

leaſt atom of duſt, but what falleth under 

the notice and direction of this all-com- 
prehending mind; which, at the ſame 
time, takes in all the connections and re- 
lations of things through the whole crea- 

Vor. III. Aa tion 
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354 Phe univerſal and abſolute 
Snus tion; all that now comes to paſs in the 
XIII. order of cauſes and effects, with all that 
call be from generation to generation 
and all this without difficulty, without 
confuſion; while every individual crea- 
ture through the whole extent of being, 
is attended to, and is particularly noticed, 
and cared for! See how exactly the ſmalleſt 
inſect is formed in all its parts, and fi- 
Aiſhed in all its perfedion! ſee how the 
flower of the field, is painted in the 
warmeſt | of colouring, not a line, 
not a ſhade amiſs! and all this exactneſs 
of attention, every where through this 
widely-vatied world; nay, -through the 
whole ſyſtem of being! How admirable 
this all- perfect mind! how much to be 
revered and celebrated! who, of men or 
angels, can ſpeak all his excellence, or 
utter all his praiſe? all nature loudly pro- 
claims the glory of her Maker; it every 
where calls upon us to obſerve and adore 
the inviſible power, every where preſent; 
from which is derived, all that we are, 
all that we behold, all that hath been from 
the beginning; or ſhall be to all eternity! 
Great and hes are thy works Lord 

"Ons  Abmighty x 
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This leads me to the ſecond particulat Sz NA 
io this doxology, (as it is uſually called) XII. 


namely, Thine is the power, The word 
power, in Engliſh, is uſed to ſignify both 
might or ſtrength, and authority or right 
to act : But the word in the original, thus 
tranſlated, ſignifies. properly energy ot 
ſtrength: ſo that when we ſay, Thine is 
the power, we aſcribe to God all might or 
ſtrength ; and worſhip him as the origi- 
nal energy, from which all ative power 
throughout the creation is derived. The 
firſt glorious manifeſtation of this power 
was diſplayed in the creation of the world, 
and all things in it. Wherein we believe 
that not only God framed the materials of 
which the world conſiſts, into infinitely 
various forms in which we now ſee them; 
but that alſo theſe very materials were his 
workmanthip, produced into being, by a 
proper creation. Which, however diffi- 
cult for us to conceive, yet, on the other 
hand, we cannot but believe it was ſo ; 
otherwiſe, we ſhall be forced to (ay that 


matter was eternal, ſelf-exiſtent, and, con- 


ſequently, neceſſary and unchangeable ; all 
which, not to mention any other conſe- 
quences from this, are manifeſtly abſurd : 

Aa 2 So 


— 


SERM. 


XIII. 
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So that we muſt reſt in it, that God, ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking, brought the. world into be- 
ing : and as we can conceive of no greater 
than creating power ; ſo we juſtly aſcribe 
to him who createth in the proper ſenſe 
of that word, omnipotence ; juſtly in- 
ferring that he who could bring the world 
into exiſtence, can do all things poſſible 
to be done. The exertion of power which 
we ſee in nature, appears in ſome inſtan- 
ces moſt amazing; the conducting, for 
example, with the greateſt exactneſs and 
regularity, all the vaſt bodies of the uni- 
verſe, in all their motions; ſome of them 
inconceivably violent and rapid; this, I 


ſay, muſt ſtrike every attentive obſerver, 


who underſtands the laws and rules of 
theſe motions, with very great aſtoniſh- 
ment. To us ſuch force impreſſed, is 
really inconceivably great: however, there 
is nothing of this kind equal to a power 
which gives being. No force which, to our 
apprehenſions, can be exerted in wield- 
ing the heavenly bodies, is comparable to 
that which brought them into exiſtence. 
And beſides, it has been obſerved by ma- 
ny, that there is a continued exertion of 


creating power, in upholding and ſub- 
ſiſting 
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ſiſting the things which are made; which SE RN. 


though perhaps not ſo very obvious or 
clear, yet the very beſt philoſophy gives 
it countenance ;. the deepeſt and moſt ex- 
act inquirers into the nature of matter, 
have found themſelves obliged to believe 
a conſtant exertion of power upon it, as 
abſolutely neceſſary to its very ſubſiſtence. 
For without this, they obſerve as hath 


XIII. 
— wn} 


been ſaid, that a ſubſtance conſiſting of 


diſtinct and infinitely diviſible parts, could 
not hold together, or be to us What we 
call matter. This however, only by the 
bye. Be this matter as it will; ſtill we 
ſee what may well be called infinite power, 
exerted in the univerſe; and we ſee it, 
above all other inſtances, in the original 
creation of it. Here it is fit to obſerve 
that natural and ſimple manner in which 
the account of creation is given, in the 


the holy Seriptures. In the beginning God 


made the heavens, and the earth, The 
trueſt philoſophy, and expreſſed in the 
ſimpleſt manner. In like manner, the 
hiſtorian proceeds through the formation 
of particular parts in a ſimplicity of ſtyle 
that. does honour to the Creator. God 
ſaid, let there be light, and light was. God 
A a 3 ſaid, 
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Ss x M1. ſaid, let the waters be gathered together, aud 
XIII. let the dry land appear, and it was ſo; and 
in the ſame manner he ſpeaks of other 
things. This manner ſtrongly expreſſes 
the eaſe, ſo to ſpeak, with which all was 
accompliſhed. He ſpale, aud it was done; 
be commanded aud it ſtood faſt, What more 
eaſy than ſpeaking a word Be this or the 
other thing done. So caſy was Creation 

ta the griginal omnipotent power. 

But let us attend to it, that as God is 
omnipotent, ſq he is the origine from which 
all the power of every ercature in the 
univerſe is derived; the ſole underived 
ſource. of activity. In a popular and un- 
philoſophical way of ; ſpeaking, indeed, 
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ak 
we aſcribe power to matter: But it is pot 
well known that in mere matter there is WM on 
properly no ſuch thing as power or aQi- ¶ me 
vity; it doth not of itſelf act; but is is 
acted upon by mind. On the contrary, MW har 
we ſee that power and activity is eom- iſ the 


municated to various orders of creatures, 
in greater. or, leſſer degrees] fo that they 
can ſpontagcouſly move, and act. We 
are conſcious to ſuch a power in ourſelves; 
and from what we inwardly feel concern- 


ing this power, and concerning the meas 
| - ſures 


aw. 
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| | fores and limitations of it, we ſhall beSErm. 
|  bcſt enabled to judge of all other came XIII. 
F 
| 
| 


municated power; and how far it is de- 
pendent upon the original principle of all 
things. We know for inſtance, that in 
; I conſequence of volition, we can move 
our hands and feet: We likewiſe know, 
chat according to our preſent frame, there 
is a certain mechanical ſtructure of the 
limbs, a certain ſtate of them, which we 
call ſound and healthful, requiſite to the 
exertion of this power, with the deſired 
effect; and that in a paralytie ſtate of the 
limb, the act of the will commanding its 
motion, is not obeyed. Vet wa know, 
at the ſame time, that the exerting this 
power of motion, does not at all depend 
on our knowledge of the ſtructure and 
mechaniſm of the parts; for it 1s exerted 
with equal cafe and efficacy, by thoſe who 
have no knowledge of this kind, as by 
thoſe who are the moſt exquiſitely ſkilled 
in it; ſuch knowledge does not increaſe 
the power; nor does the moſt abſolute 
ignoranee at all diminifh or obſtruct its 
exercife. Now, when all theſe things are 
attended to, and all that we can know is 
laid together, ſtill we are utterly unable 
A a4 to 
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tion of this 
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SERM.to account, how an act of the mind, how 
— à volition of it, ſnould move the limbs 
nd members of the body. So that when 


we have carried our inquiries as far as 
poſſible, we muſt reſt in this, that the 
Creator hath eſtabliſhed a' connection be- 
tween the acts of our: will, and the mo- 
tion of our limbs; and that He maintains 
it by his almighty power: no other ac- 
count can. be given: inſomuch, that if he 

had been pleaſed to. eſtabliſh ſuch a con- 
nection between our volition, and the mo- 
globe; à man would then 
as caſily. have moved this globe, or any 
ſuppoſable quantity of matter, as he now 
moves his finger: So that whatever me- 
chaniſm is employed in muſcular motion, 
as it is called, the moving power is with- 
out: queſtion. originally from God; and 
we can give no rational account of it but 
by reſolving it into that:energy, that ſame 
power, by which the motions, called in- 
voluntary, are produced; that ſame ener- 
gy, every Where preſent, by which the 
whole e world, in all the different 


kinds, is ſuſtained, and all the individual 
plants fe formed! and er. 
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If now from the power of bodily mo- S ERM. 
tion, ve go on to conſider intellectual XIII. 
power, we ſhall ſtill find that here alſo 3 
are equally dependent on the original in- 
finite activity, which gave being to all 
things. The ſimpleſt power of the mind 
is that by which we receive the ideas of 
any object preſented to us by our ſenſes ; 
but how is this to be explained ? The me- 
chaniſm of the eye, and of the ear may be 
known; in them we ſee the moſt curious 
imaginable contrivance; and may in ſome 
meaſure, ſee how the rays of light ſhall 
affect the eye, and ſound ſtrike the car; 
but then, how, by theſe organs, the intel- 
ligent, principle is affected, and receives 
, che various ſenſations of things external, 
s an object of inquiry, too deep for us. 
| I The philoſopher will never give a clear ac- 
t count how mind acteth upon matter, ſo 
e (© to moye it in any manner; no more 
chan he can ſhew how matter ſhall act 
„ "pon, and affect an intelligent principle; 
e bow, by means. of the eye, we behold ob- 
t ects without us; by means of the ear 
il I have the: ſenſation of founds. We muſt 
ultimately reſolve all this into the power 
if af our Maker; a power ever preſent with 
Us, 
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362 The univerſal and abſolute 
SER NM. us, and ever acting upon us. What na- 
XIII. tural connection can any man ſnew be- 
—Y tween the ſtructure of the eye, the im- 
preſſions which the rays of light make 
upon it, and our ſenſation of light and 
oolours ? When vre have gone as far as me; 
chaniſm can carry us; ſtill We art as far 
from full ſatisfaction, as When we began, 
We ice arid chenr, and taſte: and ſmell, 
but,” how” matter,” by rgediation of the 
various —_— ſhould URGE our e 
Know not. 20575 
"But inde; as treating ithis nepument, 
a a boundleſs field opens to us; wherein it 
| may not, perhaps, be ſo proper at preſent 
| to expatiate; we ſhall therefore only juſt 
| mention a few other particulars, and every 
one will be "able "eaſily to comprehend 
what is meant, from his on feelings and 
| | —— — from what his on own eyes have 
[ : "And," firſt;' how aſtoniſhing is the 
= — of imagination? what a delicate 
| pleaſure, and what exquiſite pain, is it 
= capable of giving us ? Sometimes all is 
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= light, and gay, all joy and delight; at 
$ | ther times, though our ſtate and circum- 
' ſtandes have undergone no ſenſible alter- 
= eden yet that gaiety and delight is * 
| n 
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and gloom and melancholy take place. S PRI. 
Sometimes things of difficult execution do XII. 
not at all diſconcert men; they cheerfully 
undextake them ; at other times, every 
little thing diſoompoſes; and every mole 
hill, ſo to ſpeak, becomes a mountain. 
Beſides; ' men, who have attended ta it, 
will eaſily perceive, that though they can 
by their underſtandings difcern truth with 
perſsct evidenoe; yet that no conviction 
of the, anderſtanding,. no deſire, ſhall be 
able to raiſe the correſponding ſenſations. 

An gbſerving man muſt. be very quickly 
convinced, that joy and delight are no 
creatures of his own; that he cannot, 
when; he pleaſes, command them; but, in 
truth, owes them ton a power nat his 
own. Let us follow this imaginative power 
into a ſtate of diſtraction; a moſt melan · 
choly ſtate of human nature! men ſnall 
then; ſee, and hear, what never exiſted 
but in their own fancy. Vet no teſtimony, 
it no evidence whatever, is able to con vince 
a em that this is the caſe. Under the 
at power of ſuch diſtempered imagination, 
m- ome ſhall have the greateſt joy, while 
er- 9thers. eel the e _ and pain. 
ne; 5 ä What 


364 The univerſal und abſolute 
den u. What can human reafon do here ? As wel 
XIII. attempt to ſtop» u tempeſt by oppoſing 


one's breath to it, or reſiſt the \ Bghtning 
of heaven How affectingly does all thi 
ſhew our abſolute dependence, on a pop. 
eri not our own, the pOWer of our Maker! 
and by means: of this be faculty, hoy 
happy lor how miſerable aß he make 
opt dun toglib eguibs Fohhn 11 
:oAgain; if we turn our thoughts to the 
abilities of the mind; to wiſdom, jucg. 
ment, fagacity, and penetration 3 we ſee 
1 wonderful variety among men, as to 
the degrees of them; ad great, indeed, 
in ſtature, complexion, or degree of m- 
tural bodily ſtrength: Some very eminent- 
ly! endowed, others having a very ſmal 
andoſranty meaſurt of theſe intelloctuil 
powers. All which ſeems to be fixed and 
determined, - by © the power which made 
us! originally, and is the author of our 
hole conſtitution. It is very true, the 
mind is capable of. wer great improve- 
mont in knowledge, and wiſdom ; and 
men who give — and diligent ap 
to this, will make much progreſs 
and attain a much higher ſtate” than the 
mene uncultivated powers of nature could 


have 
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to tranſcend. No cultivation whatever 
will raiſe the wiſdom and ſagacity of one 
perſon, equal to that of another. The 
original difference' in point of ability will 
ſtill remain, after all which art can do. 
uſt as care, and temperance, and exerciſe, 
mill improve the bodily conſtitution, give 
much firmer health, and to the limbs more 
activity than they would otherwiſe have; 
while yet, no care will make the conſti- 
nion of one man as robuſt, or his limbs 
w ſtrong, as thoſe of another. For all 
theſe things, we are abſolutely dependent 
on the Being who made us. 

Moreover, we well know how frequent- 
the holy Scriptures have taught us to 
ly upon aſſiſtance derived from our Ma- 
er; even with reſpect to our moral pow- 
„and the performance of our duty; 
ow weak and inſufficient of 'ourſelves 
0 they repreſent us; and how much is 
conſtant dependence on divine power 
culcated upon us l Indeed, the ſame 
ling is frequently taken notice of by the 
dom of the antients ; who were guid- 
L only by the light of reaſon and nature; 
and 


* 


have raiſed them to. But ſtill nature hath Sk R M. 
ſet limits which men ſhall never be able XIII. 
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SA. and yet ſpeak of our abſolute conſtant 
XIII. dependence upon divine power, in the 
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of which no one, they thought, could be 

a great or a happy man. Such obſerva- 
tions, all who are attentive to human na- pt 
ture, muſt have made; and he who pur. 
ſues them through all the particulars in 
which our immediate abſolute dependence 
on the ſovereign power appeareth, wil 
ſee, that indeed, without God we can do 
nothingg - 

Baut farther, have we not reaſon to ap 
ply this likewiſe, to the orders of being 
above us? We have been taught that 
there are angelt and arch-angels, principa 
litie and powers, the bleſt inhabitants o 
the inviſible world ; we are taught tha 
amongſt theſe, even as in this world, then 
is a variety in ſtation and degree of pow 
er ; that ſome greatly exceed others it 
authority and might. Now; to what | 
this diſtinction owing, but to the powe 
that gave them being ? who alone a 
pointed 5 their ſtations, and the meaſt 
of theit abilities 3 ſo that the higheſt 0 
them muſt be equally dependent on t! 
power, and limited by it, with the * 


( 
0 
*—— ſtrongeſt terms; without the concurrence - 
pc 
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it Or can indeed, any power be at all com- S RM. 


Thus, whatever power the hoſts of heaven 
poſſeſs, as it is all derived from the ſu- 
preme original mind, ſo, for the conti- 
nuance, and the exerciſe of it, they depend 
on him; it is in truth his power which 
ads in them. On the whole, whatever 
we call power in the material ſyſtem, 
throughout the univerſe ; whatever pow- 
er is exerted in the world of life, and by 
intelligent agents, from the loweſt to the 
higheſt ranks, it is in reality the power 
of God. In him only is the original life, 
and activity, which is the cauſe of all 
things. F then we ſpeak of ſtrength, lo, he 
& ſiroug / His arm is omnipotent ! | 

To conclude, nothing can be more be- 
coming, nothing more uſeful, than our 
conſtantly retaining on the mind a juſt 
-Wenſc of that power, in which alone we 
are our ſubſiſtence. All the functions 
« the animal life depend upon it: It is 
owing to this that our food doth nouriſh 
s; that our clothes warm us: to this 
e owe the meaſure- of health we enjoy, 
ad the uſe of our active powers: to this 
q 19 


municated, which yet ſhall; not abſolutely XIII. 
depend on the original cauſe ? no, ſurely. W 


368 The univerſal and abſolute 
SzRM.is owing every joyous ſenſation, and all 
XIII. that gladneſs of heart we feel, in a prof- 
*—— perous and happy ſtate : to it we owe all 
our intellectual powers, and the undiſturb- 

ed exerciſe of them; with all our hopes 

and ſucceſſes, in all our honeſt labour 

and attempts! Nor will it be leſs uſeful 

to conſider, on the other hand, that all 

the pains we endure, that all the afflic- 

tions and calamities of life, are to be trac- 

ed up to the ſame cauſe. God performeth 

the things appointed for us, whether they 

be good or evil. And it is of the greateſt 

-uſe to know, that what we: ſuffer is not 

the effect of blind fate or chance, (words, 
which in truth have no meaning) but is 

the effect of the ſupreme irreſiſtible pow- 

er, always under the direction of an un- 
erring wiſdom, and working for ſuch pur- 
poſes, and in the. proſecution of ſuch de- 
ſigns, as are perfectly worthy of God. 

That all things are to be aſcribed to him 

as the firſt great caufe, is the language d 
nature and reaſon; which at firſt ſeemi 

to have prevailed in the world univerſally 

for though multitudes of mankind di 
greatly err in their-conceptions of the d 
| vine governing power, yet they concurrel 
| * Iſ 
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Hubs not till aſtor many ages that der- 
tain men appbared j tho; under the notion 
of delivering the world from ſupexſlition, 
Jet tllaraſelves to overthrow all dhe foun- 
dations of religion 3 vainly attempting to 
ſhewihow this world might be made, and 
governed; andithat in fact, it was made 
and governed, without any intelligent de- 
laing cauſe at alle) Nor can any thing 
ſhew the -weakagſs::of; the human mio 
in a (More; affeQing«itnd--hurabling:Jight, 
or the ꝑrejudices to which it is:liable, than 
that. hei patrons. f. this ahſutqit had 
many followers, even among the learned, 
and: O were accounted: wile, But it is 
exceedingly: pleaſing n obſerve,/that ma- 
ny ages inte that time, and mo twhen 
the ſuudy of nat ura hag begn carriad tain 
Reader length} than ever; and the moft 
curio bm und uſeful diſcoveries: beam made: 
tbe. reſult , thatiths world in general, 
has becm brobgint back 10 Ther original lan- 
guage und ſentiments of - tiutare : that 
mere matter has been ſhewn to be a thing 
pe | aud that all proper 
ane :oſides in mind only that the 
Vol. III. B b original 


in aſoribing to the Drity all b e Nx. 
turt / add the whole frame of it: And . 
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Sx'nm.original ative power, pervading all things, 


is the ttue cauſe of all the effects which 
our, eyes behold. Thus true philoſophy 
has given moſt friendly aid to religion; 
leading us to look on the world, and all 
things in it, as the work of God, and 
under his government; and teaching us, 
chat in him we live, and move, and have 
our being. Let us therefore ever retain 
a ſenſe of this on our minds, and endea- 
vour to improve it to the beſt, er 
to moral and religious purpoſes. 

I I ſhall have occaſion afterwards: to ſhew 
hoiw.natural it is-that we e ſhould'pour out 
our ſypplications to this almighty Gover- 
nor of the univerſe; ſor whatſoever we 
need. At preſent, let it only be obſerved, 
that as we are abſolutely dependent on 
him for life, and breath, and all things, 
ſo it 4s a moſh important inquiry, whether 
this icreſiſtible power may be made friend- 
ly toi us, or the contrary, by any thing 
wwe can da? Now to this, nature, as well 
as the holy Scriptures, furniſhes'an anſwer 
very ſatisfactory; namely, that according 
aa men ate good at bad, do what is right, 
or wong, that almighty Being will be 
| e or otherwiſe that He will al- 
i 2 ways 
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days declare in favour of the tighteous ; SE RN. | 


ad» ſhew his diſpleaſure againſt the — 
wicked,” And if fo every man muſt ſee 
1 to be, above all things, his intereſt, to 
ita tightedùs part, and to a pprove hint- 
elf a good man: For? can a: mary' with 
ay thing more, to remdet hiis ſtate ſafe 
and happy; than that the power which 
zverns the whole univerſe;; ſhould! inter- 
pole in his fayour ? Again, maſt he not 
count his ſtate truly wretched, if he 
knows that omnipotence is ſet againſt 
lim? It matters not what 4 ppeafances of 
tappitieſs may be in the ſtate of wicked 
nen; and how afflicted and miſerable the 
ſtate of the rigtitedus may now appear to 
be; for; without doubt, things cannot 

Trays, cannot long, continue ſo; the 

nen approved by God, muſt be the happy | 
nen; and ſuch as incur his difpleaſure, 

tmſt, in the end, ſuffer deeply. How 

powerful an argument then have we here, 

for the practice of all virtue, and for a- 

foiding every thing vitious | An argument 

noſt clear and convincing, and which, 

me would, think, every memorial of our 
kpendence on God, ſhould ſuggeſt to our 
Bb 2 minds. 


372 The univerſal\ and ahſalute Orc. 
Senn. minds. And ſurely, it muſt be the moſt 
XIII. unnatural of all thing for perſons, con- 

ef this abſolute dependence, to live 

as teithout: God in dhe world as; on the 

G othet hand, it muſt be a ſubject of mol 
delightful: refleſtion to ſuch, us from 4 

| odaiſcious rectitude of ſpirit, and regul- 
rity of life, have waſon to believe that 
the ſupreme: power will be ever friendly 
to them, ever. careful ob: their: ue inte- 
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was obſe ryed, in thd fo mer: diſcourſe, ERM. 
Nos this doxalogy which. cancludes the. XIV. 
Lord's prayer, may be underſtood. as a de- 

yout aribing to. God the kingdom, and 

belong ; 1 4 — 8 likewiſe, the 

reaſon, of preſenting ur prayers, and ſup- 
plications.to him; as appears by the. par- 

ticle which connec it with what goes 
before ; for thine is the kingdom, and the 


Power, and the glory, for ever. 
B b 3 
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ſupreme autho 


pPftſence in viſible" aß 
aid ſplendor, 
ry, 45d the glory bf God, very Frequently 
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SERM, Firſt, as a 45 aſcribing to God the 
XIV. kingdom, the power, and the glory, az 
— 


what to him only belong. In the pro- 


feenting of this ſubjeQ, in the foregoing 


— God's: N king dom and 
AM A beaſe of; and 
likewiſe, his might, as made 
manifeſt in his wits of creation and pro- 


vidence. It fomains how that we conſider 


what is implied in our aſcribing glory to 


God,—thine is-the glory. © — 
This word glory, is often uſed in the 
holy Scripture; and in dur common lan- 
e, to ſignif: _ htneſs and ſplen- 
1 Was d if ojetie: 5 chien is the 
moſt proper ht er 5 85 in Scripture, 
when God was, pleaſed, to manifeſt his 
antes” of Uipht 
542 the ridthe of glo- 


given them; as, in Exodus 16,"to. Ar! 
it came" to paſs, 7 Auron Paule 10 tie whole 
congregation of the thildren 5 Y Hrael, that 
they looked towatas ibe Dl, "and be- 


hild the glory of the Lord appeartl in the 


thou. © And chap. 24. 16, 17. Aud the glb. 


iy of ht Lorl abode "upon nowit Sinai, and 


the cloud ay aud it- 45 days, ant" the ff, uh 
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The glory of God. 


of. the. glory of the Lord was like devouring SE RM. 
fire upon the top of the mount. And ſo in XIV. 
the propheſies of Ezekiel, chap. I. 28. II. — 


23. X. 4. and in many other places in the 
old and new Teſtament. Thus again, 
with reſpect to their brightneſs and fplen- 
dor, we read of the g/ory of the ſun, and 
of the moon, and of the ſtars; and in 
common conyerſation, the word glorious 
is uſed to expreſs the ſhining and ſplendor 
of any great external object, which ſtrikes 
the imagination with its luſtre. So we 
ſpeak of the luminaries of heaven; ſo 
alſo we ſpeak of many productions of na- 
ture, and of art, of equipage, furniture, 
and ſuch things ; which ways of ſpeaking 
are familiar to all perſon But as many 


material objects ſtrike the eyes with their 
brightneſs and luſtre; ſo there are qua- 
lities and actions, which have an excel- 
lency and luſtre in the intellectual and 
— eye; which ſtrike the mind with 
greater admiration and greater delight, 
than any thing merely material can do; 
and to ſueh qualities, and actions, we ap- 
ply the words glory, and glorious, as fa- 
miliarly as to any material objects, Thus, 
What, more common than to ſpeak of the 
Bb 4 glory 


7.8. The glory . God. 
SB u. glory which a victorious general has gain. 
M ed in the field of battle? and thus, we 
cee ofa prince who has done great thing; 
for his country as having aequired · to him- 
ſelf immortal gloty:” This too we ſpcak 


of:>oxcellent qualities, and excellent at- 
tainments ; and i d word, of every thing 
whietwis:omitiently great und worthyi We 
likewiſe find this' way of ſpeaking; with 
reſpecti to che perſtctiohs and the works 
ef dis very fetlilihr in holy Scripture, 
So im Exodus 1 5. 6. Ty right hau, O Lora, 
ia becont"phorions i power'; and verſe 11. 
Moo a dike unte thee, O Lord, among the 
Guru ir ile bee, glorious in holintſs, 
feurful praiſen, Abi / wonders ?' Tn! like 
manner, wo read frequetitly of God's glo- 
rini Ene; and? that bis wörk ig ho- 
nourabie and glot ious j and of the earth's 
being filled vritk dhe glory of: ihe Lord 


9 


wih the maniftſtutions of hib power and 


perfection, in hiviotrke. Thus wo read 
tliat ibe heaven; lierlamo the gliry GO 
and our Saviour ſpeaking of Lazarus, who 
uns ſick/ this expreſſetli himſelſ John ii. 
aud 4. Tbir rtheſt ir abt rimto-death, Gt 
foritbe glory "of Gad; that is, the manifeſ- 
fation ut his por und goodneſs; and in 
r the 
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the- goth verſe of that chapter, ing Sn KM. 
unto Martha, aid I net unto: thee; thay 25 XIV. 
then would/s believe; thou ſhoutdft ſerthe g 
ry'of God. And thus; God's glory is ſaid 
to he above the heavens, and we of 
ſeeing his power and his glory. But I 
need not cite any more places oß Sexipture; 
for leſtrating what truſt be perfectly: fa- 
mitiaty to every.attentive reader! 
But it is of gregtor uſe to obſerve, that 
this glory which ſhines in qualities and 
actions, cn ſſſtëth ãtoa luſtre arifing rom 
the gnaut and the good in conjunctioti/ An 
aide may be f mply good; und yet not 
de ineitled to tie appellation of glorious; 
ag noi being great and importaut ; ſo alſo 
nah de ſay concerning a quality : ĩt may 
bo good, but not glorious, becauſe little 
hnificant:perhaps: On the other / hand, 
in action may be great, but if not good. 
we oannot popenyncall it glorious ; no 
notg thats à quulity, however eminent 
and apt to raiſe admiration;-which yet is 
neither godd nor uſeful. On:the-cbhtrary, 
where wi ſee the great and the good, the 
nſeful and the beautiful together in any 
quality-or actiom, there we recognize: ſolid 
ind ſubſtantial glory; a luſtre, which can- 

not 


378 The glory of God. 
SER Mmnot-but,; greatly; affect and engage. And 
MN. thus too, with reſpect to the general cha- 
=;aters of men, great qualities and emi- 
vent abilities /and ence en of them- 
felveg:do-not make an illuſtrious charac- 
teur a name or memory which can be 
properly. called; glorious. Neither docs 

mere innocenet and goodneſs, in a cha- 
racder othetwiſe low. and comparetively 
nfignificant, make it glorious; it is then 
only, vrhem Ve meet greatneſs and good 
neſe united, and a character poſſeſſed of 
al — and moral beauty can 
give it; that the epithet of glorious i 1s pro- 
Porly applied. Thus, the hoſts of heaven 
are indeed giorious ; hut how unfitly and 
abfurdly would this term be applied to 
the fallen angels, be their powers and abi- 
Hties what they will? And when we think 
of poor imperfect mortals, comparatively 
40 angelzoin a mean and low eſtate, ue 
ſſhould very imptopetly oall them glori- 
ous, in this compariſon, even though they 
ſhould-be-ſuppaſcd, -adcording- to their ca- 
pacities gocd and well diſpoſed. How- 
enwinkads; would: pridcipally obſerve, 
16. that. innocence; and purity, and gaod- 


ung eſſential to the glory of quali 
ties 
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ves; actions, and characters; for the glo- SEER M. 100 
ry of theſe conſiſts not at all with moral XIV. 
pollution and Hain. This, in Seripture; 
is very often ſpoken of under the notion 

of darkneſs ; and tis directly oppoſite to 

light, in the moral ſenſe of that word, 

that is, purity and goodneſs... And in pro: 
portion to the degtee in which; ſuch dark- 

neſs, pre vails, the glory of the chntacter 

muſt be obſcuted, and · its luſtte fade. 
Having now / made theſe obſervations by 

way of introduction to the. ſubjeR, let us 
canſider how juſtiy we aſeribe the glory 

0 God. Aud this will appear from his 
perfeftions; and works, which ſpeak him 
infinitely. above all other beings glorious; 

and ſecondly, from this, that he is the 
fountain' from which: every thing juſtly 
en in bis wr orig 
Firſt, I ay, Hod glory 8 "BIN 

his perfection and works, which. ſpeak 

bim inſinitely above all other beings, glo- 

ious. His exiſtence he derives from none, 

from everlaſting to everlaſting God, ex- 

ſting by neceſſity of nature, and unchang- 

ably; what he is; à being of moſt perfect 
wiſdom, of omnipotent power, of unſpot-. 

ted 
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Su nm ted holiteſs atid infinite-yvodnefs;-4 God 
Mu. f tub and tnitbout ini gut faſt ud iy ht 
=; hc;'''Pheſe perftctions bf his natute we 
can demouſtrate to our doe minds; and 
they ute pſeartyf revealed tous in the holy 
Seriptures But then lat mur entry into 

this ſubject what" Job ſaith, nuyiwell oc- 
 eurto our thoughts, un, ö by ſearching 
five at Gad nu c find but the Almighty 
to perfeitivet? The imimd. is loft in wo 
menſity of the object. i higher Har 
heaves, ,\ohdt can tbon u Deeper than 
leihe whut-tanft: then haut? The "meaſure 
tbererf ii longer thun the cart and broader 
than thefts. ' Ahſolute eternity, exiſtence 
without beginning, is what” ve can form 
ne adequate dra of; we can, indeed, go 
backward::in imagination; as Well! as for- 
ward, adding aye to age, without ever hav- 
ing done; but this is 0 ll. At the ſame 
time, wes Tee to pereeive clearly, that 
there is: no point of duration poſſible, but 
what . maſt” be at à certam determinate 
diſtance trum: that point in heb we now 
exiſt. Aud; if every poſſible point be at a 
determinate diſtance from the preſent, 
not out ies of abſolute eternity utterly 
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inge upon this ſubject are preſſed would 


uo not as much at a loſs, with reſpect to 
the: exiſtende of any thing without a 
dauſe ? And yet we are perfectly affured 
that the firſt cauſe of all things muſt be 
himſelf uncauſed.. Beſides; who can frame 
any adequate idea of the ormipreſence 
and ĩimmenſity of the ſupreme mind? thut 


the ſame ſimple undi vided deing, ſhould 
de preſent; in all worlds, in the whole 


immenſity-of ſpace !' Vet: this v not O- 


y muſt admit, but may be. ſuid, , man- 
not; to ſee it with our ey6s': For, d we 
not ſee the ſame power, at the ſume time, 
working in different and diſtant parts of 
the univerſe 1. and if we ſee it in ſore 
different and diſtant parts,” there is no 


greater: difficulty in - conceiving' it in all 
parts at the ſume time; and if it do ſo 


work; it muſt be proſent in them all. No 
doubt, ſuch knowledge is tos wonderful 


ſor us, it is high, we cannot attain unto 
it. Again,” ws aſcribe to God omnipo- 
tence; and we do fo juſtly; for, in the 
firſt cauſe, the muſt be all power; he 


eee ee can there- 
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with which var ipeculations, and — 
not bel propet in ſuch a diſcourſe. | A 
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gut then hom low. muſt 
ommipotence be, dompated with his cho 
is poſſaſſed of it; and cho has an inti 
mate eonſeiouſneſs of irreſiſtible. might 3 
Farther, how little can the nato w minds 
of mortals domprłhenid, of that unſearch- 
able wiſdlom and contrivance which yet 
appear io conſpicuous.injthe formation of 
the world, and in its numberlaſs inhabi- 
tants? What gan we gonceiye of that 
knowledge, of that mind. Which, at one 
view, camprehends all. things paſt, preſent; 
and to come ; who knows the very thoughts 


den wb ein al the dutute: — 
Fact But, it was before obſerved; 
that greatneſs derives all that luſtre which 
maketh it tiuly glorious: ſm moral pu- 
rity and. goodneſs ; thug, With reſpedi to 


thoſe attributes of the ſupremæ mind. juſ 


mentioned, there is, ao, doubt, greatneſs 


in them; greatneſs — which 


ſtrikes the mind with, the: utmoſt awe; 
but it. js only. their gternal neceſſary, cou? 


de b abſolute and unchanged 


can know no limitation; 
our notions of 
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character of glorious. - As there is in the 


dom, and power, ſo there is above. "al 


unſpotted purity and. bolineſs, a mind in- 


finitely good and liberal ; to, ſum, up! all, 
there is an eternal unchangeable determi- 
nation to do that which is right, without 
ſo much as a poſſibility of miſtake. This 
indeed is moſt glorious! Hence the luſtre 
which fills the mind with the moſt- joyful 
admiration, with the higheſt delight I. God 
ir light; and in him is no darkneſs at all : 

in him is ſpotleſs purity, in him, goodneſs 
rerfeR and illimitable, but by rightęouſ- 


neg; and wiſdom; without the direction 


of which, it could not be goodneſs a at all. 
Here, furely, is the all- excellent; the all- 
deautiful and lovely; in other words, the 
al-glorious ] But alas] with what inge- 
nous oonoern does, the mind labour on 
ſuch a ſubject. conſeious that our higheſt 
conceptions, our ſtrongeſt 1 fall, 
and muſt fall, unſpeakably beneath it! 
Who can utter all his praiſe, or ſpeak. all 
bis glory? How glorious have the charac- 
en appeared, even of ſome imperfect mor- 
* whoſe names will be recorded with 
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moral perfection, which gives them the SE RAU. 
XIV. 
firſt. cauſe, infinite knowledge and . with IL 
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The glory of God. 
withdrawn, with the ſetting ſun; when 
heaven difplay all over the hemiſphere; 


their glittering ſplendors, the glorious ob- 
ject is ſtill more amazing; amazing even 


heaven, or the immenſe magnitudes and 
diſtances of its luminaries ! but ſtill much 
more amazing to ſuch as having ſtudied 


believe that each fixed ſtar is the center 
of a diſtin ſyſtem of planets, doing the 
office of a ſun to them ! what unſpeakable 
grandeur is here! Our earth is one planet 
in our own ſyſtem, and comparatively a 
ſmall one too; it has the moon, the re- 
gent of the night, attending it, to cheer 
the gloom and darknefs of night. Other 
planets likewiſe in the ſyſtem, have like 
attendants ; borrowing their fainter glory 
from the ſun, and reflecting his rays upon 
theſe planets, to which, in his abſence, 
they miniſter ! Now, to think of the re- 
gular movements of theſe vaſt bodies, with- 
out any interfering or diſorder, though 
the motions of ſome of them are beyond 
expreſſion, complicated and rapid, as hath 
Vo. III. C0 been 


to them who know not the ordinances of 


the works of nature, find good reaſon to 


3805 


But when the light and glory of day is S ERA. 


through the gloom of night, the ſtars of Yo 


. 
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St RM. been ſaid, what almighty power, and con- 


XIV. 


trivance, doth all this diſcover ? Still how- 


ever, theſe great bodies, even thofe that 


are the fountains of light and genial 
warmth, and which to us appear ſo beau- 
tiful ; they are no more than lifeleſs maſ- 


' ſes of matter; made for the ſeat, or to 


ſerve the (purpoſes of the world of life. 
But here another ſcene opens to us, and 
much more ſurprizing ; we ſee nature 
burſting as it were into life, of various 
kinds, unſpeakably various, and with in- 
numerable individuals, under the ſeveral 
kinds. The inhabitants of the deep, how 
aſtoniſhing their numbers, and their dit- 
ferent ſpecies | The creatures alſo that 
wing the air, from the Eagle which ſeems 
to ſoar up to heaven, down to the loweſt 
and moſt inſignificant inſet which flut- 
ters in that element; who can number 
the kinds and individuals of them ? The 
four-footed beaſts likewiſe, and creeping 
things of the earth, theſe are of tribes e- 
qually various, and their individuals who 


can number? Now, to ſurvey this vaſt 


theatre, on which we are placed, ſo richly 
furniſhed, ſo inhabited, how glorious doth 


it appear! and we know, that it is all 
with 
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with every creature ſubſiſting in it, the SE x1: 


work of God alone. 
our thoughts higher, to the intellectual 
and moral world, all hitherto mentioned, 
appears, in compariſon, mean, and low, 
and inſignificant ! What are any fotms of 
dead matter, what are even any organiz- 
ed ſyſtems of it, whether vegetable, or 
animated, and governed by mere inſtinct, 
and endowed only with animal powers 
what, I ſay, is all this, when compared 
with extenſive intellectual capacities, with 
moral powers, with conſcience and the 
ſenſe of right and wrong, and with ca- 
pacities which fit creatures for being the 
ſubjects of God's moral kingdom? They 
are all indeed in compariſon, as nothing. 

Intellectual and moral powers combined, 

produce the moſt glorious kind of crea- 
ture conceivable by us. Now, what a 
glorious world is this; inhabited, and re- 
pleniſhed, with multitudes of ſuch crea- 
tures as theſe; to which all the inferior 
orders of life miniſter ! Yet after all, man 

is probably of the loweſt rank in the moral 

world; and what kinds and orders of 
creatures may be ſuperior to him, what 
nultitudes, from that loweſt order, till 

Ce 2 we 
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388 De glory of God. 
Ss aM. we arrive at the ſummit of created being, 
XIV. Who can tell ? This conſideration, above 
ul things, ſets the glory of the Creator 
in the moſt ſhining and ſtriking light. 
His work may well be called honourable 
and glorious, and his praiſes muſt endure 
for ever ! Could we but know the con- 
ſtitution of the world of ſpirits, particu- 
larly, and their orders, and their num- 
bers, how little and low would appear, all 
that our eyes behold in this world ! But 
from ſuch knowledge, (farther than what 
the holy Scriptures teach us, and what 
we can probably conjecture, by reaſoning 
from analogy) we are, in our preſent ſtate, 
excluded : yet ſtill, in joyful hope that 
the time is coming, when, diſrobed of 
fleſh, we ſhall have acceſs to a nearer and 
more intimate acquaintance with the in- 
viſtble world. In the mean time, when 
the works of God which our eyes behold 
in this world, particularly, that work of 
his in our own frame, to which we are 
ſo intimately conſcious, appear ſo great 
and glorious, and yet theſe the loweſt of 
the works of God; how tranſcendently 
glorious muſt thoſe really be, which lie 
above us; all riſing by juſt degrees to the 


very 
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very higheſt of created being; the very S ERM. 
higheſt that infinite wiſdom has contriv- XIV. 
ed, and to which infinite powet and good 
neſs, have given birth ! what mortal can 
conceive, what tongue can ſpeak the u- 
nited glory of this whole ſyſtem of created 
being ? who recount their numbers, their 
powers, their various employments, and 
happineſs ? 

But before I conclude this head, let it 
be obſerved, how much it becomes us, as 
believers in Chriſt, to celebrate the glory 
of God, as diſplayed in our redemption 
by him. This is taken notice of, in Scrip- 
> WW ture, as one of the moſt wondrous works 
„of God, that he fo loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoſoever 
believeth in him, ſhould not periſh, but have 
0 Wl eternal . Fe. This is, undoubtedly, the moſt 
affecting and glorious expreſſion of his 
goodneſs, which can be imagined ; and fo 
it is repreſented to us in many places of 
the new Teſtament : particularly John i. 
are f 14. Aud the word was made fleſh, and dwelt 
eat WW among us, and we beheld bis glory, as the 
of glory of the only begatten of the father, full 
of grace and truth. And ſo in 2 Cor. 3. 
18. But we. all with open face, beholding as 
the Co 3 in 


390 | The glory of God. | 
S1 E RM. in a glaſs the Fg of the Lord, are changed 
XIV into the ſame image from glory to glory, even 

a., by the ſpirit of the Lord. And again, 
chap. 4. 6. For God wha commanded the light 
to ſhine out of darkneſs, hath ſtined in our 
hearts, to give us the light of the knowledge. 
of the ghry of God, in the face of Teſus 
Chriſt. Of all the works of God, in our 

world, this doth him the higheſt honour ; 
and is the moſt affecting illuſtration of his 
purity, and goodneſs ; in which indeed 
all glory, in the figurative and moral ſenſe 
of that word, does conſiſt—It is a work 
of grace which will be celebrated to all 
eternity, and of whoſe glory the fervants 
of Chriſt will be for eyer illuſtrious mo- 
numents. Then alſo will He himſelf ap- 

in the greateſt ſplendor, when he comes 

to be ghrified in his ſaints, and to be admir- 

ed in all them that believe. 

But now, ſecondly, to ſhew how juſtly 
we aſcribe all glory to God, it is to be 
obſerved that he is the origine from which 
all that i is glorious in his creatures is de- 
rived. We ſpeak now of qualities and 
actions; and here only intelligent and 

moral agents are to be conſidered. For, 
the 1 inferior and brutal orders, however 


"ry 
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happily they may anſwer the ends of their 8 æ RN. 
creation, yet do not ſeem capable of any XIV. 


thing, which, in the ſenſe we are now 
ſpeaking of, can be called glorious. But 
when we are treating of intelligent and 
moral agents, capable of good and evil, 
and who have a ſenſe of right and wrong, 
of the great and the lovely; we may 
then with propriety, ſpeak of their qua- 
lities, and actions, and characters, as glo- 
rious. Some mortals, like ourſelves, have 
formed deſigns great and good, and have 
zealouſly laboured in the execution of 
them, whether with ſucceſs or no, is not 
to the purpoſe of the preſent argument ; 
unleſs they failed by their own miſcon- 
duct. For inſtance, an individual forms 
the deſign of delivering his enſlaved coun- 
try, from ignominious and painful ſervi- 
tude ; or elſe, by application to thinking, 
and labouring in experiments, endeavours 
to find out what may be of univerſal uſe 
to mankind—Such, we ſay, are glorious 
deſigns ; they are great, they are benevo- 
lent, and truly reputable. So alſo, in 
actions, when we ſee an action perform- 
ed, of the greateſt importance, and fol- 
lowed with moſt material and good con- 
Cc 4 ſequences; 
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The glory of God. 
ſequences; an action, in which a perſon 


appears to have acted on the beft princi- 


ples, and with the beſt views ; chiefly, 
when it 1s maſt expenſive to the agent 


himſelf, in point of labour, or ſuffering ; 


we unanimouſly call this a glorious action; 
above all, when the perſon himſelf periſh- 
eth in it: a ſacrifice devoted to ſerve the 
public good. Such action diffuſes a luſtre 
which muſt ſtrike every attentive mind. 
In the ſame way we ſpeak of qualities, of 
temper, and diſpoſition; where ver, in ſhort, 
any thing appears, in diſtinguiſhed cha- 
raters, which is eminently great and 
good. There is a luſtre in theſe, which 
greatly pleaſes, and attrafts our admira- 
tion. And with reſpe& to ſuch deſigns 
and actions, and ſuch qualities and cha- 
racters, the actor in the ſeene, is the 
immediate object of our attention ; he ap- 
pears illuſtrious in our eſteem, as he is a 

free and voluntary agent; aQing from 
principles, and with deſign ; and all this 
very properly, as the action, the quality, 
the character is his; that eſteem which 
nature pronounces due to ſuch merit, he 
claims as his right ; ; and very reaſonably 


ecounts it injurious to withhold jt from 
him 
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him, They who are at all acquainted with SE R M. 
the hiſtory of the world, muſt know that, XIV. 
notwithſtanding the imperfect ſtate of man- 
kind, there have appeared, from age to 
age, many perſons, whoſe characters and 
actions have done honour to human na- 
ture, and caſt a moſt pleaſing luſtre upon 
it—perſons, in whom magnanimity, good- 
neſs of heart, firmneſs and reſolution, ge- 
neroſity and fidelity; have appeared in a 
yery engaging manner. We have ſeen 
ſuch heroic ſpirits, in contempt of oppo- 
ſition and of life itſelf, purſuing great 
and good deſigns; we have ſeen in them 
the moſt commendable patience of evil 
and ſuffering, we have ſeen all the beau- 
ties of virtue in diſtreſs, in their ſplendor 
and glory. But, eſpecially in the early 
hiſtory of the church, and of the perſecu- 
tians ſyſtained for conſcience ſake, we 
meet with manifold ſuch inſtances ; of 
which we have a moſt moving repreſen- 
tation by the author of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, Chap. 11. 33. Wha through faith 
ſubdued kingdoms, wrought righteoafneſs, ob- 
tained promiſes, flopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, eſcaped the edge 
F the fipord; aut of weakneſs were made 
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SeRM.ſtrong, waxed valiant in fight, turned t 


XIV. 


flight the armies of the aliens ; women re- 
ceived their dead raiſed to life again, and 


| others were tortured not accepting delivcr- 


ance, that they might- obtain a better reſur. 
redion : and others had trials of cruel mock. 
_ and ſcourgings, yea moreover of bonds 

and impriſonmentt. They were ſtoned, they 
were ſaum aſunder, were tempted, were 
ain with the ſword; they wandered about 
in ſheep-ſtinr, and in goat-ſkins, being de- 
ſtitute, a ſſlicted, tormented; (of whom the 
world was not worthy ) they wandered in de. 
farts, and in mountains and dens, and cave: 
of the earth. All theſe, in their genera- 
tion, did the higheſt honour to human 
nature; and the memory of ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed characters ſhall continue for ever. 
Nay, how happy, how juſtly celebrated 


have ſome men been, for the light they 
have ſhed upon the world; for the im- 


provement of life by uſeful arts and ſci- 


_ ences; ſor delivering men from the paths 


of error and abſurdity, and for commu- 
nicating to them, ſubſtantial knowledge 
and learning! to what amazing perfection 
have ſome arts been carried; how ſurpri- 


zing have ſome improvements in ſcience 
boo 
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been! If then we ſee the hiſtory of this SE RM. 
world, and of mankind, exhibiting many XIV. 
ſuch inſtances, of perſons who have been 
ornaments to their ſpecies; what might we 
not expect, if we had the inviſible world 
laid open to us? did we know the particular 
characters of the angelic orders, did we 
know their actions? If human nature, even 
in its preſent ſtate, furniſhes ſuch glorious 
examples, what might we not meet with 
in the hiſtory of thoſe higher intelligences, 
who are perfectly pure and good; whoſe 
admirable powers, and abilities, are always 
under the direction of rectitude, and the 
influence of the very beſt affections ? but 
that great world being veiled from us, 
while we are in theſe earthly tabernacles, 
we muſt content ourſelves with general 
ſpeculations concerning it; without being 
able to trace out particulars. However, 
to apply what hath been ſaid to the main 
argument of this diſcourſe; it hath been 
obſerved, that theſe actions and characters 
of men (the fame alſo may be ſaid of an- 
gels) which do honour to the ſpecies, and 
indeed. are the glory of it, may, in a very 
proper ſenſe, be ſaid to be their own actions, 
and their own characters, and they are 

the 
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SERM, the immediate ſubjeQs of that luſtre, which 
XIV. ſuch eminently diſtinguiſhed character I his 
and actions ſhed; and yet, it is as true, bee 
that their glory belongs originally to God, IM PO 
as he is the great ſource, from whom every and 
thing glorious in his creatures, is derived. Gp 
Whence have men, whence have angels, 
their powers and abilities? whence have * 
they the ſenſe of right and good, the de- Pro 
termination of mind to purſue it? nay ſuce 
whence have they the very ſenſe of glory? i ther 
If is not all from God alone? What then is MW bis 
the ſplendor and glory of any of them, i © 
but, if I may ſo ſpeak, ſome ſcattered rays iſ de, 
of that original and primeval light and iſ P: 
glory, reflected from them? So the atten- © 
dants of the greater planets, ſo the moon I << 
which ruleth the night, ſheds light upon I it 
the earth, pleaſing indeed, and very uſe- i 
ful; but we know that it is all borrowed able 
from the ſun; it is. all the reflection of his wh: 
rays, and if theſe were withheld, the i cha 
moon could give light no more. And to 
illuſtrate this the more, be it obſerved, tair 
that not only our original powers and tha 
frame, and our moral conſtitution, are the © 
immediate workmanſhip of God; but that ref 


likewiſe from him, by the * of out 
ä his 
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receive aid; and are invigorated with 
power and ſtrength, to do what is great 
and good. Nature hath taught men to 
depend upon this; and you know the 
holy Scriptures are full of it. It has al- 
ways been accounted moſt rational and 
proper, for men to aſcribe to God their 
ſucceſs in their endeavours in performing 
their duty, and thankfully to acknowledge 
his aid and concurrence, who 1s repreſent- 
ed as working in men to will, and to 
do, of his good pleaſure ; and this more 
eſpecially in thoſe arduous and difficult 
conjunctures, wherein the ſervants of God 
| neet with the moſt ſevere trials of their 
| MW vittne and conſtancy. 

; In a word, whatever is really honour- 
ble and glorious, in any creature; with 
whatever luſtre their qualities, actions, and 
characters ſhine; it is all to be aſcribed 
to God, as to the original cauſe and foun- 
tain, from which every thing flows. So 
that whatever is glorious, in his creatures, 
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his ſpirit and providence, do his creatures 8 x R N. 


XIV. 
— 


as hath been already ſaid, is only the faint 


reflection of his glory upon them, with- 
out whom they can do nothing. Upon 


the 
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SERM.the whole, whether we conſider the di. 
UV. vine perfections, the works of God, or the 


works of his creatures, which are great 
and good; ſtill we ſee that the glory i; 


to be ultimately aſcribed to him. 


I ſhall now, in a few words, lay before 
you what may be ſuggeſted on the laſt 
head, namely, that as this doxology is to 
be conſidered as an affectionate aſcribing 
of the kingdom, and power, and glory, 
to God, as belonging to him alone; ſo it 
may be likewiſe conſidered, as containing 
the reaſon of our putting up our prayers 
to him ; as appears by the particle, con- 
necting it with what goes before; for thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory. In the prophetical writings of the 
old Teſtament, we meet with many paſ- 
ſages, in which the vanity of idol-worſhip 
is expoſed, and of pouring out prayers 
to idols of wood or ſtone, of ſilver or gold; 
which neither could hear, ſave their vo- 
taries from evil, or beſtow on them the 


| bleſſings for which they petitioned. $o 


the Pſalmiſt, Pſalm 115. 4. Their idols are 
ſitver and gold, the work of mens hands, they 
have mouths but they ſpeak not, cyes have 


io but they ſee not, ears but the hear not; 
rhe) 
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they have hands but handle not; feet have SE RM. 
they but they walk not, nor ſpeak they through XIV. 
their throat; the makers of them are like un- 


to them, ſo is every one who truſteth in them. 
It is known, indeed, that whatever per- 
ſons ſtupid, and loſt in ſuperſtition to all 
juſt ſentiments of religion, might do ; yet 
ſuch as had underſtanding, uſed idols only 
as repreſentations of thoſe powers and 
agents, to whom they preſented their 
prayers. And eſpecially, it ſeems to have 
been a very old, as it was a very prevail- 
ing notion, that there were ſubordinate 
Deities of various orders, powers, and ſta- 
tions, to whom prayers might be addreſſed 
as mediators and interceſſors with the ſu- 
preme power; and who acted by power 
and authority delegated from him. Which 
worſhip was, in truth, very like that which 
is at this day, in a great part of the chriſ- 
tian church, ſo called, paid to ſaints and 
angels. It is our great happineſs to be, 
by the pure light of reaſon and of the 
goſpel, delivered from all ſuch ſuperſti- 
tion; and to be inſtructed how we ſhould 


pour out our ſupplications to the ſupreme 


being alone; of which this doxology con- 
tains the reaſon, namely, that his is the 
kingdom, 


1 
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| S#nxM.kingdem, the power and the glory. What 
XIV. we want he can beſtow upon us; hi 


—"Y= power is all-ſufficient, and his authority 


ſupreme. Whereas, if his ear is not 
open to our prayers, if he doth not 
vouchſafe to confer the bleſſing we need 


and pray for; no other power, in heaven 


or upon earth, can help us. Theſe two 
things ought to be deeply impreſſed on 
our minds; not only as preſervatives from 
the ſuperſtition of invocating Gods who 
cannot ſave us; but likewiſe as a ſecurity 
from an unreaſonable dependence on ſe- 
cond caufes, which can be of no uſe to 
us, but under the direction of the firſt. 
'The ſupreme Ruler of all the world is to 
be the ſole object of our religious truſt 
and confidence ; and indeed we are charge- 


able with a very bad kind of idolatry, 
- when we place that confidence which is 
due to God only, in any other objed. 
This is giving God's glory to another. 


Let us ever remember that HE is the ſu- 
preme Lord; that to him pertains the 
kingdom and the power, that he can, 
that he only can, do for us, whatever is 


neceſſary to deliver us from evil, and to 
| make 


The glory of God, _— 
make us happy. To him, therefore, letSe x N. | 
our prayers upon every occaſion be put XIV. 1 
up. And to all, let us add our Amen, in | | li 
teſtimony of the earneſtneſs of our deſires, 1 
and of our humble hopes of acceptance, 15 
Amen! 1 | . 
x 
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SERMON XV. 


The importance of laying down a 
certain plan for the conduct of 
life, and of fixed rules for the 


performance of its duties. 


EPE Es. 5. 15. 


ee then that you walk circumſpedth — 
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SERM. HE whole of the buſineſs of life, 
XV. as we are men and chriſtians, may 
T be ſummed up in a few words; namely, 
our fixing on a proper end in life, and 

then purſuing it ſteadily, by the moſt 

proper and effectual means. This is true 

wiſdom ; and it is the great deſign of re- 

velation, as well as of all other inſtruc- 

tions, 
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tions, to engage us to, and to aſſiſt us inSERM. 
it. The brutal orders are very certainly XV. 
and happily conducted to the end of their 
| beings, by the force of inſtint. They 

do not ſeem to deliberate and chooſe ; 
they do not lay ſchemes for ſerving their 
ſeveral purpoſes, with counſel and deſign ; 
but, by the mere tendencies of nature, are 
guided to the end the Creator intended for 
them, without having it in their thoughts 
or aim. Man, who is of an higher order, 
is made capable of acting in a nobler 
manner; he is indued with a power of 
thinking, of reflecting and reaſoning with 
himſelf; of aiming at eertain ends of life 
and action; of purſuing them by ſuch 
means as feaſon and counſel pronounce 
fit and proper. He acts from deliberation 
and choice, and has a conſeiouſneſs of a 
ſelf determining power, to which as the 
cauſe of them, I mean the immediate 
cauſe, his actions are to be aſcribed. And 
tho' he has the inſtincts both of animal 
and moral life planted in him, and in- 
deed eſſential to his frame, inſtincts which 
plainly point to; and were intended to 
ſerve the true ends of life, yet theſe do 
not neceſſarily determine him to it. His 
Dd 2 actual 
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Sz RM. actual attaining of it, muſt be the effect 
XV. of choice and deſign, of a proper appli- 
| e=v—= ation of his powers, as a free agent, and 
of conducting himſelf according to the dic- 
tates of reaſon and conſcience. 
From all this it will appear, that it muſt 
be very unnatural for creatures of ſuch a 
frame, to act without deſign and at mere 
random, either with reſpect to life in 
general, or the particular actions of it. 
Of which, however, there are indeed in- 
ſtances not a few; of men who ſeem to 
live at a venture, purſuing the tendencies 
of any inclination that has the preſent 
aſcendant ; and ſhewing little of counſel, 
deliberation, or defign, in the conduct of 
life, farther than is neceffary to attain the 
gratification of the preſent deſire ; uncer- 
tain therefore in all their meaſures, and 
various in their conduct, as their circum- 
ſtances, imaginations, and deſires, happen 
to be: this is a moſt unmanly, and moſt 
dangerous ſtate. 

But then we ſee others, who are ex- 
tremely ſagacious in forming ſchemes, and 
in executing of them. They purſue ſtea- 
dily and uniformly, through the whole 
of "OR ſuch deſigns 5 as their reigning in- 


clinations 
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clinations put them upon forming 
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: How-Se R M- 


ever, it is a great pity that theſe are often XV. 
not at all worthy of the human life and 


powers: commendable indeed they may 
be, as ſubordinate, but not at all fit to 
be the. ultimate end. Thus, ſome men 
follow pleaſure, others riches, and others 
power ; theſe purſuits (as they ſeverally 
engage) engroſs the care and attention of 
men, and they look no higher. 
who conſiders the dignity of human na- 
ture, its powers, and the hopes to which 
it is framed, but muſt be convinced that 
this is a great error in conduct, and of 
the moſt pernicious tendency. If theſe 
temporal objects of gratification are the 
utmoſt men aim at and purſue, they are 
likely to be the utmoſt they ſhall ever at- 
tain; and this not only agreeably to the 
expreſs declarations of the ſupreme Arbiter 
of all, and the publiſned meaſures of his 
adminiſtration, but likewiſe, to the very 
frame of the human mind, and the na- 
tural relations and connections of _ 
in the moral world. 

Certainly the firſt great thing we are 
to attend to, is, that we propoſe to our- 
ſelves ſuch things for the ultimate end 

Dd 3 x nl 


No man 
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Sn. of life, as are worthy of it, ſuitable tv 
I. nature, and undoubtedly attainable by us. 


And in this reſpect we cannot be at a loſs, 
if we give the leaſt attention to thoſe 
plain principles of reaſon, and expreſs and 


often repeated declarations of the holy 


Scripture, which evidently teach us that 


we are formed, not principally for any 
thing that is merely temporal; and that; 
as all ſuch things are, muſt therefore be 


precarious, both with reſpect to the ac- 
quiſition and enjoyment ; but for a higher 
and nobler ſtate of moral perfection and 
bliſs; which ſtate we have good reaſon to 
3 will be without end. Now, as 
all profeſſed chriſtians readily aſſent to 
the truth of this, it is great · pity that many 
are ſeen to act, as if there was little or 
nothing in it; induſtrious perhaps, and 
careful to a fault, about the things of this 
life, but utterly negligent of thoſe things 
that are inviſible and eternal. a | 
But if men have once fixed it in their 
minds, that they ought to ſeek glory, ho- 
nour, and immortality, as the ultimate 
end of human life ; and that by this great 


aim the whole of life is to be determined ; 


1 their hearts are once ſet on this as the 
| ſubject 
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ſubject of their conſtant attention and S ERM. 
care, their principal ſolicitude; ſurely no XV. 


one that has the Scripture in his hands, 
can be at any loſs about the means of 
attaining it. Here is nothing myſterious 
and perplexing; nothing above the reach 


of the meaneſt capacity. The word is nig) 


us, even in our hearts, and in our months, 
and every man 1s enabled by the Bible to 
anſwer that moſt important of all queſ- 
tions, what ſhall I do to be ſaved ? This is 


moſt beautifully expreſſed by the prophet 


Iſaiah, chap. 35. 8, ſpeaking of the goſpel 
times, and of the chriſtian church, and a 
high way ſhall be there, and a way, and it 


ſhall be called the way of holineſs, the unclean 


ſhall not paſs over it, but it ſhall be for thoſe ; 
the way-faring men, tho' fools, ſhall not. err 
therein, Ne Lion ſhall be there, nor any 
ravenous beaſt ſhall go up thereon , it ſtall 
not be found there, but the redeemed ſhall 
walk there. Indeed the perverſe and cor- 
rupt paſſions of ſome, and the vain ſu- 
perſtitious imaginations of others, have 
led them to perplex the plaineſt and moſt 
obvious of all rules; and to make the 


way of ſalvation intricate and difficult; 


putting ſuch interpretations upon, and 
Dd 4 making 
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SERM. making ſuch additions to, the goſpel, as 
XV. make it appear a thing quite different 
from what it really is, in its original pu- 
rity. But, ſurely men that are prepared 
with any attention to inquire and judge 
for themſelves, what is the will of God 
concerning them, will eaſily find out in 
the holy Scriptures, whatever is neceſſary 
to be known and done, that they may be 
ſaved. | 55 2 
But then, to follow the directions there 
given us, with care and integrity of ſpirit, 
is not ſo eaſy a matter. The conſcientious 
performance of duty, the reſtraining of 
corrupt and irregular affections, the re- 
ſiſting temptations, and ſuffering in the 
cauſe of truth and virtue, when men are 
called to it; are things that have ſeverity 
in them, that require a conſtant mind, 
and one practiſed to felf-denial. Every 
man knows that fleſh and blood love eaſe; 
and want to be excuſed from labour and 
ſuffering; that impetuous . deſires give 
pain when not gratified; that our preſent 
ſtate is expaſed to temptations, which, on 
many occaſions, are not repelled without 
ſtruggle and difficulty. Now, he that can- 
not bear theſe things, and reconcile his 
. EO mind 
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mind to them, is not, in truth, fit to be S ER. 
the diſciple of our Saviour; nor for pur- XV. 
ſuing thoſe paths of virtue which lead to 


immortality. 

This, every one who knows any thing 
of chriſtianity, will readily acknowledge. 
As alſo, that every one who would follow 
the Redeemer with acceptance, muſt ſet 
himſelf to a conſcientious performance of 
his duty, and an exact abſtinence from 
all evil. But when this comes to the 
practice, in particular inſtances, it is won- 
derful what ſubterfuges a mind not in- 
tirely conquered to virtue and religion, 
will find out, for excuſing itſelf from la- 
bour, and complying with temptation in 
many things. The man muſt be conſtant- 
ly upon his guard, who would not be 
impoſed on by deceptions of this kind. A 
rery negligent and inſignificant perform- 
ace of religious duties, will paſs upon the 
attentive mind for enough; while yet 
the true end of religious ſervice is not at 
al anſwered. And fo in the works of 
pety and charity, a very little done may 
be 2 magnified in the imagination ; 
nd give a man a certain deluſi ve peace, 
dien he is far from having done what 

N he 
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SE RM.he ought, and therefore from acceptance 

XV. with God. How often likewiſe, are men 

—” betrayed into ill things, when yet they 

are ſo varmiſhed over, and ſo many ex- 

cuſes found out, that though integrity is M 

really, perhaps deeply wounded, yet the ne 

_ conſcience is but little diſquieted : There WM 

is a deceitfulneſs in fin that hardens the g 

heart. | * 

All this ſhews how much it becomes 5 

us, and of what high concernment in the 

chriſtian life, that we ſhould walk cir- 

cumſpectly; or as it is in the original, 

exactly, or accurately—Cjitically looking 

into the rules and meaſures of our con- 

duct; bringing evety thing to the teſt of 

reaſon and conſcience ; neither doing, nor 

omitting any thing, deliberately, but ac- 

cording to the dictates of theſe : For, that 

we may the more effeQually anſwer the 

deſign of this, and ſuch other directions, 

it is neceſſary that we ſhould have certain eaple 

rules laid down—every man, fuch as mayWt4 , 

be ſuitable to his own ſtate, temper, and * 

| circumſtances, for his conduct in life; andi. i f 

| | that we ſhould, in the whole tenor of it * 

: adhere to them. To recommend this, 1M... 

: | the principal deſign of the preſent * often 
| | | courfe, 
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courſe, and I hope what is aimed at, wills e R M. 
be very clear, from the following conſi- XV. 
derations. 

You ſee that the directions of Scrip- 
ture, with reſpect to our conduct, are ge- 
neral. There we are taught, for inſtance, 
that we ſhould pray much and fervently, 
that we ſhould continue inſtant in it, that 
ne ſhould pray always ; but we have no 
where any declarations how frequently, 
or what number of times, every man 
ought thus ſolemnly to addreſs himſelf to 
bis Creator. Nor indeed is it poflible, 
that any ſuch directions could have been 
ziven, as ſhould equally ſuit all the va- 
nous Nations, and circumſtances, in which 
nen are placed, Thus alſo, with reſpect 
c- Wo ſerious meditation and communing with 
at Nur own hearts, every man knows that 
ine it ig a duty, and of very great importance 
05, too; but then, how much time is to be 
a employed this way, is left, and muſt be 
eft, to every man's own diſcretion. Juſt 
, with regard to the Lord's Supper; 
t is ſaid, as oft as you do this, do it in 
enembrance of me; which has by all been 
nderſtood to ſignify, that we ſhould do 
often ; but how frequently that action 
18 
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Se &M.s to be repeated, is no where particularly 
XV. declared. Thus again, men are 10 aboun/ 
in the works of charity; they are t» be 
rich in them, that they may lay up a gon 
foundation againſt the time to come, and lay 
bold ou eternal life: Yet we find no par- 
ticular directions, what ſum; or ſums, men 
are to beſtow in charitable works ; indeed 
there can be none : men's circumſtances 
are ſo very various, with reſpect to their 
fortunes. Beſides, it is underſtood by all 
to be a very great fault to be /lathful in bu- 
1 fineſr; and every man will own it is his 
| duty to be diligent in the proper ſervices 
to which he is called ; but the particular 
| meaſures of this diligence ; for inſtance 
| Z how many hours of the day a man hal 
| | | apply to buſineſs; and how many he hal 
give to diverſion and -reſt, are no where 
defined: It is then evident, that in al 
fuch caſes, 'men muſt not expect particu 
lar directions; or ſuch as will bear ax 
plication; to every individual. Mens con 
ſtitutions, their tempers, their ſtations ant 
circumſtances, are ſo various, that thi 
| cannot be. It may be the duty of « 
| man to beſtow ſuch a portion of his tin 
1 every day, in reading, meditation, ar 
| prayer 
| 
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prayer; which yet another could not em- S E RM. 
ploy in theſe exerciſes, without negleCt- XV. 
ing plain moral duties; and therefore, his 1 
beſtowing time ſo, would be really a fault 
and ſin, in him. Nay, it may be one 
man's duty to give to the poor, at one 
WW time, more than many individuals ſhall 
ger poſſeſs, at any one time, in their 
Wl whole lives. The directions then given 
'W to all men, with reſpect to ſuch things, 

u nuſt be general. | 
Zut what I aim at, and would warmly 
15 recommend, is this, that every man ſhould 
cl apply theſe general directions to his own 
uſe, by fixing on certain rules for his own 
conduct, that are ſuited to his own ſta- 
tion and private circumſtances. For ex- 
ample, it cannot by any general rule be 
defined, how much time every man may 
ſhare from the neceſſary labours of life, 
to be employed in reading, meditation and 
prayer: but ſurely every man may know, 
in his own circumſtances, how much he 
may or ought to beſtow that way ; be it 
more or leſs, as theſe circumſtances ſhall 
ure. And he ought then to lay it down 
8 a rule, ſaving unavoidable interrup- 
tons, that he will lay out a ſuitable pro- 


er portion 
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Sex fl. portion of time, in theſe ſacred exerciſes : ic 
XV. only varying the rule, as changing cir- ha 
—Ycumſtances may render it expedient and | 
wiſe. : of 
Again, there can be no general rule, MW. 
how much men ſhould give in charity; Noe 
but yet, every man ſhould know his own ge. 
circumſtances, ſo as to be able to judge MF | 
how much it is fit for him to give away, Mare 
monthly ſuppoſe, or yearly ; and having von 
laid down ſuch rule, he ſhould by that leq 
conduct himſelf in the general occurrences x. 
of life; however, ſome particular and un- ¶ gen 
common events may demand an excep- we, 
tion. So again, no general rule can be 
laid down how much men ſhould eat o reſi 
drink; but, I am. ſure, every man ſhoulc 
know himſelf fo far, as to know at what 
meaſure it is fit for him to ſtop ; and ty... 
lay this down as a rule to himſelf, fron, 4 
which he will not depart. And thus in alli | d 
inſtances, the general directions of Scrip 
ture are to be applied to every man's pariſh ther 

| ticular ſtate, and circumſtances, by ſucl 
= particular rules as are ſuitable to them N e; 
= and which they have very good reaſon tf.” _ , 
apprehend would have been given them... . 
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12d been referred to. 
Moſt men get pretty early into a way 


+ MW have their ſettled habitations, their ſtated 
; W occupation and buſineſs ; they have, in 
n 8 their proper ſeaſons, the cuſtomary returns 
ec things, and can eaſily ſee how they 
ue to ſpend their time, day after day. 
Now, when men are thus placed and ſet- 
led in the world, it cannot be a very 
difficult thing, in moſt caſes, to apply to 
bemſelves the general directions of Scrip- 
ture, and to form particular rules with 


xlion, with reſpet to their company, 
heir meaſures of refreſhment, what they 
an ſpare from themſelves, or their fa- 
nilies, to beſtow upon others; and ſo in 
ul caſes of the like nature. 


laving framed theſe rules, ſhould adhere 
o them with a ſtoical ſtiffneſs and rigour ; 
das to appear to their friends whimſi- 
exact, and ſcrupulous in every punc- 
lio: This would be to make a thing 


da good benevolent heart, will eaſily 
adjuſt 


if their particular ſtate and circumſtancesSE RM. 
— 
of life, that is fixed and aſcertained. They 


eſpect to their hours of buſineſs and di- 


do not mean, all this while, that men | 


iſe in itſelf, quite ridiculous : Diſcretion, 


will be a wide difference between a liſe 


in their conſciences. This, tho' inde 
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SeRM.adjuſt ſuch things, and point out when 
XV. it may be fit to make deviations. But 
chat I mean is only this, that we ſhould 


have ſuch rules fixed for ourfelves, as our 
common meaſures in the conduct of life; 
from which we will not without very 
good reaſon depart. And indeed, any man 
who attends to it muſt perceive, that there 


thus regulated, and one conducted by no 
ſuch fixed meaſufes ; but where every 
thing is left to a judgment that is to be 
formed, at the preſent moment. Of this 
however, more afterwards. In the mean 
time it is certain, that fuch rules and mea 
ſures as men lay down to themſelves, i 
matters of this nature, ought to be ver 
deliberately reſolved upon. Things ought 
to be ſeriouſly, and over and over, con 
ſidered. Too minute a ſcrupuloſity, o 
an over-grown zeal, on the one hand 
and too great a negligence and indolence 
or any approaches to licentiouſneſs of lik 
on the other, ſhould be carefully guarde: 
againſt. Some men are not only nid 
and tender, but unreaſonably ſcrupuloi 


the ſafer ſide to err on, yet may pron 
| ver) 
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very «inconvenient, and be the. .cauſe ofs ERM. 
great, but utterly needleſs perplexity to XV., 
men ; and they may hind themſelves; by © * 
rules unreaſonably ſevere. You have il- 
luſtrations of. this in the New Teſtament. 

One man believeth that he. may eat all things 
another. that is weak, eateth only herbs; And 
ſo with reſpect to things offered to idols, 
we ſee that men of ſcrupulous conſiences 
were very uneaſy to themſelves, and un- 
eaſy» likewiſe to others. ,,Some. men, eſ- 
peciully in the beginnings of religion, who 
have warm hearts, and ardent zcal,. are 
apt enough to enter into a courſe of life 
extremely ſevere; to form reſolutions to 
themſel ves, that are tog hard for them in 
their preſent ſtate, and which can ſit eaſy 
only upon ;cbriſtians of full growth. and 
of confirmed habits, im ſtrict religion. And 
indeed, it ſeems to be with an eye to this, 
tha gur Sa yiour ſpoke, the parable of the 
nem cloth put upon, an old. garment, and 
of; the new wine put into old bottles. 
When the Pharifees reprqached his diſy 
diples; that they did not ſubmit to thoſe 
ſeyerities of fating, by which others were 
diſtinguiſhed.; he anſwerg them, that the 
children | the bride. chamber were not 
Vol. III. Fe to 


[| 118 The importanct of lapiug down 
uh — faſt;- and be in heavineſs, whale the 
+ biidegroom was with them : und adds, 
that the days wete ooming, When the 
bridegroom ſhould be taken away from 
ther, and then tliey ſhould faſt. The 
time of our Saviour's preſence with his 
diſeiples was; and ought to have been, 2 
time of joy: they were to have days enow 
ef mourning, Wheti he was taken from 
them To this he adds two parables. 
No nun puttefh a piece of new cloth unte an 
old patent, for Mut which is put in to fill 
it up, tuteih from the garment, un the rent 
r me wre. Neither ds ict put WOW wine 
vits olu bottle; eie the bottles breuk, and 
the aum nme lh ot; an the bottles periſh ; 
bat they put EW Wink inte ew bottles, and 
beth ars pr ning; in fort, this; 
that men ought ſeriouffy to conſider the 
end they are aiming at, arid the ways and 
means that are fit to'ferve it; that they 
ought, in mibraffty, dt only to tonfider 
the fitneſs of the itleatis to atiſwer the 
ond in general, 
of them to the particufar petſon who i 
to uſe theih, to his ſtate and bireumſtanoes: 
that, us all extremes art ſo 4 


maden tinte Frotit ots ertteime to 
| the 


but alfo the ſuitableneſs 
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the other, can never ſit eaſy upon inen. S E RM; 
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I think, thi ; be particularly ap- XV. 
And} I think, this may be particularly ap- 


plied to the preſent ſubject; entering; all 
at once, into the greateſt ſeverities, and 
what may be called the higheſt eminen- 
cies of religion, when the mind is not by 
habit prepared for them, may pethaps 
prove too uneaſy to be born, by a perſon 
unexperieticed in ſach things. And there- 
fore; tho” no man can be a ſincere chriſtian 
without abſtaining from evil, and a con- 
ſeientious perſbrmanee of plain command- 
ed duty; yet 4 forward zeal may put 
men on teſolutions and rules of conduct, 
and bind them down to their obſer vaniee: 
by vows and engagements, Which may 
prove ercerdingly inconvenient, and fen- 
der ihè pat hs of religion, afterwatds, feltce- 
y tolerable. The firſt and extraordinary 


ſeyerities of the monaſtic life, in the pri- 


nitive church, were owing originally to 
this pious zeal; but as it put ſome of them 
upon ſeverities that ate plainly whimſical 
and ridiciilous, ſo it made life, to many 
of then really very intolerable ; and it is 
well known what pernicious effecis it af- 
terwards produced in the chriſtian church, 
However, theſe are not the extremes into 

Ee 2 which, 
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| Sr Mcwhich, in the preſent ſtate of things, we 
XV. are in danger of falling. Quite the con- 
WY trary; we are in danger of running into 
negligence and licentiouſneſs of life, which 
is an extreme ſtill more dangerous. S0 
that a man, in forming rules for his own 
pri vate conduct, ought moſt carefully to 
guard againſt theſe, and all temptations 
to them; and form his meaſures ſo, as 
that they may keep him within the bounds 
of innocence, and lead him into the per- 
formance of all known duty. Upon the 
whole, therefore, in forming theſe rules 
and reſolutions, men ſhould think and ad 
very deliberately; with a particular eye 
to thoſe turns in their temper, and thoſe 
circumſtances in their ſtate, whereby they 
are moſt, expoſed to temptation and dan- 
ger, and againſt which they moſt need to 

be guarded. Mili ino d 10 2011. 
Having thus fully explained the pre- 
cept in the text, I come, in the next place, 
to recommend it to you by ſome conſi- 
derations, that I hope will be of weight. 
But before we enter upon this head of 
diſcourſe, I muſt obſerve, that perhaps it 
may be alledged by ſome, that there is no 
ſuch thing neceſſary; cannot every man 
916 | judge 
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judge as things turn out to him upon par- SE RAM. 
ticular occaſions, without any previous XV.. * 
rules? is there any thing eaſier? will not 
a good heart always incline to that which 
is right ? and a little plain ſenſe be ready 
to point that out to him? I anſwer, if 
there are men of ſuch confirmed 
affections, and good underſtanding in mat- 
ters of religion, that the method now re- 
commended can be of no uſe to them, they 
have indeed nothing to do with it: Bat 
if there are, who need helps, who are not 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, or ſo happily guard- 
ed; in ſuch caſe, I am perſuaded that 
this doing of things in a certain and fixed 
method, will be of ſervice to them; and 
this will eaſily appear from 'the firſt ar- 
gument I would offer to recommend it; 
which is taken from the amazing variety 
there is in our views and apprehenſions 
of things. Are we not all, at leaſt many 
of us, ſenſible that the fame things, at 
different times, do appear in a very dif- 
ferent light to us? Is there not too much 
of the uncertain and capricious in our 
imaginations? Are not our fears and hopes, 
our delights and averſions, nay, our ſenſe 
eyen with reſpect to the moral quality of 

13 E e 3 ſome 
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Sen us: forp actions, apt to vary ? Do: we not ſind 
XV. that things appear very different when 


the mind is gloomy, and oyerwhelmed 
with melancholy, from what they do, 
when it is eaſy and joyful ? Will a man 


haye the ſame ſenſe of every thing, when 


in. the cool morning he meditates in his 
cloſet, as he has when his ſpirits are raiſed 
with wine ? To apply this particularly to 
the prefent purpoſe ; do not we find that 
even with reſpect to the duties we are 
called to perform, and the appearances of 
and approaches to evil, there is a variety 
in our 1maginations concerning things, 
and in our ſenſe of them. In our moſt 
ſoriops and retired hours, and ta our moſt 
deliberate thoughts, things will appear of- 
fenſiye, wholly or in a great meaſure ; 
and yet perhaps, when we get into the 
world, and our minds become elevated, 
that offence diſappears, wholly, or in a 
great meaſure : and we will then ſay, and 
do things, which our more ſober-and de- 


liberate thoughts would forbid ag indecent, 


inexpedient, of perhaps approaching to 
evil. 59 again, with reſpect 49 ſome re- 
ligiqus exerciſes, the mind in its beſt and 
moſt ſerious: gate, may * them very 

important, 
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important, and apply with much diligenceSF A M 
to the performance of them; and yet ano: XV 


ther temper and mood may come, through 
buſineſs or company, in which they will 
nat appear to be of any ſuch moment, 
and in which a negligent and haſty per- 
formance will ſatisfy. Beſides, to offer 
no more by way of illuſtration, who knows 
not how much the power of temptation 
biaſſes the judgment, and blinds the mo- 
ral eye? who knows not how much par- 
tiality to ourſelves leads us aſtray in judg- 
ing? Now, if there is ſuch a variety in 
our views and imaginations of things, if 
the mind is ſo apt to be put out of its 
proper temper, and to be biaſſed in judg- 
ment on particular occaſions ; is it not 
highly expedient and uſeful, that we ſhould 
have certain rules and maxims laid down 
to ourſelves, for the conduct of life; and 
that as little as may be, be left to the 
preſent imagination and haſty judgment ? 
Is it not our wiſeſt way to form our judg- 
ments for the conduct of life, in the cool- 
eſt, moſt deliberate, and diſpaſſionate tem- 
per of our minds; and to purſue theſe 
judgments afterwards, when, eſpecially in 
the hour of temptation, the mind may 
Ee 4 be 
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Sen M. be in danger of being biaſſed, of warping 
XV. unhappily towards that which is wrong. 
SY—Safer is it ſurely, to purſue a judgment de- 
liberately formed, than 'a ſudden motion, 
on which perhaps we have not opportu- 
nity to deliberate; and in which the un- 
derſtanding may be under the influence 
of a preſent unhappy prejudice; _ 
In the ſecond place, by our laying down 
to ourſelves, and: ſteadily purſuing, ſuch 
rules, the buſineſs and duties of the chriſ- 
tian life, will be more ſucceſsfully per- 
formed. For the illuſtration of this, let 
us ſuppoſe that a perſon has deliberated 
with himſelf carefully, and judged what 
is fit for him to give in charity, for a cer- 
tain time, be it a month or a year. In 
this he endeavours to judge impartially, 
without giving way to a narrow covetous 
temper, on the one hand, or to undiſtin- 
guiſhing and indifcreet-profuſeneſs, on the 
other. When he has devoted ſuch a part 
of his ſubſtance as he deliberately judges 
he can ſpare, will he not be better pre- 
pared to perform thoſe charitable offices, 
than another who does not walk by any 
ſuch rule? In the latter caſe, when a man 
bas no land mark to guide him, a covetous 
* * 88 
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temper may magnify. what he gives, or 8S EAN. 
has given, in his imagination; and on XV. 
particular occaſions, may too much „ 
tract his ſpirit. On the other hand, if 
his temper is culpably generous, he may 
without attending to it, give what he 
cannot ſpare with juſtice to the world, his 
dependents, and himſelf. Surely theſe 
inconveniencies, which on both hands are 
obvious, are beſt prevented by a man's 
conducting himſelf by a certain rule. Juſt 
ſo with reſpect to ſecret deyotion, or that 
of families, with reſpect to reading and 
meditation; if a perſon has no ſtated 
times for theſe ſeryices, which you will 
allow me to ſay are very important, and 
walks by no rule with reſpect to them, but 
gives to them, now and then a little time, 
as he can moſt eaſily ſpare it; he will un- 
doubtedly find great inconvenieneies in 
this negligence, and himſelf in danger of 
being impaſed upon by it. Men are gene- 
rally apt enough to tire of theſe exerciſes; 
and their imagination to repreſent a little 
time ſo employed, as a great deal; ſo that 
every little avocation will be enough to 
interrupt them, or to divert the mind in- 
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San N. tirely from them, for that time. Accord- 
XV. ing to the old obſervation, what a man 


a 
n 
oan da at any time, he is apt to neglect f 
altggether; fo that if men ha ve nat fome b 
ſtated ſeaſons for converſing with their N f 
Makes, that buſineſs will probably be in- 10 
tirely neglected. But though men do not I «©, 
negleQ it-altogether, yet if they walk by be 
no rule or meaſure, they are apt to be too hi. 
haſty in it, and not to allow time enough, hi 
that deliberate contemplations of the di- 
vine Being, and ſolemn addreſſes to him, 
may make ſuch impreſſions on the mind, 
as are neceſſary to anſwer the declared 
ends of all devotion. There is a wide 
difference, as experience ſhews, between 
uttering haftily a few ſentences in the pre- 
fence of God, without preparation of 
mind, without care and attention; and 
ſuch a compoſed deliberate application of 
the powers, as will give opportunity to 
the nobleſt of all ſentiments to - poſſeſs 

the ſoul; and affect the beart— A wide 
difference, between praying in ſome ſort, 
and doing it in the manner that tends to 
fill the mind with admiration and love, 
with gratitude and duty, with pleafingi 


truſt and confidence! Now, if men are in 
danger 
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danger of trifling in ſuch ſervices, is it S&R N. 
not highly expedient that they ſnould have XV. 
ſome rule, or meaſure, to guide themſelves 
by? A man's ftate and circumſtances in 
the world are ſuch, that they allow him 
to ſpend ſuch a portion of time in ſerious 

meditation, and converſe with his Maker; 

be ſees he can redeem ſo much time from 
his worldly buſineſs, without any loſs to 
„bim; ſhould he not then reſolve an em- 

- ploying it, be it leſs or more, in theſe ſer- 

, I vices; and regularly to apply himſelf to 

, them, as the ſtated ſeaſon returns, with- 

out fuffering himſelf to be drawn away 

by any avocations, but what are unavoid- 

able ? I am fully perſuaded that walking 

thus by rule, would be faund exceeding 
ſalutary and profitable. There will be a 

very perceivable difference between the 

effect that ſuch a ſtated and deliberate ap- 
plication of the mind to deyotion. as a 

part of the conſtant buſineſs of life, will 

have upon it, and that of a few haſty eja- 
culations, with which ſome, perhaps ma- 
ny, are apt to ſatisfy themſelyes-I have 
been the more particular in this, becauſe 
it ſhould ſeem that nothing is a means of 
preſer xing the mind in a goad temper, _ 

0 
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SFE of making religion prevalent in it, * 1 
to frequent deliberate oonverſe with our 
eoreator, in ſtated ſeaſons frequently re- 
turning. And I am perſuaded there never 
was, nor will be a caſe, in which men ſo 
applied themſelves, but that they found 
their account in it. So likewiſe in many 
other reſpects, we ſhall find our time beſt 
improved, and our buſineſs in life beſt 
performed, if in all things, as far as it 
ean be done without a aon. ſtiffneſs, 
Owe proceed by rule. 1 5 
Thirdly, we ſhall ea find that 
this will fender our buſineſs eaſy to us: 
for we ſhall be better ſecured; and more 
out of 'the way of temptation.” And hay- 
Ang thus got into a ſtated way and method, 
we ſhall not be ſo eaſily divefrted, as when 
All things ate left, as to the circumſtances 
f them, uncertain and unfixed : Every 
firtle 'avocation will not 10! readily carry 
us off from our duty: we ſhall moreover 
contract certain habits, that will have a 
great influence in rendering our work 
eaſy and delightful. Habit has, it muſt 
be od, a moſt aſtoniſhing power: na- W ma 
ture may e wondrouſly bent and faſhion- WM cor 
ed by it We ſee this in all things; and 
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it is as remarkable in religious exerciſes, SE R M. 
as in any thing elſe, Let a man be ac- . 


cuſtomed, at certain ſtated ſcaſons, to enter 


into ſolemn converſe with his Creator, to 
offer up his addreſſes to him; and his mind, 
at the return of theſe ſeaſons, will naturally 
incline to that exerciſe: nay it will become 
pain and diſtreſs to neglect it. The na- 
tural appetite will not more naturally crave 
refreſhment, than the moral appetite will 
deſire its peculiar gratification. Men will 
find, themſelves, by degrees, brought into 
ſuch a ſtate, that it will not be reluctance, 
and fatigue, and burthen to them, to 
perform their duty; they will, apply to it, 
with a moſt natural and pleaſing reliſh; 


the more exact they have been, the more 


exact they will deſire to be; and the larger 
their ſtock of ſuch fruits of piety, the 
more they will! deſire to encreaſe it. 


Whereas, uncertain and negligent attempts, 


attended with frequent omiſſions, which 
probably is often the caſe, will produce 
no good effect; and religion muſt needs 
dwindle and decay. Juſt in the ſame 
manner, when a man walks by a certain 
conſtant rule in aihie acts of charity, pro- 
portioning 
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8 RAM. portioning them by deliberate counſel, to if th 
XV. his circimiſtances and ability; What he ſpt 
thus dots; he does readily 45d cheeffully; 
the part devoted to charity he looks upon 
as his owl no otherwiſt than as he is 
the ſteward: and diſpenſer of it; and his 
difficulty lies no mort in giving, but in 
giving with judgment; and diſcretion. It 
has ben over and over obſerved, with 
reſpect to the common affairs of life, and 
the οõοο]ͥ of families, that there is 
nothiiſg fo uſeful as order and method in 
them; aud that men who do not things in 
4 regulut courſt, are likely ſoon to ſuffer. 
It will be ſound as'triuch/ £6; in matters of 
religion Hd conſcience And it is certain, 
regetarity iti the one is as much worthy WM © 
of being the maln of — as in the — 
other?! 46 
Finally, it will be 3 Happy" mbans of 
ketping the” conſeienee eaſy: Men _ 
then know what they are doing; 
» their tithe is ſpent ; and how-their ire 
| duties ate performed. When they have 
the atteſtation of their dn Hearts, that 
they have, in acting their ſeveral parts, 
come up to thoſe rules which in the moſt 


deliberate manner they had laid down to 
themſelves; 
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themſelves ; joy, very pleaſing, will then SE RN 
ſpring up in their minds. In a word, in XV. 
this method of conducting ourſelves, all n 
the accounts of conſcience will be clear 
er, and our ſatisfaction in our own ſtate, 
and confidence in God, propottionably 
greater, and more beatific. Then will 
life go delightfully on; anſwering the true 
ends of it; ani will iſſue to dur eterhal 
joy! 01785110 VT. 
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But will God indeed dwell on the carth? 
Behold the heaven, and heaven 7 heaven,, 


cannot contain thee. : 
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SERM."F\HESE ate the, words of King So- 
XVI. -lomon, in an addreſs to God upon 
2" "i very ſolemn occaſion ; namely, the de- 
dication of the temple, a wonderful ſtruc- 

ture, framed and modelled, in all the parts 

of it, by the divine direction. This prince 

was, in many reſpeQs, great: though the 
extent of his territories was but ſmall, com- 


pared with ſome vaſt monarchi ies, which 
from 
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from age to age, ſprung up in the world 8K R M. 
yet, as the country over which he reign- XVI. 


ed was ſurpriſingly populous, he had a 
very great number of ſubjects; his trea- 
ſures alſo were immenſe; and what is moſt 
to be conſidered, was his wiſdom, in which 
reſpect, the age did not afford any Prince 
comparable to him. He was indeed 4 
great man: but in no circumſtance doth 
he appear greater, or more worthy of 
himſelf, than when at the head of his 
people, a mighty multitude, he is repre- 
ſented in this ſolemnity, as dedicating the 
temple of the true God, making a ſolemn 
recogmzance of the divine authority, con- 
fefling his and his peoples abſolute depen- 
dence on the God of their fathers, and 
praying to him for all neceſſary bleſſings; 
receiving alfo, at the concluſion of this 
ſervice, a miraculous expreſſion of the di- 
vine acceptance, by the fire which came 
down from heaven and conſumed the ſa- 
crifices, and by the glory of the Lord fil- 
ling the temple ! How muſt his heart 
have exulted in the honeſt pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction atiſing from ſuch teſtimonies 
of the favour of God, and the proſpe of 
a happy reign over his choſen people 

Vol. III. Ff But 
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SERM. But however rich and magnificent this b 
XVI. temple was, which God had appointed 


for his peculiar reſidence on earth, and iſ © 
where the ſacred ſymbols of his preſence t 
ſhould always reſt ; yet Solomon very well f 
knew, that the divine preſence could not F 
be really confined to any ſuch abode ; he b 
knew that God dwelleth not in temples made { 


with hands, neither is worſhipped with the f 
hands of men, as though he needed any thing p 
But will God indeed dwell on the earth ? 
Behold the heaven, and heaven of heaven ä 
cannot contain thee, much leſs this houſe which | 
I have built / God is preſent in all places; S 
as really every where, as he is any where; 
filing at once both heaven and earth; 
immenſe as he is eternal. This thought, U 
indeed, is wonderful; and to the com- 8 
prehenſi ve kiawiedge of it we cannot at- fr 
tain; that the ſame one ſimple and un- fl 


divided Being, Id be every where pre- 6 
ſent; yet ſtill Weit muſt be true. fu 
This I thall egdeavour to illuſtrate in the 8 
preſent diſcoſſe; not meaning, however, fr 
to enlarge nuch in the argumentative * 


part; but ather in pointing out the prac- 


tical 4 to which the doctrine is to 8 
2 . | be ru 
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be applied. and the improvement to be SE RN. 
made of it. . 

There may be a diſtinction made 1 
tween divine omnipreſence, and immen- 
fity. The former, as the word evidently 
determines it, ſignifieth properly God's 
being preſent in all places, and with all 
the works of his hands ; the latter ſi igni- 
fies his exiſtence in all parts of ſpace what- 
foever, without limit or bound. It is, 
indeed, the omnipreſence of God in which 
We are principally concerned ; but the ar- 
guments which prove that, will leave us 
ho room to heſitate with reſpe& to his 
| immenſity. 

The arguments by which this great ar- 
ticle of our faith is ſupported, are taken 
either from the princi ples of reaſon, or 
from the holy Scriptures. Some of the 
firſt, though 8 abſolute demonſtra- 
tions, yet are not ſo ob us, nor give 
ſuch reſt and ſatisfaction p the mind. 
Such, for inſtance, is the at 


from neceſſary exiſtence— | 
all eternity ; He exiſts conſequehtly with- 
out any cauſe ; He is therefore necellarity 
exiſtent; or, it is impoſſible that he ſhould 
fot be. But then it is certain, t that ab- 

Ff 2 ſolute 


Dore — — 
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Se RN. ſolute neceſſity of exiſtence excludes all 
XVI. relation to any one place, or point of ſpace, 


more than another ; for he who exiſteth 
by abſolute neceſſity of nature, muſt ex- 
iſt every where, for the ſame reaſon that 
he muſt exiſt any where : becauſe, if he 
could be abſent from one place, he might 
be abſent alſo from any other place ; and 


fo could have no neceffary* exiſtence at 


all. In a word, to abſolute neceſſity of 
exiſtence, all points of ſpace are alike, 
and therefore it is equally neceſſary i in 
them all. 

Apain, E EMAP any being aQeth, and 
exerteth his power, there certainly he ex- 
iſteth: but we know that the divine pow- 
er is exerted through the whole creation. 
We know likewiſe, that there is no point 
of ſpace imaginable, without the limits of 
the creation, (for it muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have limits) in which this power cannot 
act; and if fo, this power myſt be every 
where ; conſequently ſuch Being muſt be 
every where, in the whole immenſity of 
ſhace 

But to tura to conſideratiofis which are 


more obvious We ſee in this vaſt crea- 


tion, a power every where exerted, in pur- 
ſuing 


% 
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all places: the ſame intentions are from 
age to age carried on, by the ſame enet- 
gy. The deepeſt inquiries into nature, 
and the lateſt improvements in the know- 
ledge of it, convince. us that this energy 
is neceſſary, not only to the productions 
we ſee which are new, ſuch as innumer- 
able creatures of the vegetative and ani- 
mal kind; but even to the ſubſiſtence of 
the whole material world, and the regu- 
lation and government of it. Nay, with- 
out ſuch an energy, the coheſion of the 
parts of matter in themſelves diſtinct and 
ſeparable, even to infinity, could not be 
accounted for, nor therefore the very ex- 
iſtence of any material compound. 80 
that matter, and the various laws of it, 
as they are in a large and improper ſenſe 
called, ſuppoſe a preſent power every 


where acting upon it. Accordingly, we 


ſee this power at work every where in 
this world, every whete in this ſyſtem of 
which our world is a part; and through 
the whole heavens. Now, wherever this 
power is exerted, there' is God; in the 
heavens above, and in the earth beneath. 

| Ff 3 And 
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ſign ; we ſee it exerted in all times, and XVI. 
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Sem. And as we ſee it exerted at once through 
XVI. the whole mundane ſpace, ſo we know 
chat God muſt be every where in this 


ſpace : But, if we know that he is every 
where in this ſpace, i in other words, if we 
know that he- filleth heaven and earth, 
we know'that there can be no difficulty, 
not to ſpeak. of abſurdity, in ſuppoſing 
that he is preſent in all imaginable worlds, 
in all imaginable ſpace. For, if the ſame 
{imple and undivided Being can be preſent 


in ſeveral different places at once, he may 


be preſent in all places at onee ; nay, the 


infinite and unlimited Being certainly is 
ſo preſent. In this kind of reaſoning, 


from obvious and manifeſt appearances, 


the mind reſts perfectly ſatisfied. The 


only thing which can be ſaid in anſwer 
to this argument, -is indeed hardly worth 
mentioning, namely, that tho' God ſhould 
not be ſuppoſed every where preſent in 
the univerſe, yet .it might be ſupported 
and governed by other beings deriving 
power and authority from him; and thus 


all the events which we ſec, might be ac- 
counted for. It is true, indeed, that 

maketh uſe of the ſervice of his intelli- 
yk creatures, in executing of his own 
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purpoſes, and in governing the world::Ss RM. 
But in whom do theſe creatures ſubſiſt ? XVI. 
from whom is their power and the exer- 
ciſe of it? how, and by whom limited 
and reſtrained ? are they in any place, in 
any circumſtance, independent ? in a word, 
is not the original infinite activity every 
where the baſis of all, and that without 
which nothing could ſubſiſt ? 

This amazing attribute of the ſupreme 


Being, though it be quite incomprehen- 


ſible by us, yet we find in our own ſtruc- 
ture, and frame, ſomething which may 
be conſidered as a very faint and imper- 
fet emblem of it. We have in us a pow- 
er which we exert voluntarily, and for 
this reaſon we call it our own : We alfo 
find this ſame power, for ſo we always 
denominate it, exerted.in ſeveral different 
parts, and in ſeveral exerciſes, at the ſame 
time, by the hands, by the feet, and other 
parts of the body. Now, the ſame active 
principle might animate, if the Creator 
had ſo appointed, an organized body of 
any ſuppoſable dimenfions, and might have 
exerted its energy in different and moſt 
diſtant parts, at the ſame time. Here 
then is a power cxerted in difterent places, 
| r the 
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Sz RM. the ſame undivided. power; but by a ma- 
FP _ chinery very aſtoniſhing, and that ſtill 
more aſtoniſhing union of mind and mat- 
ter, ſoul and body, by which the mem- 
bers of the body are ſubjected to the com- 
mands of the mind, the mind alſo made 
liable to many different ſenſations, from 
the Nate and circumſtances of the body, 
and the external objects which affect it. 
This one power, I fay, exerted in ſeveral 
different parts of the body, or different 
places, at once, may be conſidered as a 
faint reſemblance of the original active 
wer, which is every where preſent ; 

but it is a very faint one indeed. 
© The holy Scriptures ſpeak concerning 
the omnipreſence of God in very high 
ſtrains, and in ſome moſt beautiful paſ- 
ſages. So the wiſe. king and preacher of 
Ifrael, in my text -ill Ged aer dwell 
wo the earth? Behold the heaven, and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee, We 
have it alſo moſt elegantly and affectingl) 
deſeribed in the -1 39th Pſalm ¶ hither 


Ball J go from thy ſpirit, or whither ſtall 1 
flee from thy preſence ? If ] aſcend up into 
'beaven, thou art there; if I make my bed 
fr bebold thou art * I take the 


wing sS 
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wing of the morning, and dwell in the utter-S ERM. 
moſt parts of the ſea, even there ſtall thy XVI. 
hand lead me, and thy right band ſhall bold 
me ; if I ſay ſurely the darkneſs ſhall cover 
me, even the night ſhall be light about me, 
Tra, the darkneſs hideth not from thee, but 
the light are both alike to thee. So likewiſe 
Iſaiah 66. and firſt— Thur faith. the Lard, 
beaven is my throne, and the earth is my 
foot: Hool, where, is the bouſe which you build 
wnto me, and where is the place of my reſt ? 
and Jeremiah 23. 23. Am Ja God at hand, 
ſaith the Lord, and not a God afar off ? 
can any hide himſelf in. ſecret places that J 
cannot ſee him; do not I fill heaven and 
earth, ſaith the Lord. And Amos . 2. 
Tho! they dig into hell, thence ſtall my baud 
take them; tho they climb, up to heaven, 
thence will I bring them down. And, agree- 
ably to all this, the apoſtle Paul teacheth, 
that in Gad ue live, and move, and have 
cur being, 

This alſo is what the antients, the wiſeſt 
and moſt knowing, have certainly believ- 
ed. In general, indeed, as it. is not eaſy 
for the human mind to conceive, that the 
_ individual Being ſhould be every 
where 
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SSH. where preſent in the univerſe, attending 
XVI. to all creatures and all events; ſo it is 


tion to inſiſt much upon the argumenta- 


"not to be wondered at, that mankind are 


prone to fall into the notion of inferior 


Deities, to whoſe care certain parts of na- 


ture, and certain nations and cities, were 
committed. So we hear of one Divinity 
preſiding over the winds, another over 
the mighty waters; nay, each river and 
fountain had its ſeveral Deity; and thus 


it was to be expected, that each nation 


ſhould have it's peculiar Gods. But tho | 


fuch notions as theſe obtained amongſt 
the multitude, yet men who attended to 


nature, had quite other fentiments of 


things, and did believe one original ſu- 
preme power, and one governing mind 


which they ſuppoſed indeed to be every 


where preſent, or in the phraſe which 
ſome of them uſe, to pervade all things. 


Indeed, the belief of this was really but 


a natural conſequence of believing a God 


at all: For of a God of nature, of the 


whole univerſe, limited as to place, 'and 


therefore neceſſarily limited in other re- 


ſpecs, it muſt be hard to frame any idea. 
However, as I ſaid, it was not my inten- 


ti ve 
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tive part, but rather upon the practical SE k M. 
berate to which this doctrine ought to XVI. 


improved by us. 

The thoughts of God's being every 
where preſent, and every where near at 
hand, js really one of the moſt joyful that 
can enter into the heart of man. It is a 
moſt ſignificant and pleaſing expreſſion of 
the Pſalmiſt, Lord thou haſt been the dwel- 
ling place of thy people to all generations ; 
their eternal home. Thro' what changes 
of being we ſhall paſs, we know not ; 


nor in what, worlds in the immenſity of | 


ſpace our dwelling ſhall be aſſigned ; but 
yet every where is the Parent of our ſpi- 
rits preſent with us; or, if you will par- 
don the expreſſion, we are every where 
at home with him. Strange countries, 
ſtrange worlds, there may be, but no 
ſtrange God. If we mount up to heaven, 
he is there; if we are in the loweſt depths, 
he is there; as really every where, as he 
is any where. The holy Scriptures, i in- 
deed, repreſent him as dwelling in hea- 
ven, as having there prepared his throne, 
as there diſplaying his glory: So in ano- 
ther ſenſe, Jeruſalem was his dwelling 
place, and the, temple his houſe——But 
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EK M. theſe expreſſions were never intended, to 


1. repreſent his eſſential preſence as limited 


2 to, any place, which is impoſſible; and 


can relate to nothing elſe than to peculiar 
manifeſtations of his glory; ſo he is in 
heaven; where the holy angels are re- 
preſented as ſutrounding his throne; and 
where he: doth manifeſt himſelf in a par- 


ticular manner: but ſtill he is here as 


really 7 as in heaven ; not indeed viſible to 
the mortal eye, yet as certainly preſent. 


To good'minds, I ſay, this muſt be a joy- 


fal 108558. It fey often have oc- 
curred to your thoughts; that in the pre- 


ſence and company of one who is very 


much eſteemed and loved, the mind taſtes 
a pleaſure and ſatisfaction, which ſeemeth 
to communicate itſelf to all objects around 
us. Every thing with ſuch a companion 
appeareth pleafing ; and the places where 
with ſuch an one we uſually converſe, 


the very fields and walks, or any other 


accuſtomed retreat, give us delight; a de- 
light Which muſt be acknowledged to be 
natutal. Thus it is, that every thing 
which hath the leaſt relation to the prin- 
eipal object of the heart, deriveth a charm 


from it. Now, why ſhould not all na- 
ture 
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ture appear to us delightful, as it is every 8g RM. 
where the ſeat of the divine preſence, his XVI. 
workmanſhip, and his care ?—the ſeat — 


that preſence, in which all that is engag- 

ing and lovely is ſummed up. For a per- 
ſon full of love to his Maker, and tho- 
roughly engaged in his heart to that beau- 
ty which is the moſt excellent; for him 
to reflect, that he hath this glorious pre- 
ſence ever with him; that in every place, 
and in every circumſtance, he ſeeth God. 
and hath acceſs to him, muſt not only 
give him high joy, but muſt make all 
things around put on a pleaſing aſpect. 
God is here, and ſhould not every thing 


rejoice, as in his preſence Þ Suppoſe him 


abſent, for ever abſent, and all ſubſtan- 
tial joy is gone that moment! all nature's 
beautics fade and die, and the univerſe 
will appear with all the horrors of a moſt 
deſolate and gloomy wild ! So the riſing 
ſun fills the world with day ; opening to 


| the proſpect a thouſand beautiful objects, 


making all nature ſmile, and the world a 
grand and delightful theatre ; but when 
that ruler of day withdraweth himſelf, 
and darkneſs inveſteth the earth ; then 
all is gloom, and an undiſtinguiſhed form- 
oh | leſs 
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XVI. the curious varieties of nature, with which 


i is ſo finely enriched, the majeſty of the 


cedar and the pine, the .beanties of the 
carnation ; and violet, are all loſt. 

But ſuch repreſentations of the joy com- 
municated by the ſenſe of a preſent Di- 
vinity, are faint and languid; the light 
of day diſcovereth indeed beauties which 


them ; whereas, it is the pleaſing view of 
a preſiding Divinity, in all the parts of na- 
ture, giveth that charm which is of all 


univerſe is conſidered as the temple of 


every where delightful ; and whatever the 
works of nature may appear, conſidered 
abſtractedly from this view, yet this giv- 
eth an additional dignity, and lovelinefs, 
which to him who can diſcerm the God, 
is above all other things. The temple of 
Solomon was at vaſt expence decorated, 
and the utmoſt profuſion of riches be- 


flowed upon it; but it was the in-dwel- 
| ling 


3x * Mleſs mafs : then the verdure of the earth 


are in the objeAs ; but it doth not create, 


things moſt engaging: And when the whole 


God, the work and the ſeat of the original 
infinite, power and aQi vity,. of the ori- 
ginal unchangeable order and harmony; 
the original goodneſs and love; it is then 


S 
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ling Divinity which made it ſacred andSe RM. 
venerable : This made it the joy of the XVII. 
whole earth; and in a particular manner n 


the! boaſt and glory of the Jews. To look 
on the beauty of flowers diſcloſing them- 
ſelves, and gradually growing up to all 
their pride, is delightful to the ſpectator's 
eye; but to diſcern the Creator's hand 
which adorneth them in a manner ſo cu- 
rious, to conſider them as the contrivance 
and workmanſhip of the great eternal 
mind, as in very affecting eloquence diſ- 
playing his wiſdom, his power, and his 
intention to delight the children of men; 
this makes them appear in quite another 
light. Nay, in this view of things, even 
that which is moſt formidable in nature, 
ſitteth eaſy upon the imagination. If the 
thunders and lightnings of heaven are 
conceived as having the Deity preſiding 
in them; if the furious tempeſts, and the 
enraged ocean, are his ſervants, execut- 
ng his pleaſure, conſtantly under his eye, 
and having all their force meaſured and 
directed by him—they ceaſe then to be 
terrible, and diſcover a power, and great- 
neſs, and. majeſty, which muſt be always 
tempered with good will, and under the 

| direction 
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Sr N. direction of kindneſs and love. Theſe 
| XVI formidable appearances are parts of a de- 
—Y ſign, in which there is the moſt perfect 
order and harmony. And a confirmed 
faith can hear ſuch- a language as agree- 
ably, as the diſciples of our Lord heard 
that voice, which, in an inſtant, diſpelled 
their fright, when they imagined they ſaw, 
fome very terrible form walking upon the 
waters, if is 1, be not afraid. Can that 
appearance be terrible to a believing and 
good mind, in which the eternal un- 
changeable love which gave virth to all 
things, may be ſeen ? Can the moſt awful 
diſplays of greatneſs, and majeſty, ſtrike 
with painful terror, while the God is ſeen, 
a God; whoſe unchangeable goodneſs is 
our perfect ſecurity? No, while we find 
ourſelves the objects of his favour, under 
his indulgent care and protection, within 
the embraces of his arm, let the thunder's 
voice roar along the heavens, let the 
| lightnings force their way through the 
| flinty rocks, let earthquakes ſhake the ſo- 
| lid world, and move the mountains from 
their ſeats, let ocean roar and be troubled 
—ſtill all is well; for here is our God 
4 God at hand, and not far off ! In a word, 
the 


E 
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the whole immenſe theatre of e R . 


whatever may come to paſs in the ſeveral + 
parts of it, muſt be agreeable, becauſe the 
Divinity is every where in it. Here is 
dignity, here is goodneſs, here is the uni- 
verſal genius, which can never be ſeen 
without exquiſite delight, never covered 
under any appearances, but what it ſhines 
through with the moſt amazing luſtre ! 
Let the heathens celebrate their Gods of 
the hills and vallies, of their fountains 
and rivers,” of their corn and wine; many 
of them knew no better ; while we adore 
the one infinite univerſally animating and 
governing mind, who preſideth over all, 
and whoſe tender mercy is over all his 
works. Rejoice in the Lord, ye riphteous, 

and give thanks at the remembrance of bis 
hotneſs. Make 4 joyful noiſe unto the Lord, 
all the earth ; make a loud noiſe, an rejoice 
and fing praiſe , let the ſea roar, and the ful. 
neſs thereof, the wgrlds and they who dell 
therein; let the clap their hands, ler 
the 2 be Joyful together, let all the trees 
of the wood 1 before the Lora, . . 


ten 
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SE RM: But let us apply all this particularly for 
XVI. our own comfort, with reſpe to the aw 
g changes of being which every one of 
us is. deſtined to go through. Death we 
know is appointed for all men; and that, in 
a little time, we ſhall go the way wheace 
we ſhall not return. It is; no doubt, a- 
larming to nature, to think that this ani- 
mal, frame ſhall be diffolved ; that myſte- 
rious bond between the foul and. body 
broken ; when the latter ſhall return to 
the carth, and mix with the common clay ; 
(in which reſpect we may indeed, ſay to 
corruption, that it is our father ; and to the 
worm that it is our mother and our fiſter ; ) 
whereas the ſoul ſhall return to God who 
gave it; ſhall go into other worlds which 
we never ſaw ; to a ſtate of exiſtence, of 
which 1 very little is known ten us. And 
even before we. come to be diſſol ved, we 
may expect, for it is the common fate of 
mortals, to ſuffer, much ain and diſtreſs, 
to appear in the oth affecting forms 
Moe. The great, the only ſubſtantial 
Salbe, under all theſe apprehenſions, 
is, that God is ever with us: He will be 
with. us in death, he will be with us to 
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eternity: He rules in all, and ever will. SE R N. 
And if ſo, his ſervants ſhall be ſafe; it XVI. 
will be well with them. Indeed the holy 
Scriptures have, in this particular, given 
us moſt pleaſing views of things. The 
Goſpel repreſents that amazing ſtate in 
a manner which ſheweth, that we ſhall 
have the preſence of God with us more 
ſenſibly, and more to our ſatisfaction, 
than ever we enjoyed it before. We ſtall 
then ſee him as he is; not through a glaſs 
darkly, but face to face : Which muſt mean 
ſomething far ſuperior to what we can 
attain to-upon earth. And no wonder if L 
the ſervants of God are upon this account I 

f 


found exprefling themſelves as willing, 
- and deſirous to be abſent from the bedy, and 
to be preſent with the Lord, There will 
aſſuredly be nearer approaches to that glo- 
rious fountain of all perfection and bleſ- 
ſedneſs, than we are capable of on this 
earth ; and there will be, doubtleſs, pro- 
portionable joy. The great thing, how- 
ever, is, that God is the ſame, that he 
will ever govern the univerſe according 
to the meaſures of moſt perfect wiſdom 
and 1 and that, in conſequence 
| | e 
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Sr RN. of this, it ever will be well with them 
XVI. who fear and love him. | 
_ Secondly, the faith of God's preſence 
over with us is the ſtrongeſt incentive to 
a behaviour in all reſpeQs wiſe, and pure, 
and good, and this upon two accounts. 
Firſt, that we owe to this ſacred preſence 
the higheſt poſſible regard; ſecondly, that 
on God we are abſolutely and eternally 
dependent, and that we may expect to 
receive from him according to our beha- 
viour before him. 
_ Firſt, that we owe to this ſacred pre- 
Hons all poſſible regard, and ought ſo to 
frame our conduct, that nothing ſhall be 
offenſive to him : this nature teacheth us. 
When we are in the preſence even of a 
fellow-creature, but who is greatly our 
fuperior in ſtation, or dignity, or approv- 
ed merit, we are ſenſible of an awe and 
veneration, which forbid all levity and 
indecency of geſture, ſpeech or aQion ; 
and which incline us to thoſe things that 
are pleaſing, as proper expreſſions of re- 
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eth us to beha ve in a public aſſembly; to 
which every individual is ſenſible he ow- 


eth reſpect. Now, all our actions, and 
even 
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| ſpect. In the ſame manner nature "ph | 
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even the very thoughts of our hearts, areSe R N. 
before the divine eye; every thing is in XVI. 
his preſence. He is with us in the moſt 


ſecret retirements z the darkneſs bideth not 
| from him, but the night | ſhineth as the day. 
Surely then we owe him the greateſt poſ- 
ſible regard, the greateſt veneration, and 
ingenuous awe : and what an outrage a- 
gainſt this law of our nature muſt it be, 
to indulge thoughts and deſires, or to do 
things which we know are diſpleaſing and 
offenſive to God? What is, with reſpeQ 
to others, rudeneſs and indecency, is here 
impiety. Had we no relation to the ſu- 
preme Being as our law-giver and judge, 
yet ſurely ingenuity would reſtrain from 
any thing indecent in ſuch a preſence, to 
which the greateſt reverence is due. But 
ſhould ingenuity fail, at leaſt let intereſt, 
if men will attend to their intereſt, take 
place. He, in whoſe preſence we are, 
who is a witneſs to all our behaviour, is 
alſo our ſupreme Lord, on whom we are 
abſolutely dependent, and from whom we 
ſhall receive according to our behaviour. 
If we do what is diſpleaſing to him, we 
muſt expect to ſuffer by him, and be made 
very ſenſible of his indignation ; ſo that 

| Gg 3 while 
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SB&RM. while we violate the rules of decency, 
XVI. and piety, we at the ſame time hurt our- 
Yſelves-in the moſt important intereſts. 


/ 


But to be a little more particular on 
this argument—What an encouragement 
is it to the performance of our duty, that 
God is ever with us, that He is a' witneſs 
to all our actions, that He knows the prin- 


ciples of them, and the real deſires of our 


hearts. Theſe may be concealed from 
the world, in a great meaſure z honeſt 
intentions may be miſtaken, ,ſo may a 
good action, and ſadly miſinterpreted. But 
God ſeeth not as man ſeeth, for he know- 
eth the heart, and things will always ap- 
pear to him in a juſt and true light; for 
as he knoweth perfectly what is well de- 
ſigned, and well done, ſo he knoweth all 
the cireumſtances of the agent, what dif- 
ficulties and diſadvantages hs labours un- 
der in doing his duty, and what meaſure 
of real virtue and religion there is in the 

performance: So that without doubt, cha- 
racters may be high in his eſteem, which 

are not much noticed in the world; and 

if men are 2 ſevęre trials in doing 

what they ought to do, it is the higheſt 

encouragement to think that God 1s with 
them: 
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them, to ſtrengthen and uphold them 8 ERM. 
that they are contending in the cauſe of XVI. 
virtue in his eye, who loveth and approv- "Ya 
eth them and their cauſe,” and will never 
forſake either. This is a moſt pleaſing 
reflection; and it muſt be delightful to a 
good mike to think that while we do 
what is good, eſpecially when we do it 
under difficulties, and diſad vantages, we 
are then doing the greateſt honour to our 
Maker we, are capable of, and expreſſing 
a duty and veneration to him, which are 
— pleaſing in h ks ſight,” indeed the only 
ptable ſacrifice we can offer. But to 
wn likewiſe, that in ſuch a courſe we 
ſhall never find ourſelves left comfortleſs 
or deſtitute, never forſaken of that om- 
| | nipotent Being whom we intend to ſerve ; 
dis adds the greateft firength to our reſo- 
- Þ lution, and giveth the moſt cheerful ſpirit . 
c || in doing our duty. In a word, while we 
e || make it our ſtudy to pleaſe him, he will 
take care to make pur way proſperous and 
h happy. One particular, however, in this 
id || matter, is greatly to be noticed. There 
ag is, perhaps, no greater ſnare, eſpecially to 
ft | weak minds, than the fear of men, the 
th fear of their reproaches, of ſuffering by 


Gg 4 them, 
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SER pa them: No doubt, in numberlefs inftances, 


' men, Mt by this have done What was 


contrary to their own inclinations, as 


well as to the dictates of their conſciences. 


Now, if there is not 3 greater ſnare than 


this, and it requires no ſmall reſolution 
to beat up againſt tho ſenſe of the multi- 
tude, to continue determined in a virtu- 


ous  fingularity,- eſpecially v when men run 


ep hazards, i in their private intereſts, 
d may come to be deep ſufferers... Sure- 


5 the moſt effeQual ſecurity | from. this 


pernicious ſnare, is to behold the Divinity 


always preſent with us; and when, we are 


ſure that he 2 77 ovetb, what is condemn- 


Fu ide mae about. us; that he will 
ſupport and deſend a juſt. cauſe: which 


5 .warld. meaneth to oppreſts, then will 


the fear of man make but ſmall. impreſſion, 


To, -have God on our ſide, though the 


whole 11 5 if ever that auld he ſup- 


poſed to be, Te eaſe, werg agajnſt us, is 

a ſtate i in w 

7 — with imſelf, and with geſpec to 
ft momentouvintereſts, quite ſecure. 


8 this ſenſe. of God is a noble ſe- 


curity_ to the mind. from any unhappy 
influences Which the injurious cenſures 


2 man will Hud himſelf - 
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of the world might have upon it; ſo is it SR RN. 
the beſt defence againſt that mean and XVI. 
moſt hateful weakneſs, which, to captivate 
the applauſes of poor mortals, acteth an 
hypacritical part. For what can bypo- 
criſy appear to avail a man who, conſi- 
dereth that his whole heart, and ways, 
are under the divine eye? what more 
wretchedly abſurd than to be at great pains 
to court a reputation in the world, while 
yet a man incurs the diſpleaſure of him 
who is the infallible judge; who will one 
day, paſs ſentence openly upon the hy- 
pocrite, and whoſe judgment will be 
followed by the maſt important cvpc- 
quences ? _ 

This leads ma to 1 the ſenſe of 
God s preſence as the great preſeryative 
from temptations to preſumptuous ſin. 
Every believer in God will acknowledge, 
that none of his actions are concealed 
from him, Surely then, one would think, 
where there is any deliberation concern- 
ing what men are about to do, that this 
queſtion, ſhould. very naturally occur, 
* Shall I do this great wickedneſs and 
0 bn againſt God? ſhall I do it in his ſight; 
„ in 4 plain defiance of his authority; 


1 knowing 
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Sy RM.“ knowing that he hath determined to 


bring me into judgment for it? is it 


. not infinitely wiſer and better for me 


< to reſiſt· this temptation, to thwart my 
| preſent deſires, than to throw myſelf 
to circumſtances ſo frightful P” It wuſt 
be owned that it would be extremely 
ſhocking impiety for a man deliberately to 
do a wicked thing, with theſe very re- 
flections in his mind, and while he was 
attending to them; and T' believe it is 
ſeldom, very ſeldom the eaſe. Such as 
are bold in wickedneſs, no doubt, endea- 
vour to baniſh the ſenſe of God as much 
as they can ; it muſt be a-very unpleaſing 
companion to them in their unrighteous 
courſes: But when once men have quite 
forgotten God, which ſeemeth to be the 
caſe with many, the greateſt of all re- 
ſtraints is then taken off, and they may 
enjoy all that unworthy pleafure and ſa- 
tisfaction which an unrighteous courſe can 
give them. We ſee then the great uſe of 
keeping upon our minds the ſenſe of a 
preſent God, as a guard to our virtue, and 
a preſervative from all deliberate preſump- 
tuous ſin; and it is known in fact to go 


a great way in reſtraining perſons, to whom 
the 
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the natural ſenſe of baſeneſs in an evil Sr R NM. 
aQtion, would be but a very feeble bond. XVI. 
Nor can I help obſerving upon this, that 


of wicked men; theſe act the moſt con- 
ſiſtent part, theſe indeed the only conſi- 
ſtent part, who have brought themſelves 
into a perſuaſion that there is no God, if 
indeed the thing be poſſible, and if there 
be any ſuch men; or at leaſt, who have 
got the length of diſbelieving God's moral 
government of the world, and a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. Such 
have nothing to apprehend, in their ſcheme, 
as the conſequence of their wickedneſs, 
but what may befall them in this life; and 
if they can work it through, and eſcape 
thoſe evils, or the heavieſt of them, they 
have no more to think of; for once their 
breath goeth out, there is an end of them. 
It is no wonder that in ſuch men their 
paſſions ſhould get intirely the better of 
all ſenſe of duty, and decency; and that 
they ſhould make the beſt of life, accord- 
ing to their eſti mation of pleaſure and 
happineſs, for it is their portion; and as 
after death they ſeem to apprehend no 
evil, ſo they have no expectation of any 
future * Theſo men's minds: indeed 
muſt 


Sax muſt be in a oſt 1 ſtate; and 
XI one would think remedileſt, becauſe they 
ha ve rooted, out the very firſt principles 

upon which any refurmation could be 
grafted : But yet the part they act is mote 
conſiſtent with itſelf, than to be wicked 

fill believing there is a God, believing his 
government of the world, and a future 

Rate of rewards and puniſhments ; for in 

this caſe a man is conſtantly acting a part 
moſt indiſereet and fodliſh, with reſpec 
to himfelf,; as well as undutiful towards 
God, and rebellious againſt him: And his 
conſcichce doth not only condemn him for 
his acting a part in life which is unnatural 
| and indecent; but it alſo eites him to the 
| tribunal of God, where he. muſt give an 
account of his actions, and where he muſt 

ſuffer for his unrighteous courſes, Still 

he believes all this in ſpeculation, and yet 

| goeth on; furely a moſt dreadful abſurdity! 
| Were the fupreme Being, in an audiblc 
| voice; to ſpeak to any man in the career 
= of his wickedneſs, and' tell him all this, 
| it would-certainly amaze and make him 
3 pauſe—Who would then dare to go on! 
And yet the language of nature and con- 


wiener and of the holy Scriptures, is as 
| _ 
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really the word of God, as if it were ſpo-S ERM. 


ken with an audible voice from heaven. XVI. 

I indeed men do not believe that theſe v— 

wings are taught by his ſupreme authority, 

" | they will have nothing to do with them: 

Bst if they” do receive them upon that 

, authority, it is monſtrous perverſion to 

" fl allow them no influence upon life. To 

& a rational and conſiſtent part, they 

\ f muſt either lay afide their principles, or 

alter their conduct; if they find it im- 
poſſible for them to do the one, nothing 

ben remains, but to attempt the other. 
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The ſenfe of Acht! hs ſtaidard, by 
_ which we muſt judge of. the cha- 
Hr mcg conduct, of all moral 
— even of the fupreme. | 
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Will you ſpeak wickedly for God! ? and tall 
deceitfully for him? will you accept his 
perſon ? will you contend for God? is it 
good that he ſhould ſeurch you out ? or as 
one man mocketh another, do you ſo mack 

im? He will ſurely reprove you if you do 
ſecretly accept perſons, : 

SrRM. A LL who have read the book of Job 
XVII. with attention will ſee that the 
9 inſtruction, intended to be conyeyed 
by it, is this, chat a man of the greateſt in- 
tegrity, and proportionably the object of 


his 
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his Maker's favour, may be in this life SE RN. 
moſt grievouſly afflicted, and to appear- XVII. 
ance be extremely miſerable; and that 
this 1s perfectly conſiſtent with the wiſ⸗ 
dom, the goodneſs and juſtice of God as 
the governor of the. world, under whoſe 
adminiſtration his faithful ſervants, ſhall 
neyer be final ſufferers. - Job's friends are 
repreſented to have been very ill inſtruct- 
ed in this matter. They always argue 
en this principle, that the providence of 
God would never permit that a good man 
ſhould be ſo miſerable as Job was. And 
as they ſaw him a moſt compaſſionable 
object, reduced to the very deepeſt external 
misfortune, by very ſignal interpoſitions 
of providence, as if the wrath of God 
had been kindled againſt him; ſo they 
believed and endeavoured to perſuade him, 
that he had been a bad man; that all his 
profeſſions of religion were infincere, and 
all his external acts of piety and charity, 
merely ſpecious pretences to cover a bad 
heart and ſecret wickedneſs of life. They 
oould not otherwiſe vindicate, upon their 
principles, the providence of God in af- 
flicting him. And as they muſt always 
aſſert the righteouſneſs of God, which 

is 


454 De ſenſe of right the ſtandard 
Jaa. is fundamental to all true religion, ſo in 
XVIL the preſent caſe they afſerted it at the ex- 
T penſe-of Job's character, whom they pro- 
nounced therefore, a wicked man and a 
groſs) hypecrite. It is in anſwer to Zo- 
phar's ſpeceh to this purpoſe, after he had 
ſaid many other things, that Job docs thus 
in the words of the text expreſs himſelf, 
wil you ſpeak wickedly for God? ? and talk de- 
reitfully for him? will ye accept his perſon? 
will ye contend that is, unrighteoufly for God? 
will you pretend to vindicate divine pro- 
vidence, by doing injuſtice to my cha- 
racter? by affirming: what is . falſe 
toficerning'me? will you accept his per- 
fen, ac in direct contradiction to truth, 
argue in his favour ? fixing an odium 7 
me that he may be clear f For my part, 
thalf never approve a method of vindi- 
eating providence which is a flat contra: 
didtion to the light of my own mind and 
mward conſciouſnefs. This is a ſenti⸗ 
ment which became the cha- 
rader of Job. And jt is worthy of or 
attentive confideration, as it will ue 0 
to us very ufeful reflections. Theſe 1 \ 
fhall in this difeourſe offer under the fol- c 
lowing heads. c 
Fir, 
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in judging characters, Cc. 


| Firſt, that as by the ſenſe of what is SE NI. 
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right, which God hath planted in us, we XVII. 


are to govern our own conduct; ſo by 
this ſtandard, we muſt judge of the con- 
duct of all others, ſo far as we are inte- 


reſted in it, and therefore called to judge 


concerning it. 

Secondly, we have no other rule to di- 
rect us in judging of the divine admi- 
niſtration. | 

Thirdly, all pretended defences of God's 
government which reſt upon any thing in- 
conſiſtent with this ſtandard, are vain, 
indeed impious, and as Job very juſtly 
calls them, 4 mocking of God. 

Fourthly, the God whom we ſerve is 
rightevus in all his ways, and holy in all 
his works; and though he may in many 
inſtances permit that his ſervants ſhould 
ſuffer, yet is their ſure and eternal friend. 

Firſt, that as by the ſenſe of right we are 
to govern our own conduct, ſo by this we 
muſt judge of the conduct of all others, 
when intereſted in it, and called to judge 


concerning it. Upon this there needs 


very little enlargement. As by the eye we 
diſcera and diſtinguith colours, by the 
ear ſounds, by the taſte ſweet and bitter, 

Vor. III. H h ſo 
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SeRxM.fo by an internal ſenſe we are enabled to 
XVII. diſtinguiſh between actions as they are 


good or bad, as they are excellent and lovely, 


or vile and hateful. And while we have 
this ſenſe in its natural ſtate, we muſt, if 
we attend, judge of actions, both our on 


and thoſe of others. What is good we 
cannot but approve, what is evil we can- 


not but condemn. Actions may indeed, 
through prejudice, be miſrepreſented to 
the mind, and be viewed in an unfair 
light, and in this caſe it is the province of 
reaſon and reflection to correct the error; 


juſt as any of the natural ſenſes may be in 


a diſtempered ftate and miſrepreſent the 
object; in ſuch inſtances, knowledge and 
experience ſet us right. But ſtill it is by 
this internal ſenſe that actions, as they 
are good or bad, appear to us pleaſing and 


lovely, or deformed and hateful, It is 


alſo as uniform in mankind as any of the 


external ſenſes whatſoe ver: and as there- 


by we are rewarded with moſt pleaſing 
ſelf· approbation when we have done what 


is good, ſo by it we ſuffer the grievous 


pains of ſelf-condemnation when we have 
done evil. Theſe conſequences if we re- 
flect, we cannot poſſibly avoid. As little 


t : Can 
% 
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in ** characters Gr. 
can we avoid approving or condemningSERM. 
the actions of others, as they appear good XVII. 
or bad. Nor do the ſtation, or the ſuperior 
powers and abilities of the agent, change 
the quality of an action. Falſhood and 
inſincerity, cruelty and oppreſſion are the 
ſame evil things in all moral agents what- 
ever, the higheſt as well as the loweſt; 
and to the original invariable ſtandard 
which God hath implanted in the mind, 
all actions are to be applied, thence only 
receiving their denomination. There never 
was a greater abſurdity thrown out in the 
world, than that power was the meaſure 
of right, and that all agents had a right 
to do whatever they had power to do; 
as if there was no ſuch thing as right and 
wrong in nature, nor any ſtandard by 
_* Which to judge of them. It might juſt 
as wiſely have been aſſerted, there was 
neither ſweet or bitter, white or black, 
or ſenſes to diſcern them. But, I ſay, God 
Almighty hath originally planted in us this 
power or ſenſe, which is to- govern our 
conduct, and by which we muſt judge of 
our own actions, and thoſe of all other 
agents, ſo far as they fall under our no- 


tice, and we are called to judge concern- 
; H h 2 ing 
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Seu. ing them. As there is in architecture, in 
XVII. painting, in poetry, a taſte to which men 
—Y— always refer in judging concerning the pro- 
ductions in theſe arts; ſo there is in mo- 
rals, a tafte or ſenſe to which we refer in 
_ Judging, and which, of all things in hu- 
man nature, is the moſt unchangeable. 
Good-will, gratitude, ſincerity, purity, 
| meekneſs, have been from the beginning 
| of the world, and will be to the end of it, 
pronounced lovely. Malevolence, ingrati- 

tude, inſincerity, frowardneſs, peeviſhneſs 
of temper, always have been, and always 

will be pronounced evil and hateful. 

Secondly, we have no other rule or 
ſtandard in judging of the divine admi- 

niſtration. And God hath been pleaſed 

often to appeal to this' ſtandard. And | 

now, O houſe of Iſrael, ſays the prophet Eze- 

| kiel, are not my ways equal? are not your 

ways unequal ? again, judge between me and 

my vine-yard, could any thing more have been 

done in my vine-yard, that I have not done 

in it? And indeed this appeal is virtually 

made in every paſſage of Scripture in 

which the laws and the government of 

God are repreſented as holy, as juſt, as 

good. For that aſſertion really could have 

no meaning, unleſs there was a power in 
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us 
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us to diſcern, what is holy, and juſt, and 8E RM. 


good; and a ſtandard fixed by which a 
judgment might be formed. To ſay that 
they are holy and good becauſe they are 
the will of God, is indeed true in one 
ſenſe. When it is once aſcertained that 
God is perfectly holy, and juſt, and good; 
then it follows that every thing which 
proceedeth from him muſt be ſuch. But 
this alſo ſuppoſeth that we know what 
holineſs and goodneſs are, and that we 
can prove that the ſupreme mind is poſ- 
ſeſſed of them in perfection. For other- 
wiſe, and without reſpect to the nature 
of things, to ſay that the laws of God 
are holy, merely becauſe they are his laws, 
is juſt the ſame as to ſay that they are 
the will af God, without any attention to 
right or wrong in the matter. 

But to ſet this, if poſſible, in a clearer 
licht, let it be obſerved, that it is by this 


power or ſenſe, which is given us as a 
ſtandard, that we are to judge concerning - 
the God whom we are to ſerve. This 


ſentiment we find in Scripture, Joſhua 
particularly addreſſeth himſelf thus to the 
Iſraelites before his death, extremely ſo- 
licitous that they ſhould be inviolably fix- 
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SE RU. ed in their adherence to the God of their 
XVI fathers. Joſhua 24. 2 And if it ſeem 


” evil unto you to ſerve the Lord, chooſe you | this 
which your fathers ſerved on the other ſide of 
the flood, or the Gods of the Amorites, in 
whoſe land you dwell. But ns for me, and 
my houſe, we will ſerve the Lord. The 
Gods of the Amorites, and of other Hea- 
: thens, were ſome of them patrons of cru- 
elty, and of impure luſts, and the ſervices 
_ which were performed to them, and ac- 
| counted holy and religious, were, in ſome 
13 inſtances, as Moſes obſerveth, moſt abo- 
minable. The God of Abraham was a 
being of ſpotleſs purity and goodneſs, as 
well as power, Now, why ſhould men 
ſerve the latter and abhor the other? A 
full anfwer to this queſtion will illuſtrate 
the preceding doctrine ; and the anſwer. 
is this; namely, that we muſt judge of 
the God whom we are to ſerve, by that 
| ſenſe of goad-and evil, right and wrong, 
which is eſſential to our frame. We can- 
not but diſcern, that righteouſneſs and 
goodneſs are real excellencies and perfec- 
tions, and no powers or qualities what- 
| ſoe ver, combined 1 in any character utterly 
3 deſtitute 


day whom you will ſerve, whether the Gods © 
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deſtitute of righteouſneſs and goodneſs,SER M. 
can be called perfections; that is, can be XVII. 
excellent and lovely: theſe we cannot 
but look upon as the ſummit of all per- 
fection, and we cannot but aſcribe them 
to our Maker, who hath given us this 
ſenſe and diſcernment, and muſt be poſ- 
ſeſſed of all real excellency in the higheſt 
degree. Conſequently it is impoſſible to 
believe that a being, who is a patron of 
cruelty and unrighteouſneſs, can be the 
true God, the Maker of the univerſe. Nor 
can we poſſibly love, and truſt in ſuch a 
being. Purity, righteouſneſs, and good- 
neſs, muſt be eſſential to the object of our 
worſhip, whilſt we have ſuch a frame and 
ſuch an internal ſenſe. Take theſe away, 
and all which is excellent and divine, is 
no more. And thus the ſenſe of right 
and wrong muſt guide and determine us 
with reſpect to the object of our worſhip: 
for by this principally, I may ſay only, 
we can judge what is perfection and im- 
perfection. 4 85 I. «07 

Again, various ſyſtems of laws have 
been publiſhed in the world, as given by 
divine inſpiration ; very different from, 
| | Hh 4 and 


Sans and in many i 
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ces, contrary to one 


XVII another. When we come to examine theſe, 


— 


- what is the rule by which we are to judge 
whether they are really from God or not ? 
That God ſhould, in the preſent dark and 
imperfect ſtate of mankind,  interpoſe by 
an external revelation to inſtruct and di- 
rect them, is not at all improbable; and 
we ſee that many wiſe men in different 
ages and nations have earneſtly wiſhed 
for, and even expected it. But how ſhall 
we judge, concerning what is recommend- 
ed to us as a revelation from God, whe- 
ther it be really ſo or not ? Now here all 
wiſe men will agree, that the firſt ſtep is 
to try whether it be worthy of God, wor- 
thy of his holineſs, and righteouſneſs, and 
goodneſs ; whether the laws of it are 
agrecable to thoſe written upon the hu- 
man heart ; whether'the great deſign pur- 
ſued in it, is to promote moral excellence 
and perfection. If theſe characters are 
found in it, and the revelation appears 
worthy of God, and perfective of human 
nature, then the way is clear for conſider- 
ing the external evidence, ſuch as that 


taken from dies and miracles; and 
if 
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if this is clear and ſtrong, then the mindSE RM. 
immediately acquieſceth. But if, on the XVII. 
other hand, it appears that the pretended "Va 
revelation is utterly unworthy of a Being 
of perfect holineſs and righteouſneſs, that 
it does not tend to promote moral perfec- 
tion, that it is utterly inconſiſtent with 
the laws indelibly engraven upon our 
hearts, that it plainly countenances and 
gives a ſanction to what is manifeſtly evil; 

a wiſe man will not think it neceſſary 
to proceed any farther in his inquiry; 
or to take any notice of any external evi- 
dence which may be alledged in its favour ; 
tor, from his own ſenſe of right and wrong, 
he hath a demonſtration that it cannot 
be from God ; and will, without any he- 
ſitation pronounce it to be an impoſture. 
And indeed, when we have received a 
ſyſtem of religious principles and laws as 
from God, and are doubtful concerning 
the real ſenſe of any of them, (and ſuch 
is the imperfection of all language, that 
ſome ſuch doubtful points will probably 
be always found) it is, by opr reaſon, and 
by the ſenſe of right and wrong, that 
every man muſt judge for himſelf concern- 


ing 
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SERM.ing them, and no one man hath authority 
XVII. to judge for another. 


1 would only add, under this head, that 
it is ſolely by this power or ſenſe, we can 


Judge of the diſpenſations of divine pro- 


vidence. Here indeed it becometh us to 
be extremely modeſt; for undoubtedly the 
Ruler of the univerſe may do, and hath 
done, what if done by any-creature with- 
out his expreſs authority, would have been 
very wicked; of which you can eaſily. 
furniſh many particular inſtances. The 
foundation of this difference has been 
formerly fully illuſtrated, but at preſent 
is only to be briefly mentioned ; namely, 
that as a calm and invariable regard to 
the moral perfection and happineſs of the 


creation, muſt be ſuppoſed to be the prin- 


ciple of acting in the ſupreme mind; and 
as whatever certainly tends to promote 
moral perfection and happineſs, not only 
cannot be wrong, but muſt. be right; 


therefore whatever certainly tends to, and 
is an effectual means of ſerving, this end, 


God will do > and as he knows all theſe 
means infallibly, and cannot err in the 


uſe of them; the conſequence is, that he 
| may 
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may appoint and effect many things, 8 E A N. 
, which, if done by a created, Iiited, and XVII. 
fallible being, muſt be pronounced cri- 


minal. Had a Demon by deluging this 
earth, deſtroyed all living creatures upon 
it / what flagitious wickedneſs would it 
have been ! Yet this was, no doubt, done 
righteouſly by the ſupreme Ruler, and 
was unqueſtionably part of the original 
deſign ; a deſign perfectly good, and all 
the means uſed to effect it perfectly pro- 
per; and therefore all right. We have 
alſo a faint illuſtration of this point in 
the execution of the magiſtrates office. 
Laws, which every one approveth, com- 
mand that, for the public good, ſome of- 
tenders be taken off by violent deaths, yet 
for a private perſon to take away the 
lives of ſuch, unleſs in neceffary ſelf-de- 
fence, would -be deemed murder. Upon 
the whole, what is neceſſary for the per- 
fection and happineſs of the creation, 
(which is perfectly known to him, who 
knoweth all the relations, connections, and 
dependencies of things) God will do, pur- 
ſuing invariably the great and good ori- 


ginal deſign by the moſt effectual means. 


This is taken notice of to ſhew, how 


modeſtly - 


on 
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Ss 2M. modeſtly. we, Who know not all the rela. 
XVII. tions, connections, and tendencies of things, 


of the particular diſpen- 
ſations of divine Providence. We have 
the beſt reaſon to aſcribe all knowledge 
and wiſdom, and the moſt perfect good- 
neſs to God, and this ought to ſatisfy us 
in all particular inſtances of doubt or dif- 
ficulty. An infallible and a perfectly righ- 
teous _ good mind can never do what 
is wrong. 

But this matter may be ſet in another 
light. And for. the illuſtration of it, let 
us put the caſe that moral perfection, or 


the happineſs of the creation, were ne- 


glected by the ſupreme Ruler of the uni- 
verſe, particularly that happineſs which 
he hath actually annexed to righteouſneſs; 
put the caſe,. that the beſt perſons under 
this adminiſtration, ſhould not be the 
better for their eminent righteouſneſs , 

nor the moſt abandoned characters the 
worſe or more unhappy for their enormous 
wickedneſs. Now, is it not utterly im- 
poſſible that we ſhould approve of ſuch 
an adminiſtration. We muſt cenſure, and 
eould not but think of it as very wrong. 
Our * while ſenſible to right or 
wrong: 
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wrong, would not permit us to do other-SE RM. 


wiſe. And from the language of the heart, XVII. 
therefore it is, and from the ſenſe of right 
and wrong, that all wiſe men have expeCt- 


ed a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments. 'They ſaw the righteous often 
ſuffering deeply in this world, they ſaw 
them ſometimes periſhing in their righ- 
teouſneſs. They could not believe that 


ſuch an event could come to paſs in a 


perfe moral government. And therefore 
though they diſcerned: very plainly the 
traces of ſuch a government in this world, 
yet they could not but conclude, that the 


ſcheme was not finiſhed here, and that a 


future ſtate was moſt aſſuredly to be ex- 
pected. Now, we may evidently ſee it is 
the ſenſe of a right and a wrong, and our 


aſcribing perfe righteouſneſs to our Ma- 


ker, that lieth at the foundation of all 


this. But I ſhall not farther enlarge upon 
this argument. 


- Thirdly, all pretended defences of God's 


government, which reſt upon any thing 
inconſiſtent with, and which abſolutely 
overturn our ſenſe of right, muſt be vain, 
Indeed impious, and as Job hath expreſſed 


it, a mocking of God, The caſe of Job 


was 


: : * 
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SERM.was a very remarkable inſtance of this. 
XVII. He had been'a perſon of very eminent 
integrity; he was then in a moſt afflicted 


-Nate. Job's friends could not imagine that 
the providence of God would afflict any 
good man in ſuch a manner, or that it 
could be right to do it. Vet they muſt, 
while they held this principle, vindicate 
the di vine adminiſtration; and ſo they 
pronounce Job a very bad man, and all 
his pretences to religion utterly hypocri- 
tical ; thus their vindication of their Ma- 
ker was wholly at the expence of Job's 
character: and that they might ſave the 
divine government from any imputation, 
they were cruel and unjuſt to him. Ma- 
ny, very many inſtances there have been, 
in which men have contended unrighte- 
ouſly for God. What would we ſay to 
a judge, who. ſhould impute the guilt of 
the action of one man to another, and 
condemn him for it, though it was an 
action to which he was no way acceſſary, 
and done many ages before he had a be- 

What ſhould we ſay to the judge 
who, for this action, would condemn to 
great and endleſs miſery infants, who ne-, 
ver were capable of knowing, or of doing 
good 
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or evil? What ſhould we ſay to a8 E RM. 


being, who, if he had power to make a XVII 


world. of intelligent moral agents, ſhould, 
before they had any exiſtence, form an in- 


variable reſolution, under which the ab- 
ſolute miſery of multitudes of theſe crea- 
tures ſhould be unavoidable ? What ſhould 
we lay to one, who beſtowed his favour 
and good will on individuals, without the 
leaft regard to perſonal character? What 
ſhould we ſay to one who would inſiſt 
upon conditions of obtaining his favour, 
which his ſubjects never had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing, much leſs of perform- 
ing? What injuſtice and tyrannical op- 
preſſion would we diſcern in ſuch pro- 
ceedings ? Yet men have entertained opi- 
nions, which led them to aſcribe even 
ſuch things to their Maker, and this, in 
oppoſition to his own moſt direct and ex- 
preſs declarations ; and have, notwith- 
ſtanding, earneſtly contended, that in all 


this God was righteous and good. This 


is, indeed, falling deceitfully for him; and 
giving glory to him at the expence of mo- 


ral rectitude and goodneſs. The chief, 


ſolution offered of ſuch difficulties, is, 


that God i is the ſole end of all his actions; ; 
that 


— 
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SER, that he may do, what he will, with his 
- own ; that he is ſovereign over all; and 
that what he pleaſes to do with his own 
property, cannot be wrong. But this way 


of pleading, doth indeed make the mat- 


ter worſe, and lays a foundation for the 


wildeſt ſuperſtructures. Can any ſove- 
reignty of dominion give a right to do 


what is wrong ? can there be any right 


at all to do wrong ? or can any ſovereign- 
ty whatſoever, alter the nature of things 
It is not more abſurd to ſpeak of making 
that falſe which is true, or that true which 
is falſe. The impoſſibility in one caſe, is 

| juſt as great as in the other, for right is 
eternal and immutable, as well as truth. 
But, I ſay, all ſuch defences of the divine 
adminiſtration, as violate right and truth, 
are vain, and indeed a mocking of God, 
and therefore impious. It is, ſo to ſpeak, 
paying a compliment to him, which no 
perſon of any ſagacity and penetration 
could be pleaſed with. Our Maker never 
intended, or could intend,” that in our 
actions, or our judgments, we ſhould de- 
*art from this rule of righteouſneſs, which 
he himſelf hath given every man, at his 


creation, to direct his way. Eſpecially 
in 


S. S' Rg Arg 
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ia our judgments concerning his aiming 


ſtration. It has been obſerved already, 
that he himſelf doth frequently appeal to 
this rule. And as it is doing a violence 
to natute, ſo it is a diſhonour done to 
him, to depart from it. The greateſt poſ- 
ſible m indeed becometh us when 
we ſpeak of the divine government and 
providence. And, with great humility 
ſhould we conſider our own. weakneſs, 
the narrowneſs of our conceptions, and 
our being liable to ſo many errors. Vet, 
in ſome inſtances, the truth is ſo evident, 
that aſſent may be ſaid to be conſtrained, 
and ãt is not poſſible to withhold it. There 
are many . inſtances, in which, we need 
not heſitate to ſay that, things muſt be 
as they are repteſented to the mind. With 
reſpect to truth and matters of opinion, 
take this one example. The. doctrine of 
tranſubſtantiation, we all know, is moſt 
warmly and cagneftly contended for in 
the church of Rome. They ſay they ha ve 
the expreſs words of our bleſſed Saviour 
upon their ſide. This is my body, They 
plead that omnipotence..can effect this 
extraordinary. work, and that it is the 


greateſt arrogance and preſumption for 


Vor. III. Ti poor 
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— poor mortals to ſet limits to that power. 


But proteſtants are not moved by this, 
which is the great ſtrength of their rea- 
toning. God, by his almighty power, can 
effect any thing which is poſſible. But 
there are impoſſibilities, which cannot be 
the object of any power. That things 
contradictory ſhould become conſiſtent, 
cannot be effected even by omnipotence. 
And as there are in this popiſh doctrine 
manifeſt "contradictions; proteſtants reject 
it and pronounce it to be impoſſible, with- 
out the leaft heſitation. And this they 
do eonfiſtently with the uttnoſt modeſty, 
and the deepeſt ſenſe of tlie weakneſs of 
the human mind. Now, as has beer ob- 
ferved, right is in many inſtances, as 

clearly and caſily perceptible as truth; 
and therefore; the mind with equal reaſon, 
and certainty pronounceth concerning * 
Andi thus we muſt do, unleſs we give 
way te an unlimited ſcepticiſm, which of | 
all things is moſt abſurd: PO UT FEIOeY 
'Fourthly, there never can be any oc 
caſibh for füch defences of God's govern- 
ment, for he it righteous in all his ways, 
and holy in all his worker; and particularly, 
with — to his conduct towards his 
ſervants; 
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Gr. though in ſome inſtances,  heSERM- 
permitteth them to ſuffer. deeply. in this . 
world, yet he is their ſure and eternal a 
friend, and will make them, in the end, 
compleatly happy-...It. becomes us. to aſ- 
eribe righteouſneſs. to our Maker. We 
haye good reaſon to do ſo. For as we 
eannot but believe, from the evidence, of 
dur own frame, that there is in his infi- 
nite. mind a diſcernment of right and 
wrong, which i is a principle, of action. 1 ſo 

we; Kno chat he is above all poflible 
—.— to depart from, it; and that 
he hath infallible knowledge of What is 
tight. and irreſiſtible power, to effect it; 
in him, therefore, xighteouſneſs ig and 
muſt be perfect. In many inſtances,, we 
do not fee the connexions and dependen- 
cies. of things, and the reaſons upon which 
he adteth; and therefore muſt be gften 
at a loſs to account for his operations; 
but the great reſt of the mind, is that 
God reigneth, and that his adminiſtration 
will always: be. righteous and. equitable. 
Partioulagly with reſpect to.) his, figgere 
ſervanits 3 though he may permit very 
grievous ſuffering in their lot, which, 
however, is always intended to ſerve ſome 
Fiz benevolent 


d and virtue; 


The ſenſe of right whe piles 
. bene volent purpoſe, to themſelves, to the 
World about chem, ot to the cauſe of 
; yet his love and friend- 
{hip to chem are invariable; and he will, 
in due time: make them compleatly hap- 
This they may moſt aſſuredly — 
| The bey Scriptures are full of clear and 
not affectionate declarations to this pur- 
Eſpecially our Saviour's laſt diſ- 
Teer Gich his difeiples, muſt give great 


* _—_ 
. 


Jutisfuction to à god mind. He well fore- 
AW the di ies and! : they 
would meet with in propagating hig re- 


Tigion” He foreſiwy that life to them muſt 
be one? continued ſcene of labeur and 
Frdſhip, an fuffering“ Vet, notwith- 
fandling his lade to them, he did not de- 
fire they fhoukl be excuſed! from theſe 
trials. I pruy bt; ſays he, to hig he 
father; that thow Noni) tate them out of 
/ e e "bot thut tion Nomi) keep them 
the evi, And as he eencealbd not 
kö, chen ths! hatdſhips they were to 
niet with; d be miniſters to them con- 
Folatibns to ſuppbrt them under theſe 
Hardfflips; taken from the father's love to 
their; from His! care of them ; from his 


on Triendlhipphs them, and tho example 
c 
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he had ſet before them; from the honour- Shu. 
able ſtation he had aligned them; from XVII. 
the importance of the work in which they 
were to be engaged) from the preſence 
and aſſiſtance of God, and full aſſuranee 
of ſucceſs in it; and finally from the glo- 
rious reward in reſerve for them. Theſe 
confiderations he lays before them. I 
my father s houſe are many mazſions ; if "it | 


Were not ſo, I would have told you; Ig to 1 
prepare a place for you. And again, ye have 3 vg 
continued" with me in my temptations, and I irs 
have appointed unto you 'a kingdom, n my 


father hath” appointed unto me; that you'may 
eat and drink with me at ny table in ny king- 
dam. What ingenuous and liberal mind 
but -inuft' be ſatisfled with theſe gracious 10 
aſſurances, and | feel even a deſtrè for la- 100 
bours and hardſhips, in a cauſe ſo glo- 11 
rious, and which ſhould be ſo amply re- | 
warded l How conſpieuous will æhe righ- 


| 
teouſneſs, and goodneſs, and faithfulneſs | . 
| 


of the ſupreme Ruler appear at that day, 
when God, without any reſpeQ'of perſons, 
will give to every mun according” to his 1. 
works, and the ſtate of every individual If 

ſhall'be according to His moral charyQer ! 1 
When they, who," u patient contimuance 13 
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SanN. in well doing, ſetk for glory, and honour, and 
XVII. immortality,: ſhall gore W ep ob- 

— i eternal fe l 

561. conclude this diſcourſe: Pry this fol 

lowing reflections. Firſt, there is not a 

nobler principle which- can poſſeſs the 

heart of man, than zeal for God. No- 

thing more lovely, nothing productive of 

better effects; but at the ſame time, no- 

thing that more needeth regulation. Job's 

friends appear to have been. exceedingly 

zealous for God, and fot the yindication , 

of his adminiſtration ;:but, this zeal, thro' ; 

miſtake, led them into moſt injurious g 

abuſe of their afflidted friend, and to give ; 

an additional: ting:to;;his:miſery7 And 

Ve ſee when God interpoſeth fo decide 

this matter, ſo much diſputed among them { 

he.. expreſſeth great diſpleaſure at theſe | 

{ 

' 

( 

; 

1 

4 
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men, who had mot ſpoken evucerning: him that 
40hich- as. rigbi af His. ſervant Jul bad; 

and commands Wen to take | ſacrifices, 
and to go to Job fon him would he ac- 
gept. Intending te do. honor to this 
good and brave in8red-man,: by ſuch a 
teſtimony of his regard, that upon his 
interceſſion he would declare himſelf. re- 
IN anch not deal with-them 
1 accord- 


— 


in judging. characters, &c. 


according to their folly. Innumerable, in-S ERG. 
deed, are the inſtances of the bad effects XVIL. 


of ill-informed religious zeal. This made 
Paul, before his converſion, an unrelent- 


ing perſecutor of chriſtians. This has 


made thouſands of others cruel perſecu- 


tors of their brethren; and cauſed much 


þlood-ſhed and de vaſtation in the world. 
This hath raiſed great uncharitableneſs, 
and ſuch antipathies of men againſt one 
another, as are of all antipathies moſt ir- 
reconcilable. And indeed, "an men are 
acting under the influence of this prin- 
ciple, they neglect all others, even natural 
affection is over - powered by it, and they 
have often done the worſt things, as if 
ſanctiſied by the principle upon which 


they act; from which we may clearly ſce 


that if there cannot be too much zeal for 
God, there alſo cannot be too much diſ- 
eretion in conducting it: Ever careful 
that we have truth on our ſide, that it is 
really the cauſe of God, in which with 
ſo. much warmth: we engage, that it 1s 
af importance proportioned to our zeal, 
and more eſpecially, that in purſuing; the 
tendency of it, we do not vrhat m ma- 
"EOF wrang;:andaq as if we imagin- 


Ii 4 ed 


488; ie ſenſe of right the ſlandad 
SeRM.,cd that bad and unxighteous means could 
XVII be hallowed by an end good and com- 
mendable. In a word, without knowledge 
and diſcretion, this principle, however ex- 
cellent in itſelf, will be Ne in- 
numerable evilis. 
Secondly, we may learn, aum what hath 
been ſaid, how to judge of the manifold 
frauds which have been uſed in the world, 
called pious frauds, becauſt intended to 
propagate chriſtianity, or the principles and 
opinions of ſore particular ſeat. He muſt 
be an abſolute ſtranger to the Hiſtory of 
the Chriſtian Church, who. hath-not met 
with many inſtances of ſuch. This kind 
of impaſition began very early, and among 
men from whom better might have been 
expected. How many pretended miracles ? 
how many /apparitions« and revelations 
have been concertad ] and all mere fie- 
tion. How much ſuch arts have been 
encouraged. in the church of Rome, is 
univerſally known. All this is labouring 
. unrighteouſly for God: as alſo all the arts 
af chicanry and falſhooq, where nothing 
extraordinary or miraculous is pretended. 
Thaugh men have the moſt fincers in- 
tentions, yet 8 all thefe ate how 
F t 


in judging characters Cc, 489 
thods of contending unrighteouſly for God. S E RM. 
But there is reaſon to apprehend that XVII. 
men who practiſed them, had very ,often 
other principles, than zeal for God. How- 
ever, the cauſe of God and of virtue 
needeth not, nor deſireth ſuch means of 
ſupport; the apoſtle Paul has given a true 
account of this matter, and ſet a noble 
example to all the patrons of chriſtianity ; 
we: have renounced the hidden things F diſ- 
honeſty, not walking in ,creftinefr, nor hand- 
ling the word of God :geceitfully, but by na- 
nifeſtation of the truth, commending ourſelves 
to every man's conſtience in the ſight of God, 
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SERMONXVIIL 


The doing the will of God, the 
| food 2 the ſoul; our Lord's pe- 
culiar. and exquiſite taſte for this 
e noufiſiment, &. 


Jonx 4 3. 
Feſus ſaith unto them, my, meat is to do the 
will of him that fent me, and to finiſh his 


work, 


SERM:; octaſion of 8 ords was 
XVIII. this. Our Lord having determined 
to leave Judea, on account of the noiſe 
made among the Phariſees concerning him, 
took his * towards Galilee, which 


Samaria. Having come to 
E K bee fat down after a long journey 


to repoſe himſelf at Jacob's well. Being 
alone; 
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The doing the will of God, Oc. 491 
alone, for the diſciples were gone into 8 EE ni. 
the city to buy ſome food for him and. — 
themſelves, a Samaritan woman came to 
the well for water, and finding him there, 
fell into converſation with him, in which 

our Saviour was pleaſed ſo to manifeſt 
himſelf to her, that ſne was convinced he 
was the promiſed Meſſiah. The diſciples, 
when they returned from the city, found 
him engaged in this converſation. And 
when. the- Samazitan woman left him, in 
order to go into the city to acquaint. her 
neighbours with this wonderful occurrence, 
the diſciples befought him to take ſome 
food. Upon which, willing on all occa- 
ſions to lead their thoughts to ſomething 
ptofitable, and eſpecially to the matters 
which more directly concerned himſelf, 
he anſwers, I have meat to eat that you 
kndw- not of. This occaſioned ſome ſur- 
prize to them. As they were among the 
Samaritans, they could hardly imagine 
that any of theſe people, who had a root: 
ed ayerſion againſt the Jews, would of 
their own accord, have affordcl him: ſuſ- 
tenance. Hat, ſay they one to: another, any 
man brought him \ought to eat? Upon this, 
_ explains himſelf to them, and tells 


them 


— 


4 The doing the wilt God, © 
Tote ha meat utas to de the will of him *who 
XVII Jent bins, and tu finiſt his tu. Intimat- 
Vn," that doing the work of this Heavenly 
father, was to him what meat was to 
others, his great ſupport, ſuſtenance and 
delight; and probably; intending alſo, an 
hint to bis diſciples, that he was deing 
the will of his Heavenly father, and pro- 
ſcouting his great work; in / that very con- 
_ verſation” with the Samaritan woman, 
which was matter of ſo much wonder to 
them. It is faid- eee he talked 
with the woman. Nd 
W meat is to 46 the wilt of him that ſoit 
me, aud. ta. finiſb his work: a very ſignifi- 
cant way of teaching us, that what the 
meat which periſheth is to the body; the 
ä Joing-the will ef God is to the ſoul or 
ſpirit. And as our bleſſed: Saviour could 
ſay this con himſcif, in a peculiar 
ſenſe, as he alone did the will of God 
perfectly, and therefore muſt. have been 
bly affeQed towards it, and by 
it; fo this ſaying will bear an application 
to all others who are well diſpoſed and 
of a .temper, It is intended in this 
8 conſider it in both ſenſes, 


2 1 application of it, 2 
Ig n- 
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vrho in a 
the will of God moſt perfectly. 

Pirſt, this is applicable to all well-diC- 
poſed: perſons, that it is indeed as meat 
to them to do the will of God it is to 
the ſpiritual, what meat, is tothe animal 
life; it giveth nouriſhment; and life, and 
ſtrength. There is reality in the ſpiri- 
tual or moral frame and life, as well as in 
the animal, and the former hath its pecu- 
Har ſenſations, its powers, its appetites, its 
ſtrength and touriſhment; and alſo its 
languors and decays, as well as the latter. 
[All who are acquainted with the holy 
Seripturcs, know/that they ſpeak of this 
moral or fpiritual life, in the fame kind of 
phraſeology, which is uſed in ſpeakin g of 
the natural or animal liſe; particularly of 
its being fed and nouriſhed, by its proper 
meat and drink, and of appetites which 
it to che purſuit of theſe. Thus 
—— Mat. 5, 6. Bleſſed are 
they-2uho hanger and thirſt after righteouſueſr, 
for\they ſhall de filled. And in the fame 
manner wiſdom is repreſented to have 
* long before, Prov. 9. 1. Wiſdom 
hath 


4 


493 
* upon which it ws and ſe-SE&RM. 
condly peculiarly applicable to our Sa viout, XVIII 
perfect ſtate of the mind, did Pe 


494 


San. hath builded her houſe, ſterhath hewn out her 
vill D feven pillen She hath. Hileduber, beaſts 


«the ſame! 


" 
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ee hathi mingled ber ine, fleohath alſo far- 
viſted her. ulis She hath rn forth her 


maidenr; fie ovcth! apun the chigheſ! placer of 


the city. Mbola i- ſin pie let bim turn in hither; 


aud as. foh Jimiithati wankrth underſtanding, 


fe: ſaith data him, | come bu Any bread, — 
Urirk eff thes wine. which I have mingled. 
-Forſake' the fopliſn and line; und go in the 
way f under funding. Our Saviour hath 
purſued this ſigurati ve and allegorical way 


of ſpeaking at! great length, John 6. call 


ing himſelf. the bread of lie, and the hread 


that came deum from heauem and ſpeaks. of 
eating his fleſh and dribhing. his. hlood.; And 
che; tells-bis diſci- 
ples, that thæy auld ati with, him at bis 
able, im ui kingdom, nnd ſq we read of 
: welle- e ulation and of; the tree of life. 
And /aithe moral. lifa and frame has, its 
rproper-appetites; and its proper and pe- 
-euliar fond and nonriſhment, ſo we read 
of its ſtrength and weakneſt, (of its in- 
fancy, childhood, and maturity, of its 
— and! decays. But theſe things 
mut be [familiar to ſuck au ae con ver- 


Sg. geg e =o 
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fanvin/ the holy-Seriptutes, and need hot Sa 
be Noether enlarged on. It is principally 3 XVIII 


to my preſent purpoſe to ſhow, in What 
ſenſe, the practice of righteoufneſs, or 
doing the will of God, is as meat and 
drink to a well-difpoſed mind: And it is 


certainly true that to do the will ef God 


not only giveth pleaſure to ſuch a per- 
ſon, as taking of food giveth to the hun- 
gry, and drink to the thirſty; in which 
ſenſe,” it is oſten ſaid in our daily conver- 
ſatloh when à perſon obtains what he 


cartieMyidefires, that it is meat and drink 


alſo'real 8 Aceh. to a 
mun, corffidered as a moral agent, and of 
ſuch à frame aid ſyſtem of powers as 
conſtitute him the ſubject of God's moral 
kingdom. 
of human nature and all the graces of it 


linefs of it be turned into co 
Aich as the pale: 


the miſery of their Rate, their fuintneſs 
and languor; fo in men who are eſtranged 
from tighteouſneſs and virtue, every thing 
which is moſt beautiful in uthan nature, 


and 


For without it the exeellency 
muſt go to decay and ruin, and the eome- 


e dejected and lifeleſs coun- 
tenances of ſuch as are famiſhed, confeſs 


— — — —— * 8 2 * 
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| ian. n: N beſt man, all other circum- 


The dong dbe will of God, 


822 . and in which 22 and lifa on- 


ſiſteth, is loſt. - Of ſuch 


nd ofthe Prophet, that ahey. feed 


on, a/ies, by which they gan get no-nouciſh- 
west :0r:;:trength+,Oncthe contrary; : as 
Solomon ſpeaks, Thr mile man, that is, the 
religious and good man, i /irongy, and a 


man; of underſtauding fnereaſeth irengib. 
There is ſomething 1in-;righteouſneſs, and 


the approving teſt imony of con- 
cerning it, which above all things; giveth 
reſohation,. and life, and vigour in action 
in nal pegyliar manner maketh a man ma- 
lier ok, himſelf, and all his powers fit; for 


hergic part. Nax. hom aften has it, hen 
mie defect in natural enfdow- 


And: the Prophet faith. ' concerning them 


avho 


the food of the ſoul. 


who wait on the Lord, that they ſhall mount S & K M. 
up with eagles wings, they ſhall run and not XVIII. 
le weary, they ſhall walk and not faint. There 


is not one good action, eſpecially if of 
importance, performed with ſincerity, but 
what giveth ſtrength to the moral powers; 
and men are never better prepared for do- 


ing good, than when they hay 4 been 
ſo employed. The performance of one 


duty, fitteth for the performance of ano- 


ther; and as daily exerciſe ſtrengthens the 


animal powers, while indolence and ſloth, 


debilitates them; ſo the conſtant exerciſe 
of the moral powers, makes them ſtronger 


and ſtronger, and more fit for all the 


functions of the ſpiritual life. Thus by 
the practice of righteouſneſs and doing 
the will of God, men find themſelves in 
a ſtate, with reſpect to the ſpirit, in which 


thoſe are, with reſpect to the animal life, 
who know: not being pinched with hun- 
ger, but have their portion of food in due 
ſeaſon; by which the countenance ap- 


peareth healthful, ſpeaking life and ſpirit, 


and the powers are active and fit for any 
labour to which they may be applied. 
And as this is really the effect of righte- 
Von. III. K k dodulfneſs 


498 The doing the will of God, 
Ss &M.ouſneſs in the moral frame, ſo it will ſtill 
XVIII. be more ſo, when righteouſneſs js conſi- 
ders: as religious obedience, and men 


practiſe it as the will of God, with an 


uptight view of pleaſing and doing him 
honour, from the principles of love, duty, 
ang gratitude. This gives a great additi- 
anal reliſh to the pleaſure, in doing what is 
good and right, and very much contributes 
ta gur doing our duty, with life and ſpirit ; 
eſpecially when we know that our Maker 
is pleaſed with and accepts. our ſervices, 
and.that he will moſt amply reward them; 


and therefore that while we are doing the . 
will of God, we are in truth ſerving our- x 
ſolves in the moſt effectual manner, and b 
promoting our own moſt valuable intereſt. h 
This is all I ſhall ſay with zeſpeR/ to the a 
application, of what our Saviour here de- 6 
clares concerning himſelf, to all perſons " 
who are of good and well diſpoſed minds. h: 
1 am, in the ſecond place, to conſider m 
it, as mere peculiarly applicable to our Fi 
Saviour, Who with a perfect mind, did th 
the will of God his heavenly father moſt 1 
perfectly. My meat is to da the will of bim tic 
bu 


Wes me, and et. e The 
| - 2 oo things 


the food of the ſoul, 499 
things principally to be attended to here 8 E R M. 
are theſe, firſt, that in his mind there XVIII. 

muſt have been a very petuliar reliſh off 

righteouſneſs and religious obedience ; ſe- 
condly, that this muſt have been greatly 
heightened by a diſcernment of the in- 

finite importance, to the creation of God, 

of the part he was called to act; thirdly, 

that his delight in doing the will of God 

muſt have been, in proportion to his love 

to his heavenly father, peculiarly great. 

Firſt, that in his mind there muſt have 
been a peculiar reliſh of righteouſneſs and 
religious obedience, a peculiar taſte for 
the excellency of it. Poor mortals, la- 
bouring under great imperfections and 
having their minds often clouded with 
many prejudices, yet are capable of diſ- 
cerning excellence and beauty 1n a right 
moral ſtate and temper, and in a right be- 
haviour. Every man, has this diſcern- 
ment or taſte in ſome degree, and where- 
ever it poſſeſſeth the heart, ſo as to fix 
the character, men will prefer what is 
morally excellent to all other conſidera- 
tions, and find the greateſt delight in it; 
but in ſome it hath been ſo eminent that 
nothing beſides moral excellence appeared 

K k 2 to 
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SERM.to them of any moment ; ſo eminent that 
XVII. they ſeemed not only patient of ſuffering 
Wr righteouſneſs ſake, but even joyful, 


and pleaſed with the opportunity of bear- 
ing ſuch an expenſive teſtimony to it. 
What a pleaſing ſenſe of it then muſt 
that mind have had, in which this diſcern- 


ment and taſte were in the higheſt poſſi- 


ble perfection] that mind which never 
could be clouded with any prejudice, never 
born downward by any regard to this 
world, or the things of it ; that mind who 


| well knew how moral perfection in its 


greateſt glory appeared in his heavenly 
Father, and that in this, all which could 
be properly called divinity, conſiſted ; that 
mind which ſo perfectly diſcerned that his 


| own brighteſt glory, as the Son of God, 


muſt conſiſt in it; and that no other luſ- 
tre or ſplendor was to be compared to it: 
I ay, how high his delight and ſatisfac- 
tion! in doing that which was excellent 
and pleaſing to his heavenly Father. Who 
can tell how delicate the diſcerament and 
taſte, and ſurely in proportion - to this, 
muſt be the delight. As great things may 
be illuſtrated by ſmall; where a perſon of 


exquiſite taſte meets with a moſt * 
fu 


the food of the ſoul. 


beauties of it? others who have little taſte 
in ſuch matters will paſs them unheeded, 
unpraiſed; but a perſon of a finiſhed taſte, 
looketh upon ſuch works, with great admi- 
ration and high delight; and is never 
wearied of attending to them, on the con- 
trary, finds always freſh pleaſure. What 


delight then muſt a mind, of the moſt 


perfet taſte and diſcernment, have in 
that which is the moſt excellent and lovely 
in the creation, I might add, even in the 
uncreated nature. 
Secondly, as our Saviour muſt have had 
the moſt exquiſite taſte for righteouſneſs 
and ſanity of character, ſo there muſt 
have been a peculiar pleaſure ariſing to 
him from the infinite importance of his 
ſtation, of the part he was called to act, 
and of the conſequences of his doing the 
Father's will. He came from heaven for 


the redemption and ſalvation of mankind; 


what influence this great event may have 
on other worlds, and their inhabitants 
we know not particularly ; we have in the 
koly Scriptures ſome general hints of ſuch 

K k 3 an 
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ful production of the ftatuary, or the S ERM. 
painter, what pleaſure does he enjoy in XVIII. 
deholding it, and ſurveying the ſeveral 
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SERM.an influence; but with reſpect to our 
XVII. world, we can plainly ſee that the work 
of our bleſſed Saviour was the moſt impor- 


tant, that could enter into the imagination, 
not to one nation, or to one age only, 
but to all ages and all nations: and that 
the happy fruits of it from every nation, 


and kindred, and tongue, and people, will 


eternally remain in the heavenly world. Our 
bleſſed Redeemer came to deliver men from 
the power and the penal conſequences of 
ſin, to reſtore them to the favour of their 
Maker, and to make them eternally and 
compleatly happy in his preſence. He 
was ſealed to give this eternal life to his 
ſervants: and proclamation is made upon 
earth that all who are willing to accept 
of it, on the preſcribed moſt gracious con- 
ditions, ſhall be admitted to this high pri- 
vilege, And how many myriads ſhall be 
made ſo happy ! I beheld, faith the apoſtle 
John, an innumerable multitude, that no man 
could number, ſtand before the throne of God 


and of the Lamb. And indeed no man is 


cut off from the hopes of being joined to 
that ſociety, but who cutteth off himſelf, 
No how important is the ſalvation of ſuch 
multitudes! and how important the ſta- 
| tion 


-himſelf. But how much more would he 
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tion of him who is their leader to the man- SAN. 
ſions of the bleſſed! Every man is ſenſi- XVIII. 
ble how pleaſing it is to be of importance; 
and every good mind muſt perceive inex- 
preſſible delight in being in a ſtation which 
gives opportunity of doing great and ex- 
tenfive good; of communicating happi- 
neſs to great numbers. There is no de- 
light ſo divine as this. This delight then 
our bleſſed Saviour muſt have enjoyed, 
and muſt now enjoy to the higheſt poſſible 
degree. Dreadful indeed his ſufferings 
vere, but how muſt he. have been ani- 
mated by the proſpe of the bleſſed fruit 
of them, to undergo them with cheerful 
neſs? let any truly benevolent mind put 


the caſe that it were in his power to make "8 
multitudes of miſerable creatures happy, 4 
though but in this world, and how would | 
his heart exult in the thought ? how happy 


would he account himſelf in this capacity, | 
even though the procuring of ſuch happi- 1 
neſs to many thouſands ſhould be at the 1 


expence of very conſiderable ſufferings to 


rejoice in a capacity of making them for N 

ever happy, and in knowing that ſuch | 

monuments of his grace and free good | 
K k 4 will 
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Ss nN. will ſhould for ever remain. What tongue 
XVI.. can expreſs the ſentiments of joy which 
on ſuch an occaſion muſt fill the mind ot 
a 
our muſt poſſeſs in the very higheſt re- 
liſhes of it. A joy the moſt divine of 
any which we can imagine. How muſt 

that great and good mind triumph in it! 
but alas! all our ſentiments and all our 

language muſt ſink far below this ſubjeQ. 


had ſuch ſentiments as naturally ariſe in 


tranſport muſt they have been attended ! 
: Thirdly, our Saviour's delight, in doing 
the will of his heavenly Father, muſt have 


culiarly great. I am very ſenſible on a ſub- 
jeR of ſuch a nature as this, our thoughts 
ought to be extremely modeſt, and the 


our thoughts at all to it, it is unavoida- 
ble, according to what we know and feel 


in truth ſuch ſpeculations and reaſonings, 
if kept within the bounds of modeſty and 


* . 


good man. This joy our bleſſed Savi- 


Only we know that our bleſſed Saviour 


the human heart on ſuch an occaſion; and 
in ſo great and ſo good a mind, with what 


been in proportion to his love to him, pe- 


greateſt caution uſed. Vet if we turn 


in ourſelves, to reaſon concerning it. And 


ſobriety, 
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| ſobriety, may be very entertaining andSERM 

very uſeful. XVIII. 

We all know, with what cheerfulneſs, 
the active powers engage in the ſervice of 
thoſe, who have a thorough poſſeſſion of 
our hearts. What will not a perſon do, 
what will he not ſuffer for their ſakes ? It is 
not romantic, to ſay that a good and ge- 
nerous perſon would venture even farther 
on their account. than on his own, and 
would be perhaps more grievoully affected 
with their ſufferings than by any which 
were perſonal. How has this been exem- 
plified in the caſe of paternal love and 
filial piety? how many times has it been 
moſt amazingly illuſtrated in ſacred friend- 
ſhip. It has been evident in ſome ſuch 
caſes, that men have acted as intirely for- 
getful of themſelves, as if wholly devoted 
to the ſervice of thoſe they loved. And 
it never fails nor can fail, that in propor- 
tion to the love we bear to a perſon, our 
zeal in ſerving him will be, and our ſa- 
tisfaction in doing the ſervice, or in bear- 
ing ſuffering for his ſake! If then you 
will ſuppoſe a character much more be- 
loved than any of the human race ever 


Was 
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SERM. was or could be; all the ſervices done 
XVIII. for ſuch a character would be propor- 
— tionably more delightful. But when we 


turn out thoughts to the ſupreme Being 
and his infinite excellency and grace, 
this demandeth an higher, an unſpeakably 
higher and more intenſe regard, than can 
be due to any mortal or any creature. 
And where love is the principle which 
governeth, whatever. the head can con- 
trive, whatever the hands can execute, 
will be ſacred to the purpoſes of his glory. 
This bleſſed principle will and muſt carry 
men farther than any other. No bonds 
of friendſhip, no ſocial affection whatever, 
can be ſo ſtrong, either as an incentive to 
action, or to carry men through ſuffering. 
And it is well worth- obſerving, that 
though the hiſtory of mankind aftords us 
moſt amazing inſtances of labour and fut- 
fering, which ſome men from pure diſin- 
tereſted friendſhip have undergone for 0- 
thers, even to the hazarding, nay I may 
ſay, certain ſacrificing of life, yet theſe 
have been but rare. But how numberleſs 
the inſtances both of an old and of a late 
date, in which piety and the love of. God 


have prevailed to the utter negligence - 
al 
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all other conſiderations, and even of lifeſSr R 14, 
itſelf. © None of theſe things move me, XVII. 


neither account I my life dear unto my- 
« ſelf, that I may finiſh my courſe with joy, 
and the miniſtry that I have received of 
the Lord Jeſus, to teſtify the Goſpel of 
the grace of God; was a ſentiment 


which prevailed in the minds of thouſands 


as well as in the Apoſtle Paul. And in truth 
the zeal and the reſolution of the Martyrs, 
for the cauſe of truth and of God, was 


ſuch as no ſuffering whatever could poſ- 


ſibly overcome. Whoever hath the love 
of God in-reality in him, muſt be ſenſible 
of the power of it as a principle of action: 
and that no other is equal to it. 

But now let us, from theſe things which 


we well know, conceive what a powerful 


principle the love of our bleſſed Saviour 
to his heavenly father muſt have been, 
and how great his cheerfulneſs and de- 
light in doing what might be to the ho- 
nour of his tame, and in ſuffering for 
his ſake. Our Lord knew, and, as he 
himſelf expreſſes it, had ſeen the Father. 
He knew that excellency and glory which 
is incomptehenſible by mortals, He was 
himſelf the brightneſs of the Father's — 
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Sr n It. and the expreſs mage of his perſon ; he then 
XVIII. muſt know it, in a more perfect manner 


than any other could. Not only was he 
free from all things which can obſtruct 
the knowledge of God, but had ſuch a 
comprehenſion of divine excellency as no 
other was capable of. The matchleſs glo- 
ries of Deity were to him known. And 
muſt not his piety and love to the Father 
be in proportion to his ſenſe of the Fa- 
ther's excellency and glory ? this is per- 
fectly plain. O! righteous Father, the world 
Bath not known thee, but I have known thee. 
What mind of a mortal can conceive, or 
what- tongue expreſs the full import of 
that expreſſion? Now where there was 
fuch knowledge of the Father, ſuch a ſenſe 
of his glory, and excellency, and moral 
perfection, how great muſt the Iove of the 
Son be! how ardent ! without doubt un- 
fpeakably beyond all we can conceive; a 
love great and pure as the mind; and ever 
rejoicing, and ever moſt happy in a ſenſe 
of the Father's mutual love and delight in 
him. So far we may carry our ſpeculations 
on this high ſubject. But can never be ca- 
pable of adequate conceptions of this divine 
_ perſon's ſenſe of it, which mult have been 

n > 
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as far above the attainments 5 poor frail SEM. 
and imperfect men, as the greatneſs of his XVIII. 
mind is ſuperior to theirs. , However,, 
every one muſt ſee that the delight our 

bleſſed Saviour enjoyed in doing ho- 

nour to the Father, muſt have been in 
proportion to his love to the Father, 
and therefore peculiar in the degree of 
it, as that love was. Conſiſtent at the 
ſame time, with a ſenſe of pain and 
ſuffering, and the innocent reluctancies 
of nature againſt them, but a principle un- 
ſpeakably ſuperior to all ſuch reluctancies, 
and which could never fail to determine 
the Son of God to act the part allotted 
to him at any expence of lutering to 
himſelf. 

When we lay theſe things together, 
they will give us a juſt ſenſe of the im- 
port of theſe words, my meat is to do the 
will of him who ſent me and to finiſh his wark. 
To him indeed it muſt be as meat and 

drink, to do the will of his heavenly Fa- 
ther, and accordingly he did purſue the 
great deſign, through a courſe of labours, 
and ſorrows, till at laſt he offered binſelf 
on the croſs, a ſacrifice to God of a fweet 
ſmelling ſavour; and ſo crowned: that con- 
ſummate 


1 The doing the will of God, 
Str N. ſummate merit, which is rewarded with 
XVIII. all power in heaven and upon earth; with 
ae keys of the inviſible world, and au- 
thority to give eternal life to his ſervants. | 
And ſurely worthy is the Lamb to receive | 
glory and honour and power and bleſſing; 
the Lamb who was ſlain and hath redeem- 
ed us by his blood, ont of every nation, 
and kindred and tongue, and people- 
Laſtly, it may juſt be mentioned, that un- 
queſtionably, our Saviour, in the whole 
vourſe of his humiliation and' ſufferings, 
had clear and full views of the glory which 
ſnould for ever crown him, as his reward; 
which muſt greatly animate him in the 
proſecution of his work. But that is not 
taken notice of in my text, in which only 
doing the will of his Father is repreſented 
as his meat, which plainly leadeth us to 
confider theſe pure, ſablime, generous, 
and diſintereſted principles of action, which 
F have been diſcourſing on, principles, 
which infinitely became ſuch e reges oo 
fuch a worle. 

Let us now attend to the practical im- 
provement of this ſubject. Our bleſſed 
'Saviour's life and actions are ſeveral times, 
in the holy"Scriptures, propoſed to us as 
; example 
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examples for our imitation; and with re-Sx xm. 
ſpect to the ſubject now before us, though XVIII. 
it hath been ſhewn that there were ſomm 
things peculiar to our Lord, yet the great 
principles upon which he acted; are: the 
very principles upon which we ought to 
act, namely, a ſenſe of moral excellence and 
of duty and love towards the ſupreme 
Ruler of the world. Any obedience in 
which theſe- principles have-no- ſhare as 
the cauſe, can be but of little avail. - Obe- 
dience, without an affectionate ſenſe of 
duty to God, without love to him, with- 
out a ſenſe of excellency which determm- 
eth the mind to embrace that which is 
good, what can it avail? it may indeed 
appear externally, and to ſuch as know 
not the heart and the principles of action, 
plauſible enough, but the very life and 
ſoul of true religion is wanting in it— 
the great animating principles which 
make a perſon alibe from the dead, and 
that ſenſe and taſte which may indeed be 
faid to be all in all. Men may from cuſ- 
tom and habit perform the external ſer- 
vices to which the diſciples of Chfiſt are 
called ; or from a regard to zeputation, 
and that they may obtain applauſe, at 


leaſt 


— . vain 


2s: | The dring the will of God, 
| Sun u. leaſt eſcape cenſure in the world; or to 
XVIII. promote their temporal intereſts; or from 


ion that the performance 
of the external ſervices, whatever the ſtate 
of the heart may be, will intitle them to 
reward; or from mere ſervile fear of pu- 
niſnment, and to quiet in ſome meafure 
the clamours of conſcience, while there is 
in the heart a fixed reluctancy againſt the 
laws of God, and nothing of the inge- 
nuous, nothing of the cordial and affectio- 
nate in any thing they do. Can this be 
called religion, however plauſibly it may 
externally, appear ? ſurely, no. It is the 
heart which God requireth : And when 
loye to him reigns in it, the active powers 
under the influence of this principle, will 
be ſacred to him. But no application of 
the active powers where this is wanting, 
will be accepted; nor can any perſon be 


in a right ſtate, or of a character truly 


good, till he hath ſuch a ſenſe of excel- 
lency in virtue and religion and ſuch 
ſenſe of duty to God, as makes it his cor- 
dial choice to embrace religion and purſue 
the practice of it. The advantages of 3 
_ goodie, in this world, the fears of cen- 
W and other evils follow- 


ing 


| the ſood of the foul, | 913 

1 ing a vicious courſe, or the ſervile dreadSE Rm, 
m of puniſhment from the hand of God, XVII. 
0 may indeed ſet men on thinking, and ma 
te be the ocgaſion and beginning of à good 

to work. But that work can never be com- 

11 pleat, till the principles of action are of a 

Te nobler kind; till ſacred love animates the 

is ſoul, and that taſte of what is excellent 

he and lovely obtains in it, which will rendet * 

e- virtue not only a lovely form, but delight- 

0 ful alſo in the practice. Put the caſe that 

be a perſon ſhould go through all the forms 

ay and external ſervices of religion, and ſhould 
he be free from all ſcandalous and preſump- 
ien tuous tranſgreſſions of the laws of God; 
ers yet he has no taſte for virtue and righteouſ- 
vill neſs, ſees no beauty in it, and were it not 
-of for ſome urgent motives and powerful re- 
ng, ſtraints of another kind, he would nevet 
be trouble himſelf about them; but would in- 
uly dulge all inclinations and gratify all appe- 
cel- tites as they happen to prevail: Now will 
h a any one call ſuch a perſon a good man? 
vor- no certainly. Let us therefore above all 
rſue things attend to the" ſtate of the heart 
f a and the reigning taſte, for this-is if which 


in truth fixeth the character, and giveth 


denomination to the agent as good or bad - 
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, Secondly, let us ever retain that reve- 
ED a 


nce and high veneration for our bleſſed 
WY>"Saviour,. which is infinitely due to. ſuch 
dignity and greatneſs of character; and 
toſuch a benefactor to the children of men. 
To us who believe, let him ever be precious. 
He, from the pureſt and moſt ſublime and 
generous principles, acted a part of infi- 
nite importance to us, and by which we 
have received infinite advantages; let 
his name be ever recorded, with that love 
and gratitude which-are due to him. As 
he i is in himſelf. altogether lovely, and as 
the Pſalmiſt ſpeaketh concerning him, fair- 
er than the children of men, and grace is 
poured into his lips, ſo his love to us was 
ſtronger than death. Scarcely. for à righ- 
teous man will one die, yet peradventure for 
a good man, ſome would even dare to die; but 
in this Gad commendeth his love to ur, and in 
this our Saviour .commendeth his love to 
us, that while we were yet ſinners C bref died 
for us. 

Where hens is a juſt ſenſe of ſuch Henity 
of character, and of ſuch love to mankind, 
ſurely there will be great earneſtneſs and 
zeal in expreſſing it, in every becoming 
| Manure : and men, of good and well-diſ- 

| poſed 
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fed minds, will not think much of any SER 5 
bour or any ſuffering, by which they XVIII 


may do honour to him who died for them. 
But, in truth, the moſt ſubſtantial and 
acceptable honour, we can do him, is by 
imitating the glorious example which he 
hath ſet before us; by cultivating thoſe 
principles in us, upon which he ated; by 
making them the governing principles of 
our lives, and acting in all reſpects in a 
manner ſuitable to and worthy of them. 
Denying ungodlineſs and wortdſy luſti, and 
walking ſaberly and Yighteon/ly'and ant in 
this world, looking for the bleſſed. hope, and 
the glorious appear ante of the great God, and 
our Saviour uho gave himſelf for us that 
he might redeem us ut from all i miquity, and pu- 
riß ar unto himſelf as a peculiar people zea- 
lous of good works ; this is it, this only, 
which will be a pleaſing ſacrifice to him. 
The actions of life, not the profeſſions of 
the lips, ſpeak the character. And all the 
moſt ſolemn profeſſions which are not ſup- 
ported by a converſation ordered aright, 
will be of no avail. Truth in the inward 
part is that which is pleaſing to God. 
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